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SERMON  I. 


1  THESS.  v.  7,  8, 

FOR  THEY  THAT  SLEEP,  SLEEP  IN  THE  NIGHT  J  AND 
THEY  THAT  BE  DRUNKEN,  ARE  DRUNKEN  IN  THE 
NIGHT.  BUT,  LET  US  WHO  ARE  OF  THE  DAY,  BE 
SOBER  ;  PUTTING  ON  THE  BREAST-PLATE  OF  FAITH 
AND  LOVE,  AND,  FOR  AN  HELMET,  THE  HOPE  OF 
SALVATION. 

TT  is  usual  in  Scripture,  to  represent  a 
life  of  holiness,  and  a  life  of  sin,  under 
the  opposite  images  of  light  and  darkness. 
Light,  the  simplest,  the  purest,  the  most 
enlivening  object  of  the  natural  world,  is 
employed  to  illustrate  that  holiness,  which 
is  the  only  real  happiness  of  this  life,  and 
the  only  infallible  foretaste  of  a  better. 
Darkness,  on  the  other  hand,  involving 
every  thing  gloomy,  uncomfortable,  and 
alarming,  is  used  to  exemplify  that  sin, 
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which  is  the  essence  of  misery,  both  tem 
poral  and  eternal. 

So  early  as  the  days  of  Solomon,  we 
meet  a  just  and  beautiful  application  of 
this  figurative  language.  That  sage  Mon 
arch,  who  had  examined  human  nature 
in  every  aspect,  and  traced  the  respective 
tendency  of  right  and  wrong  principles, 
through  their  invariable  results,  has  left 
it  on  record,  that,  "  the  path  of  the  just,  is 
as  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  :  but  the 
way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness,  they 
know  not  at  what  they  stumble." 

Throughout  the  discourses  of  our  Lord, 
we  are  frequently  instructed,  by  a  similar 
appropriation  of  the  same  terms.  And 
Saint  Paul,  uniting,  in  a  degree  exceeded 
by  Him  alone,  "  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,"  the  liveliest  imagination,  with  the 
most  impressive  seriousness,  expands  this 
exquisite  imagery,  in  various  parts  of  his 
writings ;  but  in  no  instance,  perhaps, 
with  more  apostolic  energy,  than  in  the 
passage  from  whence  the  text  is  derived. 
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He  had  been  just  describing  that  se 
cond  advent  of  the  Messiah,  when  "  the 
Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven 
with  a  shout ;  with  the  voice  of  the  Arch 
angel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God."  And, 
filled  with  the  transcendent  subject,  he  thus 
spake,  from  the  abundance  of  his  heart. 
"  Of  the  times  and  the  seasons,  brethren, 
ye  have  no  need  that  I  write  unto  you. 
For  yourselves  know  perfectly,  that  the 
day  of  the  Lord  (1)  so  cometh  as  a  thief  in 
the  night.  For  when  they  shall  say,  peace 
and  safety,  then  sudden  destruction  com 
eth  upon  them,  as  travail  upon  a  woman 
with  child ;  and  they  shall  not  escape. 
But  ye,  brethren,  are  not  in  darkness,  that 
that  day  should  overtake  you  as  a  thief. 
Ye  are  all  the  children  of  the  light,  and  the 
children  of  the  day.  We  are  not  of  the 
night,  nor  of  darkness.  Therefore,  let  us 
not  sleep  as  do  others.  But  let  us  watch 
and  be  sober.  "  For,  they  that  sleep,  sleep 
in  the  night-  and  they  that  be  drunken, 
are  drunken  in  the  night.  But,  let  us, 
who  are  of  the  day,  be  sober ;  putting  on 
B  2 
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the  breast-plate  of  faith  and  love ;  and, 
for  an  helmet,  the  hope  of  salvation." 

These  words  present  the  world  before 
us,  as  it  met  the  Apostle's  experienced 
eye.  A  great  and  terrible  day  was  im 
pending  ;  the  day  of  judgment,  and  final 
retribution.  The  times  and  the  seasons, 
it  was  not  left  for  man  to  know.  The 
Father  put  them  in  his  own  power.  And 
doubtless,  among  many  wise,  and  many 
unfathomable  reasons,  he  thus  concealed 
them,  in  order  to  keep  alive  our  vigilance, 
and  holy  fear.  But  then,  as  now,  mul 
titudes  went  on,  and  cared  not. 

The  world  was  divided  into  two  classes. 
The  one,  loved  darkness  rather  than  the 
light.  In  this  darkness,  they  resigned 
themselves  to  indolence,  intemperance, 
and  impurity.  They  strove  to  speak  peace, 
when  there  was  no  peace.  Self-deceived, 
and  self-devoted,  they  lived  without  vigi 
lance,  without  forethought,  without  pre 
caution.  And,  what  was  the  consequence? 
When  they  were  least  aware,  the  shades  of 
night,  the  snares  of  death,  the  pains  of 
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hell,  gat  hold  upon  them.  Their  feet 
stumbled  on  the  dark  mountains  ;  regions, 
cold,  bleak,  and  cheerless ;  without  shel 
ter,  without  path ;  clouds  thickening  on 
their  summit,  and  billows  rolling  at  their 
base ;  the  clouds  of  the  last  day ;  the  bil 
lows  of  eternity. 

The  other  happy  portion  of  mankind, 
are  called  children  of  the  light,  and  chil 
dren  of  the  day.  They  clearly  saw  the 
end.  They  were  influenced,  not  by  de 
ceitful  shadows,  but  by  divine  realities. 
They  lived  in  the  open  sunshine  of  a  right 
judgment,  and  awakened  conscience ;  of 
unfeigned  love,  and  indefatigable  zeal. 
Therefore,  the  day  of  judgment  or  of 
death,  could  never  overtake  them  as  a 
thief,  because  it  could  never  find  them 
unguarded,  unprepared,  or  unprotected. 
To  them,  the  day  of  their  departure  was 
a  day  of  triumph.  Wherefore,  they  could 
comfort  one  another  with  these  words, — 
"  That  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first. 
Then,  they  which  are  alive,  and  remain, 
shall  be  caught  up,  together  with  them, 
B  3 
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in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air. 
And  so,  we  shall  ever  be  with  the  Lord." 

The  children  of  the  night,  are,  in  the 
text,  distributed  into  two  subordinate 
descriptions.  "  They  that  sleep  ;  and  they 
that  be  drunken/'  The  former,  perhaps, 
only  negatively ;  the  latter,  positively 
wicked.  The  one,  leaving  undone  the 
things  which  they  ought  to  do  ;  the  other, 
doing  the  things  which  they  ought  not  to 
do.  The  former,  careless,  indolent,  su 
pine  ;  the  latter,  sensual,  profligate,  and 
carnal.  The  one,  in  a  word,  resembling 
the  idiot,  whose  faculties  are  suspended ; 
the  other  resembling  the  madman,  whose 
faculties  are  in  a  state  of  unnatural  and 
ruinous  activity. 

Respecting  the  latter  of  these  subdivi 
sions,  much  need  not  be  said.  It  were  a 
waste  of  time  to  prove,  what  no  reason 
able  person  will  deny,  that  vice  and  pro 
fligacy  are  inconsistent  with  good  hope, 
and  rational  enjoyment.  This  is  self-evi 
dent,  irresistible  truth.  It  must  be  ad 
mitted,  even  by  the  profligate  themselves. 
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And  the  conviction  forms  no  slight  part 
of  their  misery  and  condemnation.  That 
virtue,  which  they  cannot  practise,  they 
are  constrained  to  admire.  And,  in  mo 
ral  matters, hopeless  admiration  is  a  source 
of  bitter  sorrow.  But  a  severer  pang  is  yet 
behind.  They  behold  what  they  might 
have  been  ;  they  feel  what  they  are ;  they 
dread  what  they  must  become.  They 
cannot  exclude  that  keen  remorse  for  the 
past,  and  that  perturbed  anxiety  about  the 
future,  which  mingle  with  their  most  pre 
meditated  gaiety.  They  cannot  banish 
the  terrors  of  a  pure  and  holy  God,  who 
hates  vice,  and  will  punish  it,  no  less 
assuredly  than  he  loves  virtue,  and  will 
reward  it.  They  cannot  fly  from  the  ago*- 
nizing  conviction  of  an  hereafter,  whose 
pains  they  anticipate,  whose  torments 
they  foreknow.  "  There  is  no  peace  to 
the  wicked,  saith  my  God !" 

And  yet,  the  case  of  the  cold,  careless, 
indolent,  sleeping  Christian,  is,  perhaps, 
more  awful.     And  why  ?     Because  it  af 
fords  ampler  room  for  self-delusion ; 
B  4 
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cause  it  implies  less  apprehension  of 
danger ;  because  it  narrows  the  probabi 
lities  of  recovery.  Decided  guilt  com 
monly  creates  a  keen  sense  of  misery ; 
and  a  sense  of  misery  often  creates  a  thirst 
after  deliverance.  How  many,  like  those 
Jews  cut  to  the  heart  by  Peter's  preaching, 
or  like  the  trembling  and  astonished  Jail 
or  at  Phillippi,  have  been  constrained,  by 
the  prospect  of  impending  ruin,  to  exclaim 
—  "  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?" 
While  still  greater  multitudes,  little  less 
withdrawn  from  the  power  of  religion, 
self-satisfied  in  the  performance  of  out-' 
ward  ceremonies,  proud  of  their  exemp 
tion  from  all  grosser  criminality,  boastful 
of  their  scrupulous  attention  to  lesser 
matters,  but  negligent  of  judgment,  mercy, 
and  faith,  have  arrogantly,  and  ignorantly, 
thanked  their  God,  that  they  were  not  as 
other  men.  This,  truly,  is  a  condition  of 
no  common  danger.  Publicans  and  har 
lots,  by  repentance,  gained  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  violent,  also,  took  it  by 
force.  But  the  decent,  ceremonious,  cold- 
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hearted  scribes  and  pharisees,  thought 
they  needed  no  repentance.  And  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  taken  from  them. 
And  the  things  belonging  to  their  peace 
were  hidden  from  their  eyes. 

The  truth  is,  that  holy  Scripture  abounds 
with  denunciations,  not  merely  against  ac 
tivity  in  evil,  but  against  negligence  of 
good.  That  slothful  servant,  who  hid  his 
talent  in  a  napkin,  is  also  called  wicked. 
Yet,  we  do  not  find  him  charged  with  pro 
fligacy  or  flagitiousness.  He  is  merely 
accused  of  not  employing  his  powers. 
It  is  simply  as  an  unprofitable  servant, 
that  he  is  doomed  to  that  outer  darkness, 
where  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth. 

The  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  is  an 
other  example.  The  outward  difference 
between  the  wise  and  foolish,  is  hardly 
perceptible.  They  are  all  called  virgins. 
They  were  all  chosen  companions  of  the 
bridegroom.  They  were  all  observant  of 
outward  decorum.  It  is  not  said,  that 
any  wanted  a  wedding  garment.  And  the 
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lamps  of  all,  had  been  alike  burning.  Yet, 
five  of  them  were  wise  ;  and  five,  foolish. 
Five  were  admitted  with  the  bridegroom; 
and  five  were  excluded  from  the  marriage 
feast.  The  exclusion,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  just;  the  characters,  we  may  rely 
upon  it,  were  radically  unlike.  Where, 
then,  lay  the  difference  ?  The  foolish  vir 
gins  wanted  that  vigilant  and  thoughtful 
spirit,  which,  alone,  can  make  provision 
for  the  future.  They  had  no  supply  of 
oil  in  their  vessels ;  no  vital  principle  of 
religion  in  their  hearts.  Their  lamps 
afforded  but  a  short-lived  flame  ;  their 
Christianity  was  no  more  than  a  transi 
tory  fervour.  Therefore  at  the  hour  when 
the  bridegroom  came,  they  were  unmeet 
for  his  reception.  And  so  it  shall  be, 
at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  For 
no  careless,  indolent,  heartless  Christian, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

One  more  warning  I  shall  adduce ;  the 
special  warning  of  the  Son  of  man. 

"  Unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  the 
Laodicean s,  write:  These  things  saiththe 
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Amen,  the  Faithful  and  True  Witness. 
I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither 
cold  nor  hot-  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or 
hot !  So  then,  because  thou  art  lukewarm, 
and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew  thee 
out  of  my  mouth.  Because  thou  sayest, 
I  am  rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and 
have  need  of  nothing.  And  knowest  not, 
that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked." 

Can  language  furnish  a  more  fearful 
testimony,  against  that  cool,  careless,  in 
different  temper,  in  which  so  many  are 
content  to  live  ;  in  which  so  many  are 
called  off  to  die ;  in  which  so  many  pre 
sumptuously  hope  they  may  be  saved? 
But,  let  them  not  deceive  themselves. 
"  These  things  saith  the  Faithful  and 
True  Witness."  That  witness,  before 
whom  the  most  cool,  the  most  careless, 
the  most  indifferent,  must  hereafter  stand 
and  tremble.  And  who  can  fathom  the 
depth  of  that  wonderful  expression, — "  I 
would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot !"  Does  it 
not  appear  to  intimate,  that  it  may  be 
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more  tolerable  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
for  open  profligacy,  or  even  for  total  un 
belief,  than  for  a  formal,  drowsy,  half 
hearted  Christianity?  And,  that  they  who 
be  drunken,  are  in  less  extreme  hazard 
than  they  who  sleep  ? 

But  granting,  for  a  moment,  the  ex 
treme  and  untenable  position,  that  ex 
emption  from  gross  sin,  may  be  pleaded 
as  a  title  to  eternal  life,  this  concession 
could  by  no  means  secure  the  salvation 
of  a  lukewarm  Christian.  Such  a  person 
is  exempt  from  disreputable  vices,  more 
by  habit  than  from  principle  ;  more  from 
constitution,  education,  or  external  cir 
cumstances,  than  from  any  perennial  foun 
tain  of  goodness  in  his  own  bosom.  How 
then  shall  he  stand  in  the  hour  of  tempta 
tion?  Habit,  without  choice,  is  but  a  poor 
preservative.  Constitution  may  alter ; 
education  may  be  forgotten  ;  external  cir 
cumstances  may  undergo  a  total  revolu 
tion.  Where,  then,  shall  he  find  a  power 
of  resistance  ?  The  negative  virtue,  of  the 
negative  Christian,  cannot  be  relied  upon 
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beyond  the  present  moment,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  foretell  what  incitements 
may  be  furnished,  by  the  moment  that 
succeeds.  And  when  once  the  bounds 
of  habitual  mediocrity  are  transgressed, 
that  very  coldness,  which  before  was  a 
preservative  from  vice,  will  become  a  bar 
against  recovery.  Far  other  energy  is  in 
dispensable  in  the  process  of  repentance. 
An  energy  of  character,  which  no  sleeper 
ever  yet  possessed.  An  energy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  no  lukewarm  Chris 
tian  ever  can  implore.  For  prayer  to  be 
effectual,  prayer  to  be  real,  prayer  to  be 
prayer  at  all,  must  be  fervent,  energetic, 
and  flowing  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart. 
Search  then,  my  brethren,  your  own 
hearts.  What  is  your  Christianity?  Is  it 
a  living,  affectionate,  active  principle?  Or 
is  it  a  lifeless,  uninteresting,  inoperative 
theory?  What  are  its  fruits?  A  knowledge 
of  God's  law,  a  performance  of  God's 
will,  a  delight  in  God's  presence,  and  a 
desire  of  God's  everlasting  kingdom?  Or 
must  you  confess  yourselves,  like  the 
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great  mass  of  mankind,  ignorant  of  the 
Scriptures,  negligent  of  the  command 
ments,  lovers  of  trifling  pleasures,  devoted 
to  this  present  world?  Remember,  if  you 
sleep  now,  you  sleep  in  the  day ;  in  the 
midst  of  pure  sunshine,  in  the  blaze  of 
unspeakable  light.  In  vain  hath  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high  visited  those,  who 
choose  to  sit  in  darkness,  and  the  shadow 
of  death.  Yet  not  in  vain.  For  it  will 
increase  their  misery  and  condemnation, 
"  For  this  is  the  condemnation,"  saith  our 
blessed  Lord,  "  that  light  is  come  into 
the  world,  and  men  love  darkness  rather 
than  the  light."  In  the  night  of  Hea 
thenism,  indeed,  there  was  a  shadow  of 
excuse,  for  slumbering  and  sleeping.  But 
we  profess  and  call  ourselves  Christians. 
We  claim  to  be  children  of  the  light,  and 
of  the  day.  And,  if  we  sleep  ;  that  is,  if 
we  are  lifeless,  careless,  inactive,  in  the 
midst  of  motives,  examples,  and  influ 
ences,  which  might  animate  the  dead, 
then  truly,  our  criminality  will  be  em 
blazoned,  by  the  sun-shine  that  every 
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where  surrounds  us  ;  and  to  us  above  the 
men  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  terrors 
of  the  last  day  will  be  heightened,  in  pro 
portion  to  the  multitude  of  convictions 
stifled,  and  opportunities  abused. 

But,  my  brethren,  God  forbid,  that  this 
be  our  choice,  and  this  our  portion  !  To 
sleep  in  the  day,  were  unmanly  in  the 
literal  sense ;  it  ere  to  close  our  eyes  on 
the  best  natural  gifts  of  our  Maker.  But, 
in  the  spiritual  sense,  it  would  be  a  relin- 
quishment  of  all  spiritual  feeling ;  a  ha 
tred  of  that  light,  which  shineth  into  every 
heart  that  will  receive  it.  Therefore,  as 
we  would  be  men,  as  we  would  be  Chris 
tians,  as  we  would  rise,  and  not  sink,  in 
the  scale  of  our  immortal  being,  let  us 
walk  as  children  of  the  light,  and  children 
of  the  day.  Let  us  not  sleep,  as  do  others, 
but  let  us  watch,  and  be  sober.  Let  us 
not  quench  that  aspiration  after  moral 
improvement,  which  God,  at  the  first,  im 
planted  in  our  nature;  and  which  his 
good  Spirit  delighteth  to  rekindle,  and  to 
cherish,  till  it  become  a  bright  and  unex- 
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tinguishable  flame.  Awakened  by  that 
Spirit,  let  us  rise  and  look  around  us. 
Let  us  behold,  for  ignorance  and  blind 
ness  cannot  increase  our  security,  a  host 
of  enemies  arrayed  against  our  spiritual 
life.  Enemies  within,  and  enemies  with 
out.  Our  own  hearts,  our  own  minds, 
our  own  imaginations.  A  world  in  arms, 
to  subdue  us,  to  enslave  us,  to  destroy  us. 
Injurious  men,  that  may  provoke  us  to 
anger;  seductive  men,  that  may  entice  us 
to  sensuality ;  ambitious  men  that  may 
stimulate  our  pride ;  and  indolent  men, 
that  may  at  once  encourage  and  excuse 
our  spiritual  sloth.  Let  us  behold,  in  its 
three  fertile  sources,  all  the  moral  evil 
of  this  present  world ;  the  desire  of  the 
eye,  the  desire  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride 
of  life. '  Let  us  confront  our  own  pro 
pensities  and  dispositions,  natural  and  ac 
quired,  with  those  occasions  and  excite 
ments,  which  may  kindle,  from  the 
slightest  spark,  the  most  baleful  and  de 
structive  fire.  And  if  it  were  possible 
to  exhaust  the  whole  company  of  earthly 
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dangers,  let  us  direct  our  thought  to  the 
hosts  of  our  invisible  foe  ;  to  those  princi 
palities,  those  powers,  those  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  who  have  closely 
studied  our  state  of  warlike  preparation  ; 
who  well  know  our  most  defenceless  part ; 
who  are  alike  indefatigable  and  skilful,  in 
pointing  the  most  deadly,  because  the 
most  appropriate  engines  of  destruction  (2) 
against  all  our  powers  of  resistance.  Let 
us  weigh,  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  risques  and  issues  of  this  mighty  con 
test.  And  then,  let  us  ask  our  own 
hearts,  is  this  a  time  to  slumber  and  to 
sleep  ?  Is  this  a  world  in  which  we  may 
supinely  and  securely  repose  ?  Is  this  a 
conflict  in  which  we  may  remit  and 
pause  but  for  a  single  moment?  Or 
rather,  will  not  all  our  vigilance,  all  our 
strength,  and  all  our  alacrity,  be  too  little 
to  withstand,  much  more  to  overcome, this 
two-fold  armament  of  earth  and  hell? 
My  brethren,  to  such  an  achievement,  we 
must  feel  that  the  vigilance,  the  strength, 
and  the  alacrity  of  unassisted  man,  are 
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altogether  insufficient.  But  if  we  truly 
thirst  after  victory  ;  if,  according  to  the 
compact  of  our  baptism,  if  it  be  our  great 
desire  to  prove  ourselves  "  good  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  manfully  to  fight 
under  his  banner,  against  sin,  the  world, 
and  the  devil,"  then  will  Christ  himself 
go  forth  with  us  to  battle :  then  shall 
our  prayers  for  succour,  be  answered  from 
on  high :  then  shall  we  feel  ourselves 
strong  in  the  Lord,  arid  in  the  power  of 
his  might :  then  shall  we  be  enabled  to 
"  put  on  the  breast-plate  of  faith  and 
love,  and  for  an  helmet  the  hope  of  sal 
vation  ;"  a  panoply  of  heavenly  temper; 
which  no  fiery  dart  of  the  wicked  one 
can  pierce ;  which  may  bid  defiance  to 
the  weapons  both  of  death  and  hell. 

"  Wherefore,"  my  beloved  brethren, 
"  take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the 
evil  day ;  and,  having  done  all,  to  stand. 
Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt 
about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the 
breast-plate  of  righteousness,  and  your 
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feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace.  Above  all,  taking  the 
shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able 
to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked.  And  take  the  helmet  of  salva 
tion,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  which 
is  the  word  of  God.  Praying  always,  with 
all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit; 
and  watching  thereunto  with  all  perse 
verance  j  and  supplication  fox  all  saints." 


c  2 
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NOTES. 

(1)  Page  3.       The  day  of  the  Lord."]     'H  ' 

Kupiou, ov%  'y  xoiv>j  jw,ovov,   aXXa  x«<  't)  'sxacrou  iS«a. 

"  The  day  of  the  Lord ;  not  merely  the  general  day 
of  judgment;  but  the  special  day  of  each  individual." 
S.  Chrysostom  :  in  loc. 

To  every  man,  the  day  of  his  death,  is  virtually  the 
day  of  judgment.  Not,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  inter 
mediate  state :  nor  that  we  would  insinuate  the  cold 
and  comfortless  doctrine  of  a  sleep  of  the  soul ;  but 
that  our  condition  in  the  disembodied,  intermediate 
state,  no  less  than  our  final  condition  for  all  eternity, 
must  be  decided  by  the  condition  in  which  we  shall 
die.  So  far,  as  from  Scripture,  we  may  venture  to 
pronounce,  the  great  day  of  judgment,  will  be,  for  the 
most  part,  declaratory.  It  will  enhance,  indeed,  the 
misery  of  the  wicked,  and  the  happiness  of  the  just. 
But,  perhaps,  the  distinctive  feature  is,  that,  before  an 
assembled  universe,  it  will  present  "  a  revelation  of 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God." 

(2)  Page  17.    The  most  deadly ',  because  the  most  ap 
propriate  engines  of  'destruction, .]     "  It  is  the  universal 
method  of  the  tempter,  to  present  the  fittest  baits  to  the 
natural  inclinations,  and  habitual  dispositions  of  men. 
He  knows  the  faction  within,  which  will  readily  open 
to  his  call.     The  sanguine,  are  soft,  and  dissolute,  and 
easily  drawn  to  exorbitant  pleasures.    The  melancholy 
are  inclined   to  discontent,   sorrow,   impatience,  de 
spair.     Those  who  have  active,  restless  spirits,  are 
taken  with  the  advantages  of  the  world.     The  muddy 
mind  is  easily  stirred  by  the  offer  of  gain  ;"  &c.  &c. 

DR.  BATES'  Works,  page  721. 
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PROVERBS,  xv.  8. 


THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  WICKED  IS  AN  ABOMINATION 
TO  THE  LORD  :  BUT  THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  UPRIGHT 
IS  HIS  DELIGHT. 


great  truth,  is  equally  the  dictate 
of  natural  and  of  revealed  religion. 
It  is  the  expression  of  a  feeling  divinely 
engraven  on  the  heart  of  man,  at  least  as 
early  as  his  first  recovery  from  the  fall  ; 
and  which,  not  even  the  worst  conse 
quences  of  that  fall  have  ever  been  able 
entirely  to  deface.  For  at  all  times,  un 
der  all  dispensations,  and  amidst  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances,  some 
efforts  have  been  made,  at  least  by  a  few 
distinguished  individuals,  to  assert  the 
pure  and  holy  worship  of  a  pure  and 
holy  God. 

c  3 
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It  is  a  delightful  result  and  proof  of 
the  divine  benignity,  that,  respecting 
this  first  concern  of  man,  God  left  not 
himself  without  witness,  during  the  gross 
delusions  of  the  heathen  world.  Some 
seeds  and  embers  of  the  patriarchal  re 
ligion,  some  notices  and  feelings  of  the 
reverence  due  to  the  Supreme  Governor 
of  all,  were  kept  alive  by  sages  and 
poets,  the  unconscious,  but  salutary 
agents  of  Divine  Providence.  "  As  God, 
desiring  the  salvation  of  the  Jews,  gave 
them  the  prophets,"  so,  says  an  ancient 
Father  of  the  church,  (1)  •"  he  sepa 
rated  from  the  common  mass,  the  most 
approved  among  the  Gentiles  ;  raising  up 
to  them  peculiar  prophets,  in  their  own 
languages,  according  to  their  capacity  of 
receiving  this  heavenly  benefit." 

To  these  sages  and  poets,  whom  this 
pious  Father  does  not  scruple  to  call 
prophets  of  the  Gentiles,  Saint  Paul  fre 
quently  refers.  Sanctioned,  therefore, 
by  his  authority,  I  shall  produce  from 
their  writings,  some  illustrations  of  the 
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text;  (2)  which  may,  perhaps,  afford 
useful  matter  of  reflection,  even  to  a 
Christian  congregation.  For,  should  we 
not  be  provoked  to  a  holy  jealousy,  by 
the  just  views,  and  elevated  feelings  of 
men,  who  had  neither  the  light,  the  ex 
ample,  nor  the  spiritual  aid,  vouchsafed 
to  us,  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ? 

"  It  is  not,"  says  Plato,  "  the  nature  of 
God  to  be  actuated  by  gifts,  like  a  dis 
honest  usurer.  It  would  be  dreadful,  if 
he  regarded  our  gifts  and  sacrifices,  and 
not  the  soul  of  the  offerer,  whether  it  be 
just  and  holy." 

"  The  wicked."  says  a  great  dramatic 
poet,  "  have  brought  themselves  to  ima 
gine,  that  by  gifts  and  sacrifices,  they 
may  appease  God.  But  they  lose  both 
their  labour  and  expense.  For,  to  Him, 
no  supplications  are  acceptable  from  the 
perjurer.  And  the  pious  will  obtain  that 
ready  pardon,  which  is  with-held  from 
the  wicked.  Therefore,  I  give  you  this 
admonition  :  You  that  are  virtuous,  you 
c  4 
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that  live  a  life  of  piety  and  good  faith, 
persevere,  that  you  may  rejoice  in  your 
deeds." 

"  Let  not  the  impious  dare,"  says 
Cicero,  "  to  approach  the  Deity  with 
gifts.  For,  can  it  be  doubted  what  is  the 
mind  of  God,  when  no  good  man  would 
accept  a  present  from  a  villain  ?" 

And  to  select  one  more  passage,  from 
a  multitude  equally  impressive,  "  Who 
ever  thinks  to  honour  God,  except  by  the 
surrender  of  himself,  makes  this  honour 
consist  in  profuse  expenditure ;  offering 
not  his  own  virtue,  but  things  outward 
and  ceremonial,  a  gift  without  a  heart ; 
which  not  even  a  good  man  would  wil 
lingly  accept.  But  the  simplest  present, 
if  it  be  only  adorned  with  piety  of  mind, 
is  preferred  before  the  most  sumptuous 
oblation.  With  piety,  all  things  are  ac 
ceptable  in  the  sight  of  God;  without  it, 
nothing.  The  gifts  and  sacrifices  of  fools, 
are  but  fuel  for  the  flames  ;  their  offer 
ings  are  only  the  prey  of  the  sacrilegious. 
:But  a  divine  temper,  solidly  established, 
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unites  a  man  to  God.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  wise  man  is  esteemed  the  only  priest, 
the  only  friend  of  God,  the  only  profi 
cient  in  prayer.  For  he  alone  knows 
how  to  honour  God,  who  in  the  first 
place,  makes  an  oblation  of  himself;  and 
moulds  his  soul  into  a  divine  image ; 
and  prepares  his  mind  as  a  temple,  for 
the  reception  of  divine  light.  For  God 
has  not,  upon  earth,  a  more  domestic 
sanctuary,  than  a  pure  and  pious  soul." 

Thus,  even  in  the  Gentile  world,  we 
hear  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience 
pronouncing,  that  "  the  sacrifice  of  the 
wicked  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord : 
but  the  prayer  of  the  upright,  his  de 
light."  This  evidence  might  put  many 
to  shame,  who  profess  and  call  them 
selves  Christians.  But  we  must  remem 
ber,  that  such  evidence  is  strictly  subor 
dinate.  Our  unerring  guide  is  the  Sacred 
Scripture.  There  God  speaks.  And 
who  shall  presume  to  countervail  his 
words  ? 

"  Hear,  oh  earth  !  Behold,  I  will  bring 
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evil  upon  this  people ;  even  the  fruits  of 
their  thoughts.  Because  they  have  not 
hearkened  to  my  word,  nor  to  my  law. 
To  what  purpose  cometh  there  to  me 
incense  from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane 
from  a  far  country  ?  Your  burnt  offerings 
are  not  acceptable,  nor  your  sacrifices 
sweet  unto  me.  Bring  no  more  vain 
oblations.  Incense  is  an  abomination 
unto  me.  When  ye  spread  forth  your 
hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you. 
Your  hands  are  full  of  blood  !'* 

But  to  the  contrite,  the  humble,  the 
upright,  the  sincerely  pious,  how  gracious, 
and  how  comfortable  are  his  words  ! 

"  Thus  saith  the  High  and  Lofty  One, 
that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is 
Holy  :  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place, 
with  him,  also,  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit ;  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of 
the  contrite  ones.  Offer  unto  God 
thanksgiving,  and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the 
Most  High.  Whoso  offereth  praise  ho- 
noureth  me ;  and  to  him  that  ordereth 
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his  conversation  aright,  will  I  shew  the 
salvation  of  God.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  before  they  call,  I  will  answer; 
and  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will 
hear.  They  shall  call  on  my  name,  and 
I  will  hear  them.  I  will  say,  it  is  my 
people  ;  and  they  shall  say,  the  Lord  is 
my  God." 

Such,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  is 
the  import  of  the  text.  Such  the  alter 
native  which  it  sets  before  us.  To  be 
alienated  from  God's  spirit,  out-casts  from 
his  presence,  an  abomination  in  his  sight. 
Or  to  be  acknowledged  and  cherished,  as 
his  servants,  his  children,  his  peculiar  peo 
ple  ;  the  delight  of  his  holiness  ;  and  the 
dwelling-place  of  that  High  and  Lofty  One, 
who  inhabiteth  eternity.  Life  and  death, 
blessing  and  cursing,  are  thus  submitted 
to  our  choice.  Therefore  chuse  life,  that 
both  thou  and  thy  seed  may  live  ;  that 
thou  mayst  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
cleave  unto  him  ;  for  he  is  thy  life,  and 
the  length  of  thy  days. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  see  the  general 
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import  of  the  text,  We  must  not  be  con 
tent  with  a  speculative  apprehension  of 
this  great  alternative.  We  must  examine 
the  subject  more  narrowly.  We  must 
lay  it  most  seriously  to  heart.  For,  it  is 
essential  to  our  everlasting  welfare,  that 
we  not  only  understand,  but  feel  these 
things ;  that  they  become  within  us,  liv 
ing,  operative  principles  of  goodness ;  en 
larging  our  views,  enlivening  our  devotion, 
purifying  our  tempers,  and  diffusing  a 
sober,  but  serene  influence  through  every 
portion  of  our  lives. 

"  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked,  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord :  but  the  prayer 
of  the  upright  is  his  delight." 

Observe  the  exquisite  propriety  of  ex 
pression.  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  : 
the  prayer  of  the  upright.  The  ceremo 
nial  observances  of  the  one  :  the  spiritual 
worship  of  the  other.  (3)  It  is  not  said, 
the  prayer  of  the  wicked  :  for,  in  the 
true,  and  only  adequate  import  of  the 
term,  the  wicked  cannot  pray.  Sacrifice, 
indeed,  he  may  offer;  vain  oblations  he 
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may  bring.  But,  to  be  deliberately  sinful, 
in  any  one  habitude  of  heart  and  life,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  pray  unto  the  God 
of  purity  and  truth,  is  utterly  impossible. 
The  wicked,  it  is  true,  may  lift  up  his 
voice,  and  raise  his  hands  to  heaven,  and 
observe  every  outward  solemnity  with 
scrupulous  precision.  He  may  utter  the 
language  of  devotion,  in  the  synagogue, 
and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets.  Nay, 
so  great  is  the  power  of  self-deception, 
that  he  may  enter  into  his  closet,  and 
shut  his  door,  and  use  the  very  words 
which  Christ  our  Saviour  taught.  But, 
even  so,  the  wicked  man  cannot  be  said 
to  pray.  For  what  is  prayer  ?  It  is,  in 
truth,  a  sacred  thing.  It  is,  at  once,  the 
utterance,  and  offering  of  the  heart.  It  is 
a  dedication  of  ourselves,  our  souls,  and 
bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and 
lively  sacrifice  unto  God.  It  is,  in  its 
essence,  an  inward  spiritual  feeling ;  of 
which,  the  words  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
posture  of  the  body,  and  all  other  circum 
stances  perceptible  to  man,  are  merely 
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the  outward  signs.  But,  to  the  inward 
feeling,  the  wicked  man  is  utterly  a 
stranger.  If  that  feeling  glowed  within 
his  breast,  he  would  cease  to  be  wicked. 
Therefore  he  can  barely  exhibit  the 
outward  sign  ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  his 
devotion  is  a  body,  without  a  soul.  It 
as  little  resembles  the  prayer  of  a  good 
man,  as  the  temple  of  an  idol  resembles 
the  sanctuary  of  God. 

Does  any  question  the  justice  of  this 
conclusion  ?  Let  him,  then,  acquaint  us, 
what  one  branch  of  true  devotion  can  the 
wicked  man  adequately  fulfil?  Can  he 
worthily  magnify  the  name  of  God,  who 
in  his  own  person,  habitually  dishonours 
the  name  of  that  God  ?  Can  he,  with 
due  moderation  pray  for  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  who  prizes  those  good  things 
above  the  fountain  of  Eternal  Goodness? 
Can  he,  affectionately  intercede  for  all 
mankind,  whose  actions  prove,  that  he 
neither  loves  his  neighbour,  nor  himself? 
(4)  Can  he,  seriously  implore  the  graces 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  daily  and  hourly 
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grieves  that  Holy  Spirit,  by  wilful  and 
deliberate  Sin  ?  Can  he  faithfully  return 
thanks  to  the  giver  of  every  good  gift, 
and  every  perfect  dispensation,  whose 
life  is  a  series  of  most  base  ingratitude, 
abusing  the  gifts  of  divine  providence, 
and  rejecting  the  overtures  of  divine 
grace  ?  But  why  do  I  thus  proceed  ?  To 
prolong  this  detailed  enquiry  would  be  to 
insult  the  meanest  understanding.  It  is 
incontrovertible,  it  is  self-evident,  that, 
though  the  deliberate  sinner  may  sacri 
fice,  he  cannot  pray.  He  cannot  approach 
his  Maker,  with  a  lowly,  penitent,  and 
obedient  heart.  He  cannot  draw  near 
with  faith.  He  cannot  lift  up  his  heart, 
unto  the  Lord.  He  cannot  unite  himself 
in  spirit  with  angels,  and  arch-angels,  and 
all  the  company  of  heaven.  "  Unto  the 
wicked,  God  saith,  what  hast  thou  to  do, 
to  declare  my  statutes,  or  that  thou 
shouldest  take  my  covenant  in  thy 
mouth  ?  Now,  consider  this,  all  ye  that 
forget  God ;  lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces, 
and  there  be  none  to  deliver." 
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True  devotion  is  universal  in  its  oper 
ation.  It  has  various  states,  indeed ; 
and,  commonly,  progressive  stages.  But, 
in  its  weakest  state,  and  in  its  earliest 
stage,  it  is  marked  by  full  integrity  of 
purpose.  It  holds  no  compromise,  no 
truce,  no  secret  correspondence  with  any 
known  sin.  The  pious  man  is  at  irre- 
concileable  warfare  with  all  the  hosts  of 
darkness.  (5)  Peace,  indeed,  is  the  ob 
ject  of  his  prime  solicitude.  But  it  is, 
that  the  very  God  of  peace  may  sanctify 
him  wholly.  It  is,  that  his  whole  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  may  be  preserved  blame 
less,  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He,  therefore,  that  in  any  one 
habitude  of  heart  and  life,  is  deliberately 
sinful,  by  the  indulgence  of  that  one  pro 
pensity,  bespeaks  himself  a  stranger  to 
all  true  devotion.  And  can  the  sacrifice 
of  such  a  man  be  acceptable  unto  God  ? 
We  may  answer  by  another  question. 
Would  the  services  of  such  a  man,  be 
acceptable  to  a  virtuous  fellow-mortal? 
Do  you  not  know,  do  you  not  feel,  that 
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all  external  service,  when  unprompted  by 
the  fulness  of  the  heart,  is  less  than 
nothing  ?  Ask  a  good  man,  why  is  he 
gratified  by  the  attentions  of  the  friend 
that  he  esteems  :  why  is  he  delighted  by 
the  assiduities  of  the  child  that  he  loves  ? 
Will  he  say,  that  it  is  the  bare  act,  the 
outward  service,  the  personal  accommo 
dation,  with  which  he  is  affected  ?  No,  my 
brethren :  he  will  tell  you,  that  it  is  the 
kindly  feeling,  the  tender  affection  (6),  the 
benevolence  that  beams  through  the  coun 
tenance,  the  love  that  glistens  in  the  eye. 
And  thus  it  is,  only  in  an  infinitely 
higher  degree,  with  Him  who  needeth  no 
service  at  our  hands;  who  seeketh  not 
our's,  but  ourselves  ;  who  seeketh  our 
selves,  for  our  own  good,  to  make  us  wise, 
and  pure,  and  just,  and  happy.  "  My 
son,  give  me  thy  heart,"  is  the  language 
of  our  God.  And,  without  the  heart,  if 
a  man  were  to  give  the  whole  substance 
of  his  house,  it  would  be  utterly  con 
temned.  How  many  vain  oblations,  how 
many  sumptuous  offerings,  how  many 
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dazzling  acts  of  bounty,  what  a  profusion 
of  observances  highly  esteemed  among 
men,  if  tried  by  this  test,  would  dwindle 
into  insignificance  !  And  the  day  is  fast 
approaching,  when  all  those  splendid  mo 
numents  shall  crumble  into  dust ;  when 
no  vestige  shall  remain,  but  a  hideous 
mass  of  ruins,  bearing  this  inscription : 

THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  WICKED,  IS  AN 
ABOMINATION  TO  THE  LORD  ! 

"  Then  shall  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God.  And  the  books  shall 
be  opened.  And  the  dead  shall  be 
judged,  out  of  those  things  which  are 
written  in  the  books,  according  to  their 
deeds.  And  they  that  have  done  good 
shall  come  forth,  unto  the  resurrection  of 
life.  And  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto 
the  resurrection  of  damnation  !" 

Oh !  that  men  were  wise ;  that  they 
understood  this  ;  that  they  would  consi 
der  their  latter  end  !  Then  might  they 
feel,  that,  without  holiness,  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord  !  Then  might  the  wicked 
man  forsake  his  way ;  and  the  un- 
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righteous  man  forsake  his  thoughts. 
Then  might  they  return  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  would  have  mercy  upon  them  ; 
and  to  our  God,  and  he  would  abund 
antly  pardon. 

"  Come,  now,  and  let  us  reason  toge 
ther,  saith  the  Lord.  Though  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow: 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool.  If  ye  be  willing  and 
obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the 
land." 

Yes  :  we  have  a  God  who  is  merciful 
and  gracious  ;  long-suffering,  and  abund 
ant  in  goodness  and  truth.  Who,  though 
He  heareth  not  the  voice  of  the  wicked, 
and  hateth  the  sacrifice  of  the  presump 
tuous  sinner,  despiseth  not  the  sighing  of 
a  contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire  of  such  as 
be  sorrowful.  There  is  joy  in  the  pre 
sence  of  the  angels  of  God,  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth.  And,  assuredly, 
the  first  returning  prayer  of  that  sinner 
is  delightful  unto  God  himself  (7),  "  I 
will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father ;  and 
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will  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am 
no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  Son  ; 
make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants. 
And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his  Father. 
But,  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off, 
his  Father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion, 
and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him.  And  the  Son  said  unto  him,  Fa 
ther,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and 
before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to 
be  called  thy  Son  !  But  the  Father  said 
to  his  servants,  Bring  forth  the  best  robe, 
and  put  it  on  him  ;  and  put  a  ring  on 
his  hand,  and  shoes  on  his  feet;  and 
bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it ; 
and  let  us  eat  and  be  merry.  For,  this 
my  Son,  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again. 
He  was  lost,  and  is  found  !" 

But,  if  the  prayer  of  a  returning  prodi 
gal  be  thus  acceptable  unto  God  ;  the 
prayer  of  the  upright,  the  confirmed,  the 
victorious  Christian,  is  peculiarly  his  de 
light.  It  is  the  delight  of  God,  because 
it  embraces  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
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true  religion  ;  faith,  and  hope,  and  love  ; 
purity,  humility,  and  heavenly  desires. 
When  the  good  man  prays  to  God,  his 
spirit  is  enlightened,  his  heart  is  enlarged, 
his  views  are  full  of  immortality  and 
bliss.  He  pours  forth,  indeed,  the  hopes 
and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his 
soul.  But  he  hath  found  a  haven  of  tran 
quillity,  in  accordance  with  that  good 
and  perfect  will  of  God,  which  to  him 
is  always  acceptable.  Nor  is  it  for  him 
self  alone,  that  the  good  man  prays  : 
nor  is  it  on  himself  alone  that  he  draws 
down  the  dew  of  the  heavenly  blessing. 
He  is,  indeed,  the  instrument  of  good  to 
many ;  and,  in  that  day,  many  shall  arise, 
and  call  him  blessed.  His  family,  his 
friends,  his  country,  the  supporters  of 
public  order,  the  ornaments  of  social 
intercourse,  the  cultivators  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion,  all  share  in  his  devo 
tions,  and,  we  may  add,  are  all  benefited 
by  his  devotions  ;  for  the  fervently  ener 
getic  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much.  But  never  is  his  piety  more  deep 
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and  calm,  never  does  he  imbibe  a  larger 
portion  of  our  Saviour's  spirit,  than 
when  his  intercessions  arise  for  those  who 
have  done  or  wished  him  evil :  for  those, 
who  have  pursued  him  with  injuries  that 
he  did  not  merit,  or  calumnies  that  he 
did  not  provoke.  (8)  He  is,  in  truth,  an 
universal  blessing  :  reaping  the  fruit  of 
Christian  piety,  in  the  happiness  of  a 
Christian  temper  ;  and  largely  diffusing 
that  happiness  around  him :  spreading 
the  voice  of  joy  and  health,  throughout 
the  dwellings  of  the  righteous  ;  and  en 
tailing  the  divine  blessing  on  those  who 
come  after  him,  to  the  latest  generations. 
His  words  are  noted  in  the  book  of 
God's  remembrance  :  his  prayers  ascend 
as  a  memorial  unto  God.  "  The  four 
living  creatures,  and  the  four-and-twenty 
elders,  fell  down  before  the  Lamb:  having 
every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden 
vials,  full  of  odours,  which  are  the  pray 
ers  of  the  Saints."  These  were  the  trans 
actions  in  heaven,  when  it  was  disclosed 
to  the  beloved  disciple,  John  :  these  will 
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be  the  transactions  in  heaven,  till  the 
consummation  of  all  things.  Then  shall 
the  pure  in  heart  see  God,  face  to  face ; 
and  fall  down  before  his  Throne,  and 
offer  up  their  prayers,  and  praises,  and 
thanksgivings,  through  all  the  ages  of 
Eternity ! 
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NOTES. 

(1)  Page  22.     An  ancient  Father  of  the  Church. ~\ 
Saint  Clement  of  Alexandria.     Stromata.  Lib.  vi.  §  5. 
p.  761.     Edit.  Potter. 

(2)  Page  23.     Some  illustrations  of  the  text ,  from 
Gentile  writers."}     For  the  originals  of  the  passages 
here  cited,  see  Plato.  Alcibiad.  ii.  Tom.  ii.  p.  14-9.  E. 
Edit.  Serran.  Plauti,  Rudentis  Prolog,  line  22—30. 
Ciceron.  de  Legib.  lib.  ii.  §16.  p.  137.  Edit.  Davies. 
Hieroclis  in  Aur.    Carm.  p.  28 — 32.     Edit.  Warren. 
Though  Hierocles  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
passages  here  adduced  may  be  received  as  a  far  more 
ancient  testimony.     They  are,  almost  literally,  bor 
rowed   from   the   early   Pythagorean    writers.       See 
Warren's,    or    rather,    Ashton's    notes :    also,    the 
"  Opuscula  Philosophica  et  Mythological  of  Gale. 

(3)  Page  28.      The  ceremonial  observances   of  the 
one  ;  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  other. ~]     "  Observa, 
quod  in  impiis,  nomen  ponit  quod  externa  significat : 
in  rectis,  quod  intenmm  cultum."     "  Observe,  that 
in  speaking  of  the  wicked,  he  employs  a  term  descrip 
tive  of  external  rites :  in   speaking  of  the  upright,  a 
term  descriptive  of  internal  homage."     Mercerus  in 
locum. 

(4-)  Page  30.  Whose  actions  prove,  that  he  neither 
loves  his  neighbour  nor  himself. ~\  ORIGEN,  in  expound 
ing  the  second  great  commandment  of  the  law,  has 
a  weighty  observation.  "  According  to  the  Psalmist, 
he  that  loveth  iniquity,  hateth  his  own  soul,  and, 
according  to  Solomon,  he  that  refuseth  instruction, 
despiseth  his  own  soul.  Now,  it  is  manifest,  that  no 
person  who  loveth  iniquity,  can  love  his  neighbour  as 
himself;  for,  towards  himself  he  has  no  love.  And 
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no  person  who  refuseth  instruction,  can  love  his  neigh 
bour  as  himself;  for,  towards  himself  he  has  no  re 
gard.  And  thus,  it  follows,  that  whosoever  loveth 
iniquity,  and  refuseth  instruction,  and  hateth  his  own 
soul,  cannot  keep  the  second  commandment."  Vide 
Origen :  in  S.  Matt.  Edit.  Bened.  Tom.iii.  p.  832. 

(5)  Page  32.     Irreconcileable  warfare  with  all  the 
Hosts  of  darkness."]     It  was  the  excellent  advice  of 
SAINT  CHRYSOSTOM,    "  Have  but  one  enemy,    the 
devil :  to  him  be  never  reconciled."  Ad  Pop.  Antioch. 
Horn.  20.  §5. 

The  advice  of  a  great  worthy  of  our  own  church,  is 
not  less  valuable.  Thus  speaks  the  learned  Joseph 
Mede  :  "  Renounce  all  kind  of  peace,  till  thou  hast 
found  the  peace  of  conscience.  Discard  all  joy,  till 
thou  feelest  the  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Doe  this, 
and  there  is  no  calamity  so  great,  but  thou  maist 
undergo;  no  burthen  so  heavy,  but  thou  maist  easily 
bear  it.  Doe  this,  and  thou  shalt  live  in  the  fear, 
dye  in  the  favour,  and  rise  in  the  power,  of  God  the 
Father ;  and  help  to  make  up  the  heavenly  concert ; 
singing  with  the  saints  and  angels,  hallelujah,  hallelu 
jah  ;  all  glory,  and  honour,  and  praise,  be  ascribed  to 
the  Lamb,  and  to  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  for 
evermore  !"  MEDE'S  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  398. 

(6)  Page  33.   The  kindly  feeling,  the  tender  affection, 
Sfc.~\    "  One  word,"  says  Dio  Prusaeus,  "  spoken  from 
benevolence  and  friendship,   is   more  valuable,  than 
all  the  gold,  and  the  crowns,  and  the  splendid  dis 
tinctions,  which  are  coveted  among  men.''     See  the 
original,   cited   by  Gataker ;    Oper.   Critic.    Vol.  ii. 
p.  335.     At  the  same  place,  Gataker  also  cites,  as 
illustrative  of  the  present  text,  the  answer  of  the 
Ammonian   Oracle    to   the   Athenian    ambassadors. 
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"  That  the  prayer  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  more 
acceptable  to  Jove,  than  the  sacrifices  of  all  the  other 
Grecians.  See  the  second  Alcibiades  of  Plato,  vol.  ii. 
p.  149.  of  Serranus's  edition.  On  such  a  subject, 
however,  it  is  more  suitable  to  conclude,  in  the  words 
of  St.  Augustine,  "  Pietas  cultus  Dei  est :  nee  colitur 
ille,  nisi  amando."  "  Piety  is  the  worship  of  God ; 
nor  is  he  worshipped,  except  where  he  is  loved." 
Epist.cxl.§45. 

(7)  Page  35.     Thejirst  returning  prayer  of  a  sin 
ner  is  delightful  unto   God.~\      "  Such,"  says   Saint 
Chrysostom,   "  is  the  philanthropy  of  God,  that  he 
never  rejecteth  sincerity  of  repentance.     Though  a 
person  had  reached  the  very  summit  of  iniquity,  and 
thence  should  desire  to  return  to  the  path  of  virtue, 
God  will  both  receive  and  meet  such  a  person,  and 
omit  nothing,  which  may  restore  him  to  his  former 
stability  and  comfort." 

"  For,  if  the  Devil  hath  so  far  prevailed,  as  to 
depress  thee  from  so  lofty  a  pinnacle  of  virtue,  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  wickedness ;  much  more,  is  God  able 
to  restore  thee  to  thy  former  virtue.  And  not  only 
this,  but  to  make  thee  far  more  happy  than  before." 
S.  CHRYSOST.  ad  Theod.laps.  tom.vi.61.63.Ed.  Sav. 

(8)  Page  38.     Intercession  for  enemies."]  "What  is 
the  perfection  of  love  ?  To  love  our  enemies ;  to  love 
them    to    that   extent    that    they  may    become    our 
brethren.     So  love  thine  enemies,  that  thou  mayest 
wish  them  to  become  thy  brethren.     So  love  thine 
enemies,  that  they  may  be  called  into  thy  society. 
For  thus  did  he  love,  who,  as  he  hung  upon  the 
cross,    exclaimed:    Father,  forgive  them,-  they  know 
not  what  they  do!"  S.  AUGUSTINE  on  the  Jirst  Epistle 
of  S.John.  Tract.  1. 
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ROMANS,  xii.  2. 

BE    NOT    CONFORMED    TO   THIS   WORLD  ;     BUT     BE    YE 
TRANSFORMED  BY  THE  RENEWING  OF  YOUR  MIND. 

FT  was  the  great  object  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  to  make  his  followers  eminently 
holy,  and  thereby,  eminently  happy.  He 
came,  to  enlighten  their  understandings, 
that  they  might  know  what  is  true ;  to 
engage  their  affections,  that  they  might 
love  what  is  good ;  to  invigorate  and 
exalt  their  active  powers,  that  they  might, 
in  all  things,  be  conformed  to  the  pure 
and  perfect  image  of  their  Maker.  Pro 
vision  was  thus  made,  for  all  the  essential 
interests  of  man.  In  this  brief,  yet  bound 
less  compass,  are  contained  wisdom,  and 
happiness,  and  holiness,  and  salvation. 
Salvation,  it  is  true,  is  very  commonly 
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restricted  to  the  future  world ;  to  an 
escape  from  everlasting  misery,  and  a 
participation  of  eternal  enjoyment.  Not 
such,  however,  is  the  salvation  of  the 
Gospel.  We  are  there  instructed,  that  sin 
itself  is  misery,  and  its  dominion,  even 
in  this  life,  a  beginning  of  hell ;  that 
righteousness  is  happiness,  and  its  habi 
tual  mastery  an  anticipated  heaven  ;  that 
peace  below,  is  the  path  to  blessedness 
above;  that  salvation  is  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  at  once  requiring  and  imparting 
spiritual  attainments,  to  conduct  us 
through  time,  and  prepare  us  for  a 
blessed  eternity. 

Carelessness  of  these  truths,  always 
dangerous,  is  often  fatal.  It  induces  a 
compromise  with  the  spirit,  principles, 
and  practices,  of  the  world  around  us.  It 
represses  all  the  nobler  tendencies  of  our 
nature;  and  prevents  many  an  application 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  for  tendencies  and 
powers  yet  more  noble  and  exalted.  It 
makes  men  rest  contented  in  a  low,  slav 
ish,  unaspiring  mediocrity,  without  any 
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effort  to  become  morally  victorious,  be 
cause  they  deem  moral  victory  impossible 
at  this  side  of  the  grave. 

But  the  serious  Christian,  though  an 
humble,  is  a  hopeful  being;  conscious, 
indeed,  of  infirmity  ;  but  confident,  also, 
of  assistance  from  the  highest  power. 
And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Difficul 
ties  but  call  forth  his  energy  ;  dangers 
but  provoke  his  vigilance  ;  temptations 
but  give  depth  and  feeling  to  his  prayers. 
And,  such  energy,  such  vigilance,  such 
prayers,  are  precious  in  the  sight  of  God. 
From  Him  they  flow,  to  Him  they  return, 
by  Him  they  are  unspeakably  rewarded. 
Difficulties  vanish,  and  dangers  flee  away, 
and  temptations  issue  in  the  triumph  of 
the  tempted.  Cheered  by  the  presence, 
and  conducted  by  the  hand,  of  an  al 
mighty,  though  invisible  Protector,  he 
advances  from  stage  to  stage,  he  ascends 
from  strength  to  strength,  till  finally,  all 
enemies  are  subdued  beneath  his  feet. 
He  acquaints  himself  with  God,  and  is  at 
peace.  He  loves  God,  and  all  things 
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conspire  for  his  good.  He  imitates  God, 
and  rejoiceth  in  that  blessedness,  which 
God  alone  can  give,  and  which  the  righte 
ous  only  can  enjoy. 

To  the  mind  and  heart  thus  influenced 
by  Christianity,  the  sources  of  enjoyment 
are  alike  rich  and  inexhaustible.  Every 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  every  manifest 
ation  of  providence,  every  trial  of  faith, 
every  exercise  of  patience,  every  victory 
over  prejudice,  the  subjugation  of  pas 
sion,  the  ascendency  of  reason,  the  har 
mony  of  good  affections,  the  integrity  of 
generous  conduct,  and,  above  all,  and  in 
all,  the  consecration  of  the  whole  man  to 
the  love  and  service  of  Almighty  God, 
these  are  the  proper  enjoyments  of  a 
Christian  ;  enjoyments,  worthy  of  a  being 
who  shall  live  for  ever.  This  is  the  com 
mencement  of  salvation  upon  earth  :  this, 
the  love,  and.peace,  and  joy,  which  Christ 
bequeathed  all  his  faithful  followers,  to 
cherish  them  in  life,  to  comfort  them  in 
death,  to  follow  them  through  all  the 
changes  of  immortal  being. 
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These  thoughts,  my  brethren,  have 
been  suggested  by  the  words  of  the  text : 
words,  which  exhort  us  to  seek  this  very 
salvation,  and  to  realize  within  ourselves 
this  very  love,  and  peace,  and  joy : 
words,  which  warn  us  from  delusion, 
misery,  and  death  ;  and  which  invite  us 
to  the  acquisition  of  pure,  calm,  heavenly 
tempers,  —  the  fervency  of  faith,  the 
cheerfulness  of  hope,  and  the  graciousness 
of  Christian  charity.  In  the  following 
discourse,  then,  you  will  be  prepared  to 
learn,  what  we  must  resign,  and  what  we 
must  embrace,  in  order  to  be  happy  here, 
and  happy  for  ever.  An  important,  and 
a  fruitful  subject. 

"  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world," 
says  the  Apostle,  "  but  be  ye  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  your  minds."  This 
is,  in  truth,  the  sum  and  substance,  the 
soul  and  spirit,  of  all  practical  religion. 
It  identically  corresponds  with  the  views 
elsewhere  exhibited  by  Saint  Paul,  of  the 
grand  design  of  the  Gospel.  "  The  grace 
of  God,  which  bringeth  salvation,  hath 
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appeared  unto  all  men  ;  teaching  us, 
that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,. 'we  should  live  soberly,  righte 
ously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world." 
And  again,  "  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  re 
deem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify 
unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works."  The  whole  scope  and 
meaning  of  these  wonderful  passages, 
(and  who  but  their  own  author  could  do 
justice  to  their  depth  and  fulness?)  is 
comprised  in  the  words  of  our  present 
text.  For,  whoever  is  not  "  conformed 
to  this  world,"  must  conscientiously 
"  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts," 
and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
"  redeemed  from  all  iniquity."  And 
whoever  is  really  "  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  his  mind,"  cannot  but 
"  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in 
this  present  world,"  and  must,  con 
sequently,  be  one  of  God's  "  purified 
and  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works." 
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Would  we,  then,  obtain  complete  de 
liverance  from  spiritual  bondage?  We 
must  resist  and  overcome  that  world, 
which  enslaves  its  votaries.  And  would 
we  attain  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  res 
cued  powers  ?  We  must  use  constant 
prayer,  and  unremitting  exertion,  that 
we  may  be  "  transformed  by  the  renew 
ing  of  our  mind."  We  must,  indeed, 
exert  ourselves,  but  in  the  first  place,  and 
as  our  great  reliance,  we  must  pray  to 
God.  For,  we  cannot  maintain  the  con 
flict  by  our  own  strength  ;  we  cannot 
overcome  the  world,  unless  we  be  pre 
viously  born  of  God ;  we  cannot  be  made 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  by 
any  lower  principle  than  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life,  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  "  For  this 
is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith." 

It  is  the  great  moral  purpose  of  Chris 
tianity,  to  make  us  live  on  earth  as  citi 
zens  of  heaven ;  as  those,  who  seek  a 
better  country,  a  more  enduring  habita 
tion  ;  to  make  what  is  invisible,  spiritual, 
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and  eternal,  predominate  over  what  is 
visible,  corporeal,  and  temporal ;  to  with 
draw  our  affections  from  low,  trivial,  un 
satisfactory  objects ;  and  to  place  us  in  a 
world,  where  all  is  elevated,  important, 
and  answerable  to  the  claims  of  spirits 
made  for  God  (1),  and  which  in  God 
alone  can  find  their  adequate  enjoyment. 
In  the  regions  of  this  good  and  pleasant 
land,  there  may,  indeed,  be  sufferings 
and  trials.  But  sufferings,  which  purify 
the  soul ;  and  trials,  which  advance  our 
nature  towards  its  full  perfection.  If  we 
do  but  leave  the  desert,  we  shall  reach 
the  garden  of  the  Lord  :  and  the  light 
of  his  countenance  will  cheer  us  ;  and  the 
inspirations  of  his  spirit  will  direct  us. 
For  every  relinquishment,  we  shall  obtain 
a  rich  indemnity  :  in  this  life,  an  hundred 
fold ;  in  the  world  to  come,  life  everlast 
ing.  This  is  the  special  promise  of  our 
Saviour :  and  whatsoever  Christ  hath 
promised,  he  will  assuredly  perform. 

Relinquishments,  indeed,  must  unre 
servedly  be  made.     We  must  renounce 
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this  present  evil  world,  or  we  never  shall 
inherit  a  better.  We  must  renounce  this 
present  evil  world,  or  our  portion  for 
eternity,  shall  be  a  world  still  more 
wretched  and  uncomfortable.  This  is  the 
language  of  Scripture  ;  decided,  unequi 
vocal,  uncompromising,  which  cannot  be 
evaded  :  "  The  friendship  of  the  world 
is  enmity  with  God ;  whoever,  there 
fore,  is  the  friend  of  the  world,  is  the 
enemy  of  God."  And  what  enemy  of 
God  shall  be  admitted  to  God's  eternal 
rest  ?  What  enemy  of  God  shall  escape 
the  final  doom,  when  God  ariseth  and  his 
enemies  are  scattered  ?  When  he  shall 
say  before  an  assembled  universe,  "  But 
these  mine  enemies,  which  would  not 
that  I  should  reign  over  them,  bring 
hither,  and  slay  them  before  me !" 

This,  truly,  is  alarming  language.  But 
that  merciful  parent,  who  would  rather 
win  us  to  our  duty,  must  sometimes  alarm 
us  into  happiness.  Let  us  only  rest  as 
sured,  that  there  is  not  a  terror  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  not  winged  by  mercy ; 
E  2 
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and  then,  the  shaft  which  penetrates,  will 
wound  us  but  to  heal.  To  renounce  the 
world,  to  tear  it  from  our  hearts,  to  tram 
ple  it  under  our  feet ;  to  do  this,  or  to 
forfeit  our  eternal  bliss,  and  meet  our 
final  condemnation ;  this  indeed,  is  hard 
to  flesh  and  blood,  this  appears  a  harsh 
word,  and  who  may  bear  it  ?  But,  let  us 
pause  a  moment.  What  is  the  world  ? 
Is  it  that  system  of  nature  and  provi 
dence,  which  God  himself  hath  formed, 
and  hath  appointed  as  our  present  sphere 
of  operation  ?  Is  ,it  that  fair,  and  won 
drous  fabric,  which  started  into  being  at 
the  creative  word,  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy,  and  the  Maker  of  all, 
with  tranquil  majesty  pronounced,  that  all 
was  very  good  ?  Is  it  that  combination  of 
cheerful,  animated,  co-operative  action, 
by  which  mind  is  elicited,  intelligence 
expanded,  social  intercourse  improved, 
benevolence  excited  and  employed,  and 
capacities  matured,  for  every  thing  true 
and  honest,  just  and  pure,  lovely  and  of 
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good  report,  virtuous  and  praise-worthy  ? 
Is   this    the   world  which    we    must  re 
nounce?  Is   this   the  post   from    which 
we  must  retire  ?  Are  we  to  forego  our 
place    and    occupation    in    this    mighty 
sphere  ;  to  cease  to  be  men,  that  we  may 
become  Christians ;  to  cease  to  be  Chris 
tians,  that  we  may  pursue  an  ideal  phan 
tom    of  unattainable  abstraction  ?    God 
forbid,  my  brethren !  This  is  God's  world; 
and  to  malign  it,  to  desert  it,  to  despise 
it,  were  to  fly  in  the  face  of  its  Maker 
and  Preserver  ;  were  to  forsake  the  very 
purpose  of  our  being ;  and  to  relinquish 
the  instrumental  means  of  our  own  reli 
gious  perfection.     But  there  is,   indeed, 
a  world,  which  the  Scripture  every  where 
denounces  ;  conformity  to  which,  is  ever 
lasting  ruin.     That  world,  so  lamentably 
degraded  and   debased  by  wicked    men 
and  wicked  spirits  ;  that  agitated  and  dis 
tracted  scene  of  feverish  activity,  impas 
sioned  conflict,  visionary  hopes,  and  real 
misery,  which  exists  every  where  around 
us  j  but  through  which,  the  faithful  Chris- 
E  3 
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tian  is  privileged  to  move,  like  the  three 
children,  through  the  burning  fiery  fur 
nace,  loose  and  without  hurt.  For  upon 
him  the  flame  hath  no  power,  neither  is 
the  hair  of  his  head  singed,  neither  hath 
the  smell  of  fire  passed  on  him.  And  how 
indeed  should  he  be  injured?  For  another 
walketh  with  him  ;  even  the  Son  of  God. 
And  we  too,  my  brethren,  ought  to 
walk  as  the  sons  of  God ;  but  it  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse 
generation.  For  the  Scripture  declares, 
and  experience  testifies,  that  the  whole 
world  lieth  in  wickedness.  This  wicked 
world,  we  have  promised  in  our  baptism 
to  renounce.  And  surely,  if  we  do  re 
nounce  it,  we  shall  have  reason  to  rejoice. 
For  what  is  the  relinquishment  ?  Is  it 
any  other,  than  to  renounce  sin  and  mi 
sery,  to  be  freed  from  folly,  to  be  puri 
fied  from  vice,  to  ,be  raised  above  servility, 
to  be  exempted  from  distracting  cares, 
and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  killing 
disappointments  ?  And  what  could  the 
world  give  us  to  repay  these  toils,  these 
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agitations,  these  heart-burnings  of  a  fever 
ish  being?  Ask  those  who  have  drained 
it  to  the  very  dregs,  whose  dream  is  at 
length  dissolved,  who  begin  to  awake 
into  the  reality  of  things,  and  they  will 
tell  you,  that  the  world  is  a  cup  of  bitter 
ness  (2) ;  that,  in  all  their  eager  quest  of 
satisfactory  good,  they  have  only  sown 
the  wind,  and  reaped  the  whirlwind. 
And  shall  such  be  our  associates,  and 
such  our  pursuits?  And  is  it  in  con 
formity  to  such  wretched  victims,  that  we 
shall  toil  onward  to  repentance  and  re 
morse,  through  the  drudgery  of  dissipa 
tion,  the  self-denial  of  avarice,  and  the 
meanness  of  ambition  ?  No,  my  brethren, 
far  other  be  our  choice.  From  such  a 
world,  God  calls  us  to  a  world  of  his 
own.  May  his  grace  enable  us  to  obey 
the  blessed  invitation  ! 

Nor  be  it  imagined,  that  we  are  called 
to  renounce  any  one  of  the  duties,  the 
charities,  or  the  legitimate  enjoyments  of 
this  present  life.  The  world  of  grace  is 
in  full  harmony  with  the  world  of  Provi- 
E  4 
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dence  and  nature.  We  are  invited  only 
to  cast  away  the  abuses  and  perversions 
engrafted  on  a  goodly  system.  We  are 
encouraged  only  to  assert  that  rank  and 
character  in  the  scale  of  thinking  beings, 
for  which  we  were  originally  destined, 
and  to  which  we  should  incessantly  as 
pire.  It  is  not  by  a  sudden  change  and 
violent  transition  of  outward  circum 
stances,  that  we  are  to  pass  from  the 
world  of  sin  to  the  world  of  holiness. 
The  change  must  take  place  within  our 
selves  (3) ;  and  then,  the  transition  will 
be  no  more  than  the  natural  and  volun 
tary  movement  of  a  mind  restored  from 
sickness  to  health,  and  brought  from 
darkness  unto  light.  The  Apostle,  there 
fore,  does  not  enjoin  a  burdensome  de 
tail  of  positive  and  palpable  observances. 
Such  a  detail,  he  well  knew,  would  be  no 
less  inadequate  than  revolting.  His  ad 
vice  is  at  once,  more  profound,  more 
practicable,  and  more  penetrative.  "  Be 
ye  transformed,  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind." 
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This   is,    of  a  truth,  the  great  moral 
system  of  the  Gospel.     "  Make  the  tree 
good,     and    its   fruit  will   be   good."  — 
"  Make  first  that  which  is  within  clean, 
and  that  which  is  without  will  be  clean 
also."     But,  have    we    power   to    effect 
this  change  ?  We  have  the  power  to  seek 
it ;  we  have  the  power  to  ask  it.     And 
whoever    faithfully  asks,    will    assuredly 
obtain.     Here,  then,  is,  at  once,  the  chart 
and  compass  of  our  Christian  destination. 
Right    conduct    must    flow   from    right 
principles.     Right  principles  are  attain 
able    only   through  divine   grace.     And 
divine  grace  was  never  yet  withheld  from 
fervent  and  continual  prayer.  (4) 

Such  was  the  course  of  the  earliest 
Christians.  They  felt  their  inward  wants  ; 
and  thus  feeling,  they  applied  to  God  ; 
and  that  God  heard  their  petitions,  and 
granted  them  their  hearts'  desire.  Exam 
ples  are  obvious  and  familiar.  When  our 
Lord  sent  Ananias  to  restore  sight  to  the 
penitent  Saul  in  the  city  of  Damascus, 
what  reason  did  he  assign  for  the  gra~ 
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cious  interposition  ?  It  was,  "  Behold 
he  prayeth."  When  the  angel  of  God 
appeared  to  the  devout  Cornelius,  what 
manner  of  salutation  did  he  give?  It 
was,  "  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are 
come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God." 
After  our  Lord's  ascension  into  heaven, 
how  did  the  apostles  employ  the  first 
days  of  their  abode  in  Jerusalem  ?  "  They 
all  continued,  with  one  accord,  in  prayer 
and  supplication."  And  what  was  the 
result  ?  The  miraculous  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  the 
miraculous  extension  of  the  church,  from 
a  few  disciples,  to  three  thousand  souls  ; 
and  the  yet  more  miraculous  change  of 
disposition,  by  which  this  mixed  multi 
tude,  from  every  nation  under  heaven, 
became  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul ; 
praising  God,  and  having  favour  with  all 
the  people. 

Imitate,  then,  the  Christians  of  the 
first  age.  Imitate  the  good  and  pious  of 
every  age  and  nation,  in  which  God  has 
been  worshipped,  and  the  Gospel  been 
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triumphant.  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given: 
seek,  and  you  shall  find.  Ask  of  God, 
and  he  will  so  touch  your  hearts,  and 
so  purify  your  minds,  that  the  vanities 
of  time,  and  the  follies  of  the  world, 
shall  fade  from  your  affections,  and  vanish 
like  a  dream,  before  the  day-spring  from 
on  high,  and  the  sun-beams  of  eternity. 

Happy  Christians  !  Thus  transformed, 
thus  purified,  thus  elevated,  by  the  re 
newing  of  your  mind  !  Rescued  from  a 
thraldom,  which  chains  down  the  noblest 
faculties,  and  keeps  the  best  powers,  in 
subjection  to  the  worst  and  meanest  ele 
ments  ;  privileged  to  live,  not  according 
to  the  conventional  prejudices  of  men, 
but  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  well- 
informed,  well-regulated,  ever-wakeful 
conscience,  —  you,  and  you  only,  are  tho 
free  and  happy  men  ! 

Yes,  my  brethren,  the  faithful  Chris 
tian  is  God's  own  peculiar  freeman. 
Free  from  the  perplexities  of  doubt,  the 
disquietudes  of  worldly  care,  and  the  ty 
ranny  of  popular  opinion.  He  is  enabled 
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to  bring  all  matters  of  conduct  and  feel 
ing  to  the  test  of  uncompromising  prin 
ciple.  And  this  he  does,  with  ease  and 
expedition.  No  idle  scruples  vex  the 
mind  enlightened  from  on  high.  And 
the  decisions  of  casuists,  are  little  want 
ing,  to  him  that  is  animated  by  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  love  of  man  (5) ;  to  him, 
who  takes  Christ's  e  ample  for  his  pat 
tern,  and  invokes  Christ's  spirit  for  his 
guide.  Such  a  man  is  raised  above  the 
world ;  and  he  alone  that  is  raised  above 
the  world,  can  enjoy  it.  Others  are  lia 
ble,  at  every  step,  to  be  interrupted  and 
entangled.  There  is  no  freedom  in  their 
movements  ;  no  solid  assurance  that  their 
footsteps  are  firmly  planted.  Impedi 
ments  without,  and  hesitance  within, 
may  and  must  give  a  chilness  to  the 
heart,  which  the  countenance  can  ill  dis 
guise.  But  that  Christian,  who  lives  as 
he  may  and  ought  to  live,  soars  free  and 
unimpeded.  Conscious,  indeed,  of  the 
dangers  which  encompass  a  deluded 
world  ;  but  thankful,  that,  through  divine 
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influence,  they  are  no  longer  dangers  unto 
him.     The  love  of  money,  the  love  of 
pleasure,  the  love  of  power  ;  what  are 
they  to  him,  whose   conversation  is  in 
heaven  ?     No  more  than  the  baubles  of 
children    to    him    who    investigates   the 
courses  of  the  stars  ;  no  more  than  the 
fantastic  visions  of  the  night,  to  him  who 
inhales  the  breath  of  morning,  and  re 
joices  in  the  mild  magnificence  of  nature. 
But  the  pious  Christian,  while  he  lives 
above  the  world,  lives  within  it.    He  has 
duties  to  fulfil,  which  may  not  be  ne 
glected  ;  trials  to  surmount,  which  may 
not  be  evaded    benefits  to  confer,  which 
will    be   repaid    him  ten  thousand  fold ; 
and  sorrows,  perhaps,  to  undergo,  which, 
if  rightly  improved,  will  but  enhance  that 
peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  under 
standing.     Nor  is  he  cold  and  insensible 
to  those  worldly  blessings  which  a  kind 
Providence   may  shed  around  his  path. 
In  his  allotted  sphere,  he  sees  much  that 
is  good,  and  fair,  and  useful.     And  it  is, 
at  once,  his  effort  and  his  privilege,  to 
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avoid  the  evil,  and  extract  the  good. 
He  beholds  the  world  in  its  best  aspect.  (6) 
And  in  scenes,  which,  to  eyes  less  puri 
fied,  and  tastes  less  refined,  might  appear 
barren  and  unprofitable,  he  discovers  and 
appropriates,  matter  of  delight  and  ad 
miration.  He  uses  the  world,  therefore, 
but  as  not  abusing  it.  He  accounts  all 
earthly  blessings  a  deposit,  to  be  managed 
with  a  view  to  the  great  day  of  reckoning. 
And  he  feels,  that  in  secular  matters,  no 
man  may  safely  enjoy,  what  he  is  not 
ready,  at  all  seasons  to  abridge,  and  at 
any  moment  to  resign.  Such  moderation 
is  the  secret  of  all  human  comfort.  For, 
while  the  children  of  this  world  defeat 
their  own  object,  by  eager  pursuit,  and 
by  intemperate  fruition,  the  children  of 
light,  by  keeping  a  reserve  in  their  own 
hands,  have  a  continual  overplus  of  irre 
proachable  enjoyment. 

One  other  circumstance  remains.  A 
circumstance  unspeakably  important.  He 
who  has  renounced  all  undue  conformity 
to  the  world,  he  who  is  transformed  by 
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the  renewing  of  his  mind,  can  attend, 
without  distraction,  to  the  movements  of 
his  own  spirit.     It  is  neither  the  business 
nor  the  charities  of  life,  which  keep  a 
man  from  self-acquaintance.     The   most 
busy,  and  the  most  benevolent  of  men, 
may  direct  his  best  powers,  with  the  best 
aid,  and  the  most  cheerful  hope,  to  the 
correction   of  all  that  is   amiss,  the  im 
provement  of  all  that  is  corrected,  and 
the  perfection  of  all  that  is  improved,  in 
the  affections  and  dispositions  of  his  na 
ture.     He  can,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,   holdT  sweet  communion  with  his 
Maker.     He    can,    at  proper    intervals, 
withdraw  from  the  vicissitudes  of  earth, 
to  the  calm  and  tranquil  regions  of  eter 
nity.     And,   by   employing   this   world, 
and  the  things  of  this  world,  as  trials  of 
strength,  and  instruments  of  righteous 
ness,  he  can  transmute  earth  into  heaven  ; 
the  pilgrimage  of  man,  into  the  paradise 
of  God. 
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NOTES. 

(1)  Page  50.     Spirits  made  for  God,  #c.]  "  Fecisti 
nos  ad  te,  Domine,    et  inquietum  est  cor   nostrum, 
donee requiescat in  te."  S.August.  Conf.  i.  1.  "Thou 
hast  made  us  for  thyself,  O  Lord;  and  our  heart  is 
restless,  till  it  findeth  rest  in  thee." 

(2)  Page  55.      The  'world  is  a  cup  of  bitterness.'} 
That   society,  which   is    exclusively,  and   somewhat 
proudly,  self-denominated  —  THE  WORLD,  has  pains 
and  penalties  of  its  own,  which  grievously  outweigh  its 
best  privileges.     "  Some  charitable  dole  is  wanting," 
says  EDMUND  BURKE,  "  to  fill  the  gloomy  void  which 
reigns  in  minds  that  have  nothing  on  earth  to  hope  or 
fear.     Something  to  relieve  the  killing  languor,  and 
over-laboured  lassitude  of  those,  who  have  nothing  to 
do;  something  to  excite  an  appetite  to  existence  in 
the  palled  satiety  that  attends  on  all   pleasures  that 
may  be  bought ;  where  nature  is  not  left  to  her  own 
process ;  where  even  desire  is  anticipated,  and  there 
fore  fruition  defeated,  by  meditated  schemes  and  con 
trivances  of  delight;  and  no  interval,  no  obstacle,  is 
interposed    between    the  wish  and  the  accomplish 
ment." 

The  testimony  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  such  men 
as  Lord  Chesterfield,  at  home ;  and  the  "  Secrets  of 
the  Prison-house,"  revealed  in  late  voluminous  publi 
cations  of  Memoirs,  Correspondences,  &c.  &c.  abroad, 
furnish  a  dismal  picture  of  the  cold,  false,  heartless 
society,  which,  by  industrious  self-adulation,  acquired 
such  ascendancy  in  the  last  century.  Has  the  society 
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of  the  great  world  in  the  present  century  exhibited 
any  symptoms  of  improvement  ?  In  many  instances 
we  trust  it  has.  And  instances,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
come  at  once  more  frequent,  and  more  decisive. 
Meantime,  as  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages, 
it  may  not  be  altogether  useless,  or  uninteresting,  to 
present,  from  an  ancient  poet,  a  modern  picture  of 
fashionable  misery ;  a  striking  counterpart  to  the  de 
lineation  afforded  us  by  BURKE.  The  truth  is,  the 
philosophic  statesman,  and  the  philosophic  poet,  both 
drew  from  the  life. 

"  Si  possent  homines,  proinde  ac  sentire  videntur, 
Pondus  inesse  animo,  quod  se  gravitate  fatiget, 
Et  quibus  id  fiat  causis  cognoscere ;  et  unde 
Tanta  mali  tanquam  moles  in  pectore  constet, 
Haud  ita  vitam  agerent,  ut  nunc  plerumque  videmus, 
Quid  sibi  quisque  velit  nescire,  et  quaerere  semper; 
Commutare  locum,  quasi  onus  deponere  possit. 

Exit  saepe  foris,  magnis  ex  aedibus  ille, 
Esse  domi  quern  pertaesum  'st,  subitoque  revertit ; 
Quippe  foris  nihilo  melius  qui  sentiat  esse. 

Currit  agens  mannos  ad  villam  hie  praecipitanter, 
Auxilium  tectis  quasi  ferre  ardentibus  instans. 
Oscitat  extemplo,  tetigit  cum  limina  villae, 
Aut  abit  in  somnum  gravis,  atque  oblivia  quaerit; 
Aut  etiam  properans  urbem  petit,  atque  revisit. 

Hoc  se  quisque  modo  fugit ;  at,  quern  scilicet,  ut  fit, 
Effugere  haud  potis  est;  ingratis  haeret  et  angit" 

LUCRETIUS,  in,  1066. 

"  Did  men  but  think,  and  oft  to  think  they  seem, 
That  from  themselves  their  heaviest  sorrows  rise ; 
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And  knew  they  too,  whence  thus  themselves  create 
Their  bosom-sufferings,  seldom  should  we  see 
Life  spent,  as  now  each  passing  hour  pourtrays. 
All  pant  perpetual  for  they  know  not  what, 
Nor  learn  by  searching ;  changing  their  abodes, 
As  though  the  change  would  leave  their  load  behind. 

This,  from  mere  listnessness  his  mansion  flies ; 
Strait  he  returns.     'Tis  listless  ail  abroad. 

That,  to  his  villa  posts,  with  rapid  wheels, 
As  though  the  building  were  in  flames,  and  called 
His  instant  aid.     No  sooner  treads  his  foot 
The  sounding  hall,  than  on  the  sofa  thrown 
He  yawns  disgusted ;  or  indulges  sleep, 
And  seeks  oblivion ;  or,  perchance,  he  starts, 
And  towards  the  town  drives  back  with  equal  speed. 

Thus  each  himself  would  fly.  That  self,  which  still  ] 
Haunts  every  step,  and  every  pain  creates, 
Heedless  of  what  torments  him." 

GOOD'S  Translation. 

(3)  Page  56.  The  change  must  take  'place  within 
ourselves.]  The  delightful  effect  of  this  inward  change 
upon  the  temper,  and  disposition,  has  been  so  beau 
tifully  expressed  by  a  writer  whose  name  is  his  pane 
gyric,  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  expressing 
it  in  other  words. 

"  Among  men  of  the  world,  a  youth  of  softness  and 
sweetness  will  often  harden  into  insensibility,  and 
sharpen  into  moroseness.  But,  it  is  the  office  of 
Christianity  to  reverse  this  order.  It  is  pleasing  to 
witness  this  blessed  renovation:  to  see,  as  life  ad 
vances,  asperities  gradually  smoothing  down,  and 
roughness  mellowing  away :  while  the  subject  of  this 
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happy  change  experiences  within,  increasing  mea 
sures  of  the  comfort  which  he  diffuses  around  him  ; 
and  feeling  the  genial  influences  of  that  heavenly 
flame  which  can  thus  give  life,  and  warmth,  and  action, 
to  what  had  been  hitherto  rigid  and  insensible,  looks 
up  with  gratitude  to  him  who  has  shed  abroad  this 
principle  of  love  in  his  heart : 

Miraturque  novas  frondes,  et  non  sua  poma." 
WILBERFORCE'S  Practical  Fiew,  IQthedtt.p.ZSO. 
[And  wonders  at  the  unaccustom'd  leaves, 
And  apples  not  his  own. ] 

(4)  Page  57.     And  divine  grace  was  never  yet  with 
held  from  fervent  and  continual  prayer."]     It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  and  the  observation  is  of  no  slight 
importance,  that  prayer  can  be  neither  fervent,  or  con 
tinual,  where  we  do  not,  according  to  the  degrees  of 
light  and  opportunity  afforded  us,  diligently  persevere 
in  the  use  of  God's  appointed  means.  Of  these  means, 
prayer  is,  unquestionably  the  first.     But  prayer  ceases 
to  be  prayer,  unless  it  makes  us  vigilant  and  active,  in 
shunning  all  occasions  of  evil,  and  embracing  all  the 
attainable  aids  of  goodness.     Prayer  is  at  once  the 
inspirer  and  companion  of  Christian  alacrity;  and 
Christian  alacrity  is  the  forerunner  of  Christian  ad 
vancement. 

(5)  Page  60.     The  decisions  of  casuists  are  little 
Wanting  to  him  that  is  animated  by  the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  man."]     This  sentiment  was  well  conceived, 
and  pithily  expressed,  by  an  eminent  English  prelate 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

"  If  a  man  bee  perplext  in  his  deliberation,  how 
j  2 
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hee  should  carrie  himselfe,  because  the  profound  dis 
putes  of  moralitie  exceed  his  capacitie,  let  him  hearken 
to  the  good  counsell  of  an  ancient  father :  Noli  per 
multa  ire ;  nee  discendi  terreat  te  ramorum  diffusio ; 
radicem  tene,  et  de  magnitudine  arboris  noli  cogitare. 
[Accustom  not  thyself  to  divergement ;  nor  suffer  the 
widely-spreading  branches  of  learning  to  affright  thee. 
Hold  the  root ;  and  regard  not  the  bulk  of  the  tree.] 
A  man  may  rid  himselfe  of  much  trouble  in  resolving 
his  conscience  what  to  doe,  if  hee  season  his  heart 
well  with  the  love  of  God,  and  of  his  neighbour.  I 
mean  not  that  hee  should  refuse  other  helpes,  if  hee 
may  have  them.  But  the  more  hee  hath  of  this,  the 
lesse  he  will  need  other. 

BISHOP  LAKE,  Sermons,  p.  356. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  questioned,  that  doubtful 
cases  may  occur,  in  which  the  wisest  and  best  men, 
may  profitably  resort  to  those  who  have  exercised 
their  minds  in  the  nice  discernment  of  good  and  evil. 
"  I  proposed,"  says  ARCHBISHOP  USHER,  "  the  case 
to  judicious  DR.  SANDERSON,  who  grasped  all  the  cir 
cumstances  of  it ;  and  returned  that  happy  answer, 
that  met  all  my  thoughts,  satisfied  all  my  scruples, 
and  cleared  all  my  doubts." 

ZOUCH'S  Notes  on  Walton. 

(6)  Page  62.  He  beholds  the.  world  in  its  best  as 
pect.]  MR.  DUGALD  STEWART,  in  his  philosophical 
essays,  gives  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  delights  expe 
rienced  by  those,  in  whom,  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life,  the  faculty  of  imagination  is  awakened. 

"  In  such  men,  what  an  accession  is  gained  to 
their  most  refined  pleasures !  What  enchantments 
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are  added  to  their  ordinary  perceptions  !  The  mind, 
awakening  as  if  from  a  trance,  to  a  new  existence, 
becomes  habituated  to  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
life,  and  of  nature.  The  intellectual  eye  is  '  purged 
of  its  film,'  and  things  the  most  familiar  and  unno 
ticed,  disclose  charms  invisible  before.  The  same 
objects  and  events,  which  were  lately  beheld  with 
indifference,  occupy  now  all  the  powers  and  capaci 
ties  of  the  soul ;  the  contrast  between  the  present  and 
the  past  only  serving  to  enhance  and  to  endear  so 
unlocked  for  an  acquisition.  What  Gray  has  so 
finely  said  of  the  pleasures  of  vicissitude,  conveys  but 
a  faint  image  of  what  is  experienced  by  the  man, 
who,  after  having  lost,  in  vulgar  occupations,  and 
vulgar  amusements,  his  earliest  and  most  precious 
years,  is  thus  introduced  at  last,  to  a  new  heaven,  and 
a  new  earth. 

The  meanest  flow'ret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him,  are  opening  paradise." 

This  captivating  passage,  is  at  least  equally  de 
scriptive  of  the  change  accomplished  by  the  spirit 
of  religion.  And  indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned, 
whether  in  advanced  life,  imagination  was  ever  THUS 
awakened,  without  a  previous  transformation  of  the 
heart  and  mind.  Christianity,  doubtless,  often  has 
produced  such  happy  revolutions,  in  the  taste,  no  less 
than  in  the  temper ;  in  the  power  of  imagination,  no 
less  than  in  the  power  of  action.  It  is  not  her 
meanest  triumph,  that  she  best  congenializes  with 
whatever  is  most  elevated  and  refined  ;  that  she  also 
r  S 
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can  bestow  superior  elevation,  and  more  exquisite 
refinement,  on  the  highest  and  the  purest  faculties  of 
human  nature.  Is  it  not  worthy  of  our  parting  notice, 
that  in  the  passage  just  extracted,  both  philosopher 
and  poet  appear  to  feel  the  impossibilty  of  doing  jus 
tice  to  a  subject  of  taste  and  imagination,  without 
borrowing  the  language  of  religion  ? 


SERMON  IV. 
ROMANS,  xiv.  17. 


FOR  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  IS  NOT  MEAT  AND  DRINK  : 
BUT  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  AND  PEACE,  AND  JOY  IN  TH* 
HOLY  GHOST. 


this  masterly  description  of  true 
religion,  of  its  sanctifying  nature, 
and  blessed  consequences,  we  are  in 
debted  to  a  dissension  which  arose  in  the 
apostolic  church  at  Rome.  Some  weak 
brethren,  laying  an  undue  stress  on  those 
laws  of  Moses,  which  were  then  absorbed 
in  a  higher  dispensation,  scrupulously  in 
sisted  upon  abstinence  from  certain  kinds 
of  food.  Others,  of  a  stronger  judgment, 
but  deficient  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
love,  prided  themselves  on  their  freedom 
from  what  they  deemed  an  unreasonable 
prejudice.  Hence  arose  contention,  strife) 
r  4 
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and  mutual  recrimination.  The  weak 
judged  the  strong.  The  strong  despised 
the  weak.  Candour,  and  forbearance,  and 
charity  waxed  cold.  And  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture  what  mischiefs  might  have 
arisen,  if  St.  Paul  had  not  interposed  the 
mild  exhortation  of  a  brother,  the  chas 
tened  authority  of  a  father  in  Christ. 
His  entire  discourse  on  this  occasion,  as 
delivered  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  to  the 
Romans,  is  a  model  of  persuasive  elo 
quence  ;  deriving  the  most  powerful  mo 
tives,  from  the  deepest  principles  of 
Christianity ;  but  especially  from  that 
grand  principle,  which  it  is  my  present 
purpose  to  illustrate ;  that  "  the  king 
dom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink  ;  but 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

The  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  the 
Christian  religion,  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
is  not  any  thing  outward  or  ceremonial. 
This  simple  truth,  received  in  its  full 
import  and  extent,  would  destroy  num 
berless  delusions,  subterfuges,  and  eva- 
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sions.     For,  it  has  ever  been  the  preva 
lent  error   of  false   religion,   in   various 
shapes  and  degrees,  to  substitute  things 
outward  and  ceremonial,   for  things  in 
ward  and  spiritual.  (1)     To  this   unhal 
lowed  source,  we  may  trace  some  of  the 
worst  enormities  of  the  heathen  world ; 
men,  enslaved   to   their  vices   and  pas 
sions,    sacrificing    their    very    sons    and 
daughters   at  the  call   of  a  savage   and 
gloomy   superstition ;  giving   their   first 
born  for  their  transgression,  the  fruit  of 
their  body  for  the  sin  of  their  soul.     To 
this  we    may  attribute  that  hypocritical 
union  of  scrupulous  exactness  in  trifles, 
with    unshrinking    hardihood    in     great 
crimes,  which   degraded   and   destroyed 
the  Jewish  nation  (2) ;  making  clean  the 
outside  of  the  cup   and   platter ;    never 
eating  with  unwashen  hands  ;  tithing  the 
most  insignificant  herbs  in  their  garden  ; 
but   neglecting  judgment,   mercy,  faith, 
and  the   love   of  God ;  glorying  in  the 
most  unprincipled  extortion ;  rejoicing  in 
the  most   relentless   persecution;  starv- 
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ing  their  parents,  while  they  pretended 
to  feed  the  poor ;  indulging  their  malig 
nant  passions,  under  the  pretext  of  reli 
gious  zeal ;  crucifying  the  Lord  of  life ; 
and  with  dreadfully  deliberate  impreca 
tions,  calling  down  his  blood  upon  them 
selves,  and  upon  their  children.  To  this 
we  may  attribute  that  cold,  comfortless, 
inanimate  shadow  of  Christianity,  so  pre 
valent  in  the  world  at  this  very  day  ;  as 
if  God  could  be  honoured  by  the  Iips5 
while  the  heart  is  far  from  him  ;  as  if  the 
mere  form  of  religion  could  be  available, 
without  its  spirit  and  power;  as  if  it  were 
worthily  magnifying  the  great  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  to  drag  our  bodies  to 
his  temple,  while  our  souls  are  occupied 
and  engrossed  by  the  world  ;  as  if  it  were 
possible,  with  an  indevout,  unfeeling, 
careless  heart,  to^unite  ourselves  in  holy 
and  acceptable  service,  with  angels,  and 
arch-angels,  and  all  the  company  of  hea 
ven.  It  is  against  such  gross  delusion 
that  the  Apostle  warns  us.  "  The  king 
dom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink."  It 
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is  not  form ;  but  substance,  and  spirit, 
and  life,  and  soul.  It  is  "  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  righteousness. 
It  is  the  glorious  distinction  of  Christian 
ity,  to  provide  for  the  complete  establish 
ment  of  holiness  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
If  any  law  could  have  given  this  inward 
life,  then,  we  are  assured,  righteousness 
should  have  been  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
But  laws  cannot  alter  the  constitution  of 
the  soul.  Laws  cannot  implant  new  de 
sires,  infuse  new  habits,  communicate 
new  powers.  They  may,  indeed,  by  an 
outward  force,  restrain  our  outward  ac 
tions.  But  they  cannot  move  the  interior 
springs  of  our  conduct :  for  our  natural 
dispositions  are  stronger  than  any  law* 
Here,  then,  is  the  triumph  of  Christian 
ity.  For  "  what  the  law  could  not  do, 
in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh, 
God,  sending  his  own  Son,  in  the  like 
ness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  con 
demned  sin  in  the  flesh ;  that  the  righte 
ousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in 
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us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  spirit."  Such  is  our  high  calling, 
our  heavenly  destination,  our  spiritual 
privilege,  even  above  patriarchs  and  pro 
phets  under  God's  former  dispensations. 
This  deep  spiritual  character,  may  be 
discerned  in  every  department  of  the 
Christian  system.  It  animates  those  very 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  have  been 
least  resorted  to  for  practical  purposes. 
Thus,  when  we  thank  our  God,  "  that  in 
Christ  we  have  redemption  through  his 
blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  we 
should  do  infinite  injustice  to  that  all- 
sufficient  sacrifice,  by  suffering  our  minds 
to  repose  upon  an  atonement  offered,  a 
sentence  reversed,  a  future  punishment 
averted.  (3)  These,  indeed,  are  very 
great  and  precious  benefits.  Our  whole 
time,  our  whole  substance,  our  whole 
lives,  would  be  too  little  to  repay  them. 
But  our  gratitude,  our  love,  and  our  holi 
ness,  will  be  unspeakably  heightened  by 
the  full  conviction,  that  redemption  and 
forgiveness,  include  a  rescue  from  the 
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power  and  tyranny  of  sin.     It  is  with  this 
conviction  in   our  minds,    and  with  the 
personal  experience   of  it  in  our  hearts, 
that  we  can  alone  justly  appreciate  the 
gracious  undertaking  of  our  Redeemer. 
The  universal  language  of  Scripture,  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  most  pious 
men,  the  very  dictates  of  practical  good 
sense,  assure  us,  that  this  must  be  true. 
Sin    itself    is  wretchedness.     And    that 
cannot  be  real  redemption,  which  would 
leave  us  under  the  dominion  of  any  one 
sin.    If  it  were  possible  for  us  to  continue 
under  this  dominion,  and  for  our  sen 
tence,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  cancelled 
in  the  books  of  eternal  justice ;  if  all  were 
thus    calm    and    serene    in    heaven,  sin 
would  raise  a  tempest  in  our  own  souls. 
For,  the  experience  of  all  times  ancient 
and  modern,  the  testimony  of  all  writers 
sacred  and  profane,  unite  in  this  solemn 
declaration,  that  "  there  is  no  peace  to 
the  wicked  ;"  that  vice  engenders  its  own 
torment,   and,    at  the  very   moment  of 
commission,  inflicts  its  own  bitter  punish- 
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ment.  "  Wickedness,"  says  a  wise  hea 
then,  "  is  a  wonderfully  diligent  architect 
of  misery  (4) ;  of  shame,  accompanied 
with  terror,  and  commotion,  and  remorse, 
and  endless  perturbation."  To  be  re 
deemed  then,  in  the  very  lowest  sense, 
is  to  be  released  from  this  degrading  ser 
vitude.  It  is  deliverance  to  the  captive, 
health  to  the  diseased,  life  to  the  dead. 

But  the  righteousness  of  God's  king 
dom  is  no  negative  attainment.  It  is  not 
merely  the  absence  of  evil,  but  the  pre 
valence  of  good.  Religion,  at  the  just 
height,  and  in  its  full  proportion,  is  the 
source  of  all  virtue.  It  possesses  and 
animates  the  entire  man.  (5)  In  the  un 
derstanding,  it  is  knowledge  ;  in  the  life, 
it  is  obedience ;  in  the  affections,  it  is 
charity ;  in  our  conversation,  it  is  mo 
desty,  calmness,  gentleness,  quietness, 
candour ;  in  our  secular  concerns,  it  is 
uprightness,  integrity,  generosity.  It  is 
the  regulation  of  our  desires,  the  govern 
ment  of  our  passions,  the  harmonious 
union  of  whatsoever  things  are  true,  ho- 
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nest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report, 
virtuous,  and  praiseworthy.  It  is  a  par 
taking  of  the  divine  nature;  a  conformity 
to  the  image  of  God's  Son  ;  a  putting  on 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  or,  in  the  still 
more  expressive  language  of  the  Apostle, 
it  is  Christ  formed  within  us. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  the  representation 
given  in  the  New  Testament  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  were  duly  impressed 
upon  our  hearts  and  minds,  by  the  spirit 
of  God,  Christ  would  then  become,  at 
once,  the  blessed  source,  and  the  bright 
model  of  our  Christianity.  His  peaceful 
countenance,  his  mild  persuasion,  his 
dignified  simplicity,  his  inexpressible  ten 
derness,  his  awful  but  affectionate  seve 
rity,  his  whole  adorable  character,  so  pure, 
benignant,  and  sublime,  would  then  ha 
bitually  present  themselves  on  every  try 
ing  emergency ;  not  only  warning  us  from 
what  is  evil,  and  attracting  us  to  what  is 
good,  but  gradually  moulding  us  after 
the  same  image,  and  producing  in  us  the 
same  happy  temperament.  This,  my 
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brethren,  is  truly  a  divine  energy  ;  but 
an  energy  graciously  adapted  to  the  spon 
taneous  movements  of  our  nature.     The 
love  and  admiration  of  mere  human  ex 
cellence,  are  known  to  produce  the  hap 
piest   changes  of   character.     Nay,   the 
contemplation  even  of  ideal   goodness, 
gave  birth  in  the  heathen  world  to  some 
of  the  noblest  feelings  of  virtuous  senti 
ment  which  ever  proceeded  from  mere 
uninspired  men.     Of  the  wiser  Gentiles, 
we  may  say  in  the  Apostle's  phrase,  that 
they  were   "  seeking  the  Lord,  if  haply 
they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him." 
They  seemed  to  have  panted  after  a  purer, 
a  more  elevated,  a  more  consistent  virtue, 
than   they   had   ever   witnessed    among 
themselves.    Their  hearts  told  them,  that 
they  were  formed  for  something  far  supe 
rior  to  their  best  attainments.    Therefore, 
they  figured  to  themselves  an  imaginary 
character,  as  the  model  of  that  perfection 
after  which  they  were  aspiring.     The  at 
tempt  was  noble,  though  the  success  was 
very  incomplete.     But  does  it  not  won- 
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derfully  illustrate  the  wisdom,  the  gra- 
ciousness,  the  adaptation  to  our  wants 
and  wishes,  displayed  in  the  great  mys 
tery  of  GOD  MANIFEST  IN  THE  FLESH  ? 

Excellence  is  here  embodied,  and  pre 
sented  to  our  view;  an  excellence,  not 
visionary,  but  real ;  not  human,  but  di 
vine  ;  not  to  be  admired,  but  to  be 
adored.  Christ  is,  indeed,  our  perfect 
pattern,  but  he  is  also  our  instructor,  our 
guardian,  our  guide,  our  king,  and  our 
God.  He  not  only  exhibits  virtue,  but 
inspires  it.  He  at  once  teaches  good 
ness,  and  makes  us  good.  "  As  many  as 
receive  him,  to  them  giveth  he  power,  to 
become  the  sons  of  God."  In  other  stu 
dies  and  pursuits,  we  are  left,  compara 
tively,  to  the  exercise  and  improvement 
of  our  natural  powers.  But,  in  the  study 
and  imitation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (6), 
we  shall  receive,  in  exact  proportion  to 
our  humility,  diligence,  watchfulness, 
and  prayer,  the  special  influence  of  God's 
spirit,  in  such  measure,  and  degree,  as  are 
suited  to  our  wants  and  capacities ;  and 
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accompanied  with  such  omnipotent  effi 
cacy,  that  "  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  we  shall  be  changed 
into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory, 
even  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord." 

This  full-grown  righteousness  is,  how 
ever,    no   rapid  attainment.      It  is  the 
prize  of  no  ordinary  exertion.     Diligent 
self-inspection,  resolute  self-denial,  wise 
tenderness  of  conscience ;  the  most  un 
affected  diffidence  in  our  own  strength, 
united  with  alertness  and  alacrity ;  the 
most  absolute  reliance  on  divine  grace, 
confirmed  and  invigorated  by  continual 
prayer ;  a  growing  love  of  God  and  good 
ness,  proceeding  from  unfeigned  faith; 
from  a  deep  conviction   of  divine  and 
eternal  things;  —  these  are  a  few,   and 
but  a  few,  of  the  preliminaries  to  that 
advanced  holiness,  which  the  scriptures 
hold  up  to  our  view ;  and  which,  through 
God's   assistance,    numbers    have   been 
enabled  to  attain.     It  must,  indeed,  be 
admitted,  that  the   course   is   arduous ; 
frequently  painful  at  the  outset ;  in  the 
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career,  demanding  resolution  to  surmount 
obstacles,  patience  to  endure  hardships, 
carefulness  to  retrace  our  steps  if  we 
should  ever  decline  from  the  right  way, 
and  an  eye  stedfastly  fixed  on  the  mark 
that  is  set  before  us.  These  things  are 
hard  indeed  to  flesh  and  blood.  But  let 
us  be  mindful,  that  we  are  called  to  run, 
not  in  our  own  strength  ;  that  power  will 
be  given  us  from  on  high ;  that  our  aid 
will  be  abundantly  proportioned  to  our 
difficulties ;  that  we  shall,  from  day  to 
day,  grow  stronger  by  our  victories  ;  that 
attainments,  which  seemed  impracticable 
at  a  distance,  will  become  both  easy  and 
delightful  in  the  hour  of  trial  (7) ;  above 
all,  let  us  consider  that  the  prize  is  an 
unfading,  imperishable  crown  of  glory ; 
a  crown,  whose  wreaths  are  woven  in 
this  present  life,  to  receive  new  lustre  in 
the  life  which  is  to  come ;  a  reward, 
which  we  may  begin  to  reap,  even  during 
our  earthly  course  ;  for,  it  is  certain,  that 
homefelt  pleasure  is  inseparable  from  the 
conquest  of  ourselves;  that  the  wise 
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government  of  our  affections  is  an  endless 
source  of  comfort ;  and  the  text  accord 
ingly  assures  us,  that  the  kingdom  of 
God,  is  not  only  righteousness,  but 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

And  can  it,  indeed,  for  a  moment  be 
questioned,  that  the  fruit  of  righteous 
ness  is  peace  ?  (8)  Have  you  never  ex 
perienced  how  delightful  it  is  to  subdue 
a  single  wrong  passion,  to  perform  a  sin 
gle  benevolent  action,  to  give  one  cup  of 
cold  water,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 
If,  then,  the  feeling  be  so  precious,  which 
flows  from  a  solitary  act  of  kindness,  can 
there  be  a  peace  in  this  world  comparable 
to  that  which  must  result  from  a  settled 
habitude  of  goodness  ;  of  which  God  is 
felt  to  be  at  once,  the  motive,  the  au 
thor,  and  the  exceeding  great  reward  ? 
But  we  are  left  no  room  for  doubt,  no 
occasion  for  conjecture.  For  what  is  the 
invaluable  legacy  which  Christ  bequeathed 
all  his  faithful  followers,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world  ?  Listen  to  his  own  gra 
cious  words,  his  parting  consolation,  his 
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irrevocable  promise.  "  Peace  I  leave 
with  you ;  MY  peace  I  give  unto  you  ; 
not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you  : 
let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  neither 
let  them  be  afraid." 

And  what  trouble,  indeed,  can  over 
whelm,  what  fear  can  discompose,  that 
man  who  loveth  Christ,  and  keepeth  his 
words  ?  What  earthly  power  can  make 
such  a  man  unhappy  ?  (9)  Will  you  take 
away  his  riches  ?  His  treasure  is  in  hea 
ven.  Will  you  banish  him  from  home  ? 
His  country  is  above.  Will  you  bind  him 
in  chains  ?  His  conscience,  his  spirit, 
his  affections,  are  all  free.  Will  you  de 
stroy  his  body  ?  His  body  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible  at  the  last  day,  and  his  soul 
will  immediately  return  unto  God,  who 
gave  it.  Heaven  itself  is  but  an  emblem 
of  his  happiness.  As  heaven  is  enlight 
ened  by  the  rising  sun,  his  soul  is  illumin 
ated  by  that  sun  of  righteousness,  which 
ariseth  without  setting,  in  his  heart, 
As  heaven  is  intrinsically  bright  and 
beautiful,  though  clouds  obscure,  and 
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midnight  darkness  surround  it,  he  is 
peaceful,  happy,  and  serene,  in  the  midst 
of  trials  and  afflictions.  As  heaven  is 
exalted  above  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
this  lower  atmosphere,  he  is  elevated 
above  the  distractions  and  perturbations 
of  this  troublesome  world.  He  is  a  Chris 
tian.  His  conversation  is  in  heaven. 
His  life  is  hid,  with  Christ,  in  God. 

We  admit,  then,  that  such  a  Christian 
has  his  sorrows.  But  his  sorrow  is  sweeter 
than  this  world's  joy  (10).  Every  trial, 
every  affliction,  draws  him  nearer  to  his 
God.  In  the  secrecy  of  his  chamber,  in 
the  silence  of  midnight,  he  has  a  resource 
which  the  world  knows  not  of.  He  pours 
forth  his  fears,  his  apprehensions,  his 
griefs,  into  the  bosom  of  his  Maker. 
Suffering  thus  becomes  a  well-spring  of 
delight ;  for  it  is  felt  to  be  a  source  of 
spiritual  improvement.  Thus  it  is,  that 
all  things  work  together,  not  only  for 
good,  .but  for  enjoyment,  to  them  that 
love  their  God.  Thus  it  is,  that  if  they 
sow  in  tears,  they  also  reap  in  joy.  My 
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brethren,  I  trust  your  own  hearts  tell 
you,  that  this  is  not  a  picture  of  imagin 
ation,  that  it  is  a  "  sober  certainty  of 
waking  bliss."  And  be  assured,  that 
such  sentiments  would  be  familiar  to  you, 
if,  with  hearts  set  upon  the  attainment 
of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  heavenly  love, 
you  were  to  trace  the  feelings  of  the  early 
Christians,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the 
New  Testament ;  above  all,  if  you  were 
to  make  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  writings  of  his  followers,  the  spiritual 
food  of  your  own  souls.  You  would  then 
practically  ascertain  that  there  is  a  depth, 
a  fulness,  an  all-pervading,  ever-active 
energy  in  the  love  of  God,  which  affords 
the  purest,  the  most  inexhaustible,  the 
most  rational  enjoyment.  You  would 
then  cordially  participate  in  those  feelings 
of  the  apostles,  which  are  almost  unin 
telligible  to  the  world :  for  you  would 
then  yourselves  be  animated  by  that 
blessed  and  victorious  principle  through 
which  they  were  enabled  to  exclaim, 
"  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not 
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distressed;  as  dying,  and  behold  we  live; 
as  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing;  as 
having  nothing,yet  possessing  all  things." 
The  secret  workings  of  your  own  hearts, 
your  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
gracious  and  endearing  process,  by  which 
God  brings  home  the  troubled  spirit  to 
himself,  would  then  be  your  best  com 
ment  on  that  wonderful  passage  of  the 
apostle,  "  We  glory  in  tribulations  also  ; 
knowing,  that  tribulation  worketh  pa 
tience,  and  patience  experience,  and  ex 
perience  hope,  and  hope  maketh  not 
ashamed ;  because  the  love  of  God  is 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  given  unto  us." 

This,  my  brethren,  is  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy,  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
A  righteousness  of  heavenly  origin ;  a 
peace,  which  passeth  all  understanding; 
a  joy,  which  this  world  cannot  give,  and 
cannot  take  away.  Are  you  truly  desir 
ous  to  attain  this  blessedness?  Then, 
I  entreat  you,  cherish,  cultivate,  act  upon 
this  desire.  Call  upon  your  God,  and 
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he  will  answer  you.  Seek,  and  you  shall 
find.  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you.  High  attainments  are  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  necessary.  If  they 
were,  who  then  could  be  saved  ?  But 
it  is  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  to  them  who 
mourn  for  their  past  offences,  to  them 
who  labour  under  a  sense  of  present  evil, 
to  them  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  that  comfort,  and  rest,  and 
fulness  of  joy, — in  a  word,  that  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  is  promised.  If,  then, 
with  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  heart, 
you  thus  come  to  your  Redeemer,  he 
will,  in  no  wise,  cast  you  out.  He  will 
receive,  he  will  support,  he  will  strengthen, 
stablish,  settle  you.  Approach,  there 
fore,  the  throne  of  grace,  with  a  meek 
and  lowly  spirit.  Be  fervent  in  suppli 
cation.  Be  watchful.  Be  circumspect. 
Be  persevering.  And,  through  God's 
grace,  you  shall  be  enlightened,  purified, 
perfected.  Let  it  be  the  great  object  of 
your  prayers,  that  you  may  increase  in  a 
holy  jealousy  of  every  evil  thought  and 
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word;  that  the  love  of  your  Maker, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier  may  become 
your  ruling  passion  ;  that  you  may  more 
and  more  abound  and  delight  in  the 
peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness ;  that 
your  conviction  of  divine  and  eternal 
things,  may  be  heightened  by  increased 
spirituality  of  mind ;  by  a  steadier  and 
closer  communion  with  your  God,  in  the 
daily  devotions  of  the  closet,  and  in  the 
hourly  prayer  of  the  heart. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  may  the  God 
of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the 
dead  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant  make 
you  perfect  in  every  good  work,  to  do 
his  will ;  working  in  you  that  which  is 
well-pleasing  in  his  sight  through  Jesus 
Christ.  To  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen ! 
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NOTES. 

( 1 )  Page  73.     It  has  ever  been  the  prevalent  error  of 
false  religion,  to  substitute  things  outward  and  ceremonial 
for  things  inward  and  spiritual. ,]     This  thought  has 

been  forcibly  and  comprehensively  expressed,  by  our 
great  English  moralist.  "  To  find  a  substitute  for 
violated  morality,  he  said,  was  the  leading  feature  in 
all  perversions  of  religion." 

Boswell's  Life  of  JOHNSON,  Vol.  ii.  p.  128.  6th  Edit. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  a  dogma,  no  less  than  a 
ceremony,  may  lay  a  flattering  unction  to  the  soul. 

(2)  Page  73.     Hypocritical  exactness  of  the  Jewish 
nation.']   See  the  whole  of  MR.  JOHN  SMITH'S  admir 
able  discourse  on  the  pharisaic  righteousness.     His 
works,  published  in  a  quarto  volume  of  the  smaller 
size.  Cambridge,   1660,  are  now  scarce.     They  were 
printed,  indeed,  in  an  abridged  form  by  Lord  Hailes. 
But,  in  such  abridgments,  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  original  author  are  too  commonly  lost.     He  that 
should  re-publish  the  volume  at  large,  'with  a  version 
of  the   Hebrew,   Greek,  and  Latin  passages :  with 

•  distinct  references  to  all  the  quotations ;  and  perhaps, 
with  a  few  illustrative  notes,  would  perform  a  great, 
and  it  is  hoped,  an  acceptable  service  to  the  religious 
public.  * 

(3)  Page  76,  Not  suffering  our  minds  to  repose  upon 
an  atonement  offered,  a  sentence  reversed,  a  future  pu 
nishment  averted.']     "  Christ  came  not  to  possess  God 

*  The  Author  is  happy  to  find,  that,  since  the  publication  of  the 
former  editions  of  this  volume,  Smith's  discourses  liave  been  accu 
rately  and  beautifully  reprinted,  in  8vo.  by  Messrs.  Rivingtons  and 
Cochrane,  Strand. 
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with  any  false  opinion  of  us.  Nor  is  he  such  a  physi 
cian,  as  to  perform,  but  a  supposed,  or  reputative  cure, 
He  came  not  to  persuade  his  Father  to  judge  us  to  be 
well,  because  he  is  well.  The  judge  of  all  the  world, 
will  not  justify  the  unrighteous,  merely  because  an 
other  is  righteous :  nor  can  the  holy  God  take  com 
placency  in  an  unholy  sinner.  Never  did  the  blessed 
Son  of  God,  in  his  dying,  or  merits,  intend  to  change 
the  holy  nature  of  his  Father ;  and  to  cause  him  to 
love  that  which  is  not  lovely ;  or  to  reconcile  him  to 
that  which  he  loveth  not  as  he  is  God.  We  must 
bear  his  image,  and  be  holy  as  he  is  holy,  before  he 
can  love  us  in  complacency.  This  is  the  work  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  to  make  man  fit  for  God's  appro 
bation  and  delight." 

RICHARD  BAXTER.     Preface  to  Confession  of  Faith. 

See  also,  CUDWORTH,  Sermon  on  1  Corin.  xv.  57. 
page  77.  Quarto  edition.  And  particularly  DOCTOR 
HENRY  MORE.  Mystery  of  Godliness,  Book  viii. 
Chap.  5,  6,  7. 

(4)  Page  78.     Wickedness,  says  a  wise  heathen,  is  a 
wonderfully  diligent  architect  of  misery.'}  Plutarch  :  de 
Sero  Numinis  Vindict :  §  9.     See  also,  Plato :  Gor- 
gias,  Tom.  i.  p.  524.  Edit.  Seran  :  Cicer.  pro  Roscio, 
§24.    Juvenal:  Sat.  xiii.  192— 198.    Persius,  Sat  iii. 
35 — 43.     Tacit. :  Annales  vi.  6*.     Casimir  :    Lib.  ii. 
Od.  16.    Philo  Judceus:   in  Flaccum,  p.  989,  990. 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xvii.  18 — 21.     Quotations  from 
scripture  would  be  innumerable. 

(5)  Page  78.     Religion  possesses  and  animates  the 
entire  man.~\     For  some  thoughts  and  expressions  in 
this  paragraph,  I  gladly  acknowledge  myself  indebted 
to  DOCTOR  WHICHCOTE'S  Aphorisms.  No.  956. 
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(6)  Page  81.     The  study  and  imitation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."]  On  this  subject,  it  will  be  advantageous 
carefully  to  read  and  digest  BARROW'S  first  three  ser 
mons,   in  his   third  volume;  "  Of  doing  all  in  the 
name  of  Christ."     "  Of  being  imitators  of  Christ." 
"  Of  walking  as  Christ  did."     This  great  man  has 
almost  exhausted  the  topic  of  example.     The  topic  of 
spiritual  influence,  he  might  have  more  fully  expanded. 
Noble  things  however  are  said,   and  with  his  usual 
copious  energy,  in  the  sermon  on  Whitsunday.  Vol.  iii. 
p.  367,  &c. 

(7)  Page  83.     Attainments  which  appeared  imprac 
ticable  at  a  distance,  mil  become  both  easy  and.  de 
lightful.-} 


T>jv  aev  TO*  xaxoTJjra  xoti  <Aa8ov 
'P»ji8»a>£*  oAiyrj  jxev  68of,  foaAa  8* 


8s  xai  op§io$  oi[to$  en' 
Kai  Tpjj^uj  TO  TrpWTOV  67r>)V  8J  eij  otxpov  »x>jai, 
'P>ji8<>3  8*  ijTreira  TreAsi,  ^aAswrj  wep  eoy<7«. 

HESIOD,  Op.  ^  Z)i>5,  i.  285. 

"  To  wickedness  the  road  is  quickly  found, 
Short  is  the  way,  and  on  an  easy  ground. 
The  paths  of  virtue  must  be  reached  by  toil, 
Arduous  and  long,  and  on  a  rugged  soil  ; 
Thorny  the  gate  ;  but,  when  the  top  you  gain, 
Fair  is  the  future,  and  the  prospect  plain." 

COOKE'S  Translation. 

Compare  St.  Matthew  vii.  13. 

(8  )  Page  84  .     The  fruit  of  righteousness  is  peace."] 
On  the  pursuit,  and  the  attainment,  of  this  heavenly 
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tranquillity,  the  classical  and  pious  reader,  will,  per 
haps,  not  be  displeased  to  meet  a  beautiful  ode,  from 
the  Divina  Psalmodia  of  CARDINAL  BONA  ;  on  which 
PARNELL  manifestly  formed  his  exquisite  "  Hymn  to 
Contentment"  The  insertion  will  be  the  more  readily 
pardoned,  as  this  imitation  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
Doctor  Johnson,  and,  it  is  believed,  of  all  other  critics 
and  commentators. 

O  sincera  parens  beatitatis, 
Cceli  delicium,  Deique  proles, 
Pax,  terrae  columen,  decusque  morum, 
Pax,  cunctis  potior  ducum  triumphis, 
Quos  mundi  colis  abditos  recessus  ? 
Hie  te  sollicito  requirit  aestu, 
Urbanos  fugiens  procul  tumultus. 
Hie  inter  scopulos,  vagosque  fluctus 
Spumantis  pelagi  latere  credit. 
Hie  deserta  petit  loca,  et  per  antra 
Te  quserens,  varias  peragrat  oras, 
Qua  lucens  oritur,  caditque  Titan. 
Hie,  ut  te  celer  assequatur,  auruni 
Congestum  colit,  atque  dignitatum 
Regalem  sibi  praeparat  decorem. 
Hie  demens  juga  scandit,  et  remotos 
Perscrutatur  agros ;  tamen  supernae 
Hi  pacis  nequeunt  bonis  potiri. 
Cur  sic  ergo  tuum,  benigna,  numen 
Celans,  implacidum  relinquis  orbem  ? 
Pacem  sic  ego  sciscitabar.     Ilia 
Respondit :  "  Proprio  imperare  cordi 
Si  nosti,  tibi  eognitumque  numen, 
Possessumque  meum  est :  Sinu  receptam 
Sic  me  perpetuo  coles  amore." 
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Hymn  to  Contentment / 
Lovely,  lasting  peace  of  mind, 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind ; 
Heavenly  born,  and  bred  on  high, 
To  crown  the  favourites  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happiness  below, 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know  ! 
Whither,  O  whither  art  thou  fled, 
To  lay  thy  meek  contented  head  ? 
What  happy  region  dost  thou  please 
To  make  the  seat  of  calms  and  ease  ? 

Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state,  to  meet  thee  there. 
Encreasing  avarice  would  find 
Thy  presence  in  its  gold  enshrined. 
The  bold  adventurer  ploughs  his  way 
Through  rocks,  amidst  the  foaming  sea, 
To  gain  thy  love,  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails, 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales, 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run, 
And  seeks,  (as  I  have  vainly  done,) 
Amusing  thought ;  but  learns  to  know 
That  solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. 
No  real  happiness  is  found 
In  trailing  purple  on  the  ground ; 
Or  hi  a  soul  exalted  high, 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky, 
Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 
All  nature  in  its  forms  below ; 
The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies, 
And  doubts  at  last  for  knowledge  rise. 
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Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear ! 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here, 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest, 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 

'Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood, 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceiv'd 
The  quiet  branches  as  they  wav'd. 
It  seem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confess'd  the  presence  of  the  grace ; 
When  thus  she  spoke ;  "  Go  rule  thy  will, 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still ; 
Know  God ;  and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow  : 
Then  ev'ry  grace  shall  be  its  guest, 
And  I'll  be  there,  to  crown  the  rest." 

PARNELL. 

(9)  Page  85.     What  earthly  power  can  make  suck  a 
man  unhappy.']     Throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
paragraph,  the  author  is  much  indebted  to  SAINT 
CHRYSOSTOM.     See  his  fifth  homily  on  the  Statues, 
and  his  sixteenth  on  the  Epistle  to   the  Romans. 
Vol.  vi.  p.  495.     Vol.  iv.  p.  519.     Savile  Edition. 

(10)  Page  86.     Such  a  Christian  has  his  sorrows; 
but  his  sorrow  is  sweeter  than  this  world's  joy.~\     For 
minds  of  delicacy  and   susceptibility,  this  world  has 
in  store  a  profusion  of  scorns  and  contumelies,  of 
which  the  multitude  take  no   cognizance.      Under 
such  feelings,  true  religion  is  not  merely  a  relief;  it 
converts  suffering  into  exquisite   enjoyment.     This 
fact  is  so  beautifully,   and,  at  the  same  time,  so  justly 
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illustrated,  in  a  letter  which  the  present  writer  re 
ceived  several  years  ago,  from  an  invaluable  friend, 
•that  he  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  insert  the  fol- 
4owing  extract.  This  unauthorized  insertion,  he 
trusts,  that  friend  will  have  the  goodness  to  forgive. 

"  March  13.  1804. 

"  Yesterday,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  streets,  I 
asked  myself,  What  is  Christianity  ?  It  is,  answered 
my  mind,  a  divine  system  of  spiritual  attractions,  by 
which,  whosoever  gives  himself  to  them,  is  effectually 
drawn  out  of  the  otherwise  invincible  entanglements, 
and  inextricable  intricacies,  of  this  dark,  miserable, 
polluting,  heart-lacerating  world  (the  aicov  row 
rouToy  —  the  ejjowia  TCOV  xoa'/AOxpaTOpcwv,  TOU 
Toy  atcovoj  TOUTOU)  ;  and  led  forth  into  what  David  has 
described  as  green  pastures,  beside  the  still  waters ; 
or  what  Saint  Paul  has  emphatically  called  ZSH  KAI 

EIPHNH,     LIFE  and  PEACE. 

"  The  truth  is,  that,  to  a  person  of  any  sensibility, 
this  world  is  a  wretched  place.  There  is  not  a  step  in 
life,  where  we  can  be  sure  of  not  meeting  some  latent, 
lurking  thorn.  And,  when  we  fall  in  with  those  va 
rious  adventurers  described  by  Lttcretius  (lib.  ii.  init.), 
if  they  are  in  pursuit,  they  rudely  shove  us  by ;  if 
they  are  in  possession  of  their  prize,  they  despise  us 
in  their  hearts,  and  tell  us,  by  their  looks  and  man 
ner,  that  they  do  so.  A  hard,  selfish,  thorough 
paced  mind,  goes  on,  and  cares  not ;  but  the  sensible, 
delicate,  feeling  spirit,  is  ever  pushed  to  the  wall.  To 
such  a  spirit,  then,  what  a  gentle,  blessed  relief  is 
afforded,  by  a  heart-knowledge  of  Christianity  ?  There 
is  no  abatement  of  feeling :  the  vivid  perception  is  as 
keen  as  ever.  But  the  heart  and  mind  are  so  occupied, 
so  filled,  so  richly  compensated,  and  so  deeply  tran 
quillized,  by  the  pursuit,  the  contemplation,  the  con- 
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fident,  affectionate,  filial  apprehension  of  God ;  the 
scriptu rally  revealed  God,  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier ;  the  incarnate  God,  touched  with  the  feel 
ing  of  our  infirmities  ;  and  all  this,  infinitely  harmo 
nizing,  or  rather  identifying,  with  the  philosophic 
view  of  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair, 
whilst  it  is  practically  and  experimentally  evinced, 
by  undeniable,  invaluable,  never-failing  influences 
and  effects  within ;  —  all  this  together,  forms  such  a 
set-off  against,  and  such  a  refuge  from,  the  common 
pains  and  penalties  of  mortality,  as  often  makes  the 
naturally  vulnerable  mind  rejoice  in  its  quickness  of 
feeling,  because  this  serves  to  enhance  the  precious- 
ness  of  the  blessing. 

"  Perhaps  this  view  may  appear  to  you  too  highly 
coloured.  It  would  be  so,  were  it  to  be  taken  as  the 
hourly  state  of  a  Christian's  mind.  But  all  this,  to 
its  extent,  is  the  cloudless  meridian  state.  Many 
partial  obscurations,  indeed,  occur  to  diminish  this 
clearness ;  but  they  only  diminish  it.  The  substance 
still  remains.  A  kind  of  mental  rain  and  storm,  too, 
may  often  be  experienced ;  and  the  weather-beaten 
pilgrim  may  tremble  to  find  himself  driven,  as  he 
thinks,  to  the  edge  of  some  dangerous  precipice.  But 
he  does  not  fall  over.  He  recovers  his  footing  and 
his  confidence.  And,  in  a  little  time,  the  sky  is 
cleared,  and  the  air  becomes  calm  and  genial.  Amidst 
ail  this,  however,  there  is  sensible  progress.  And 
this  variety  has  its  great  use.  In  order  that  the  mind 
may  maintain  its  victory  over  sin,  it  must  be  kept  on 
the  alert  by  temptation.  In  order  that  it  may  con 
tinually  look  to  heaven  for  strength,  it  must  be  made 
to  feel  its  own  entire  imbecility.  And  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  necessary  that  nothing  here  should  be  perfect, 
in  order  to  the  eternal  sabbatism  being  rightly  pur 
sued,  and  habitually  anticipated." 
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HEBREWS,  xi.  8,  9,  10. 

BY  FAITH,  ABRAHAM,  WHEN  HE  WAS  CALLED  TO  GO 
OUT  INTO  A  PLACE  WHICH  HE  SHOULD  AFTERWARD 
RECEIVE  FOR  AN  INHERITANCE,  OBEYED.  AND  HE 
WENT  OUT,  NOT  KNOWING  WHITHER  HE  WENT. 
BY  FAITH,  HE  SOJOURNED  IN  THE  LAND  OF  PRO 
MISE,  AS  IN  A  STRANGE  COUNTRY;  DWELLING  IN 
TABERNACLES  WITH  ISAAC  AND  JACOB,  THE  HEIRS 
WITH  HIM  OF  THE  SAME  PROMISE.  FOR  HE  LOOKED 
FOR  A  CITY  WHICH  HATH  FOUNDATIONS;  WHOSE 
BUILDER  AND  MAKER  IS  GOD. 


were  writ- 

ten  aforetime,"  says  the  Apostle, 
"  were  written  for  our  learning  ;  that  we, 
"  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the 
"  Scriptures,  might  have  hope." 

This  character  particularly  applies  to 
those  portions  of  Scripture,  which   ac 
quaint  us  with  the  habits,  dispositions, 
H  2 
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and  principles,  of  wise  and  pious  men  ; 
which  teach  us,  by  example,  what  we 
ought  to  shun,  and  what  to  pursue ;  which 
enlist  the  imagination  upon  the  side  of 
virtue ;  and  which  engage  us,  through 
divine  assistance,  to  embellish  our  own 
nature,  with  the  graces,  and  the  charities, 
of  other  times.  Among  such  narratives, 
the  history  of  Abraham  holds  a  very  dis 
tinguished  rank.  It  is  the  first  piece  of 
sacred  biography  on  record.  It  exhibits, 
for  the  first  time,  at  full  length,  the  na 
ture  and  effects  of  true  religion.  The 
piety  of  Abel,  of  Enoch,  and  of  Noah,  is 
but  rapidly  sketched.  And,  in  the  ear 
lier  chapters  of  Genesis,  our  acquaintance 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  almost  con 
fined  to  the  knowledge  of  their  guilt, 
their  misery,  and  their  destruction.  But 
a  new  dispensation  of  Providence  opens 
with  the  call  of  Abraham.  We  see  man, 
restored  to  the  confidence  of  his  Maker ; 
admitted,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  Almighty.  And  we 
behold  the  perfections  of  that  high  and 
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lofty  One,  who  irihabiteth  eternity,  re 
flected,  as  it  were,  in  the  person  of  his 
faithful  follower  and  servant. 

The  character  of  Abraham,  in  its  full 
extent,  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  single  discourse.  But  the  text 
affords  a  narrowed  field,  to  which  I  would 
invite  your  steps.  Let  us  then,  for  a 
time,  accompany  the  patriarch.  Let  us 
witness  his  departure  from  his  own  coun 
try;  his  conduct  in  the  land  of  promise; 
and  the  prosperity  which  he  there  en 
joyed.  Let  us  examine  the  nature  of 
that  divine  principle,  which  was  the 
source,  at  once  of  his  virtue  and  enjoy 
ment.  And  let  us  derive  matter,  both  of 
instruction  and  encouragement,  from  his 
illustrious  example. 

I.  It  is  a  marvellous  fact,  that  a  world, 
which,  within  the  memory  of  a  few  gener 
ations,  had  been  created,  destroyed,  re 
established,  and  repeopled,  by  the  sole 
power  of  one  Almighty  God,  should,  in 
the  face  of  that  power,  almost  universally 
rebel  against  his  majesty,  and  bow  the 
H  3 
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knee  in  idolatrous  worship  of  his  crea 
tures.  This  base  infection  rapidly  spread 
through  the  East ;  and  had  already  per 
vaded  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans,  Abraham's 
native  country.  But  he  was  found  pecu 
liarly  qualified  to  perpetuate,  by  heredi 
tary  transmission,  the  knowledge,  the 
love,  and  the  practice,  of  pure  and  unde- 
filed  religion.  It  was,  therefore,  deter 
mined,  that  he  should  be  withdrawn  from 
every  dangerous  and  entangling  connec 
tion.  And  he  was,  therefore,  addressed 
in  words,  which,  at  once,  tried  and  ac 
knowledged  the  stability  of  his  principles, 
and  the  constancy  of  his  heart  and  mind. 
"  Now  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  Get 
thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house  (1), 
unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee.  And 
I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation ;  and  I 
will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great ;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing." 

1.  The  generous  patriarch  obeyed. 
Without  a  murmur  or  a  doubt,  he  forsook 
his  country,  because  his  country  was  for- 
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saking  God.    The  endearing  recollections 
of  his  childhood ;  the  chosen  companions 
of  his  youth ;  the  long-cherished  habits 
of  his  age;  his  plans  of  future  activity ; 
his  prospects  of  future  enjoyment ;  his 
country, —  that  name  which  embraces  all 
the  charities  of  life,  which  no  adventurer 
thinks  of  in  a  distant  land,  without  a  fond 
hope,  that  he  may  at  length  revisit  those 
scenes  which  he  never  can  forget ;  his 
father's  house, — that  residence  of  purity, 
and  innocence,  and  unreserved  affection, 
which  we  love  to  recall,  amidst  the  cares 
and  competitions  of  a  selfish  world,  which 
awakens,    in    prodigals   themselves,   the 
embers  of  their  early  virtue ;  —  all  were 
insufficient  to  warp  his  steady  purpose ; 
all  were  incompetent  to  shake  his  holy 
resolution.       God    had    promised,    and 
Abraham  believed.    God  had  called,  and 
Abraham  obeyed.    He,  therefore,  became 
a  voluntary  outcast.     He,  therefore,  tra 
versed  regions  which  he  had  not  seen,  to 
reach  a  country  which  he  did  not  know. 
Assured,  that,  in  all  regions,  God  would 
H  4 
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be  his  guide  and  his  protector.  Assured, 
that  his  posterity  should  flourish  in  the 
promised  land. 

2.  After  many  difficulties  and  dangers, 
arrived  at  his  destination,  the  patriarch 
sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a 
strange  country.  He  lived  a  stranger  to 
the  habits,  the  vices,  and  the  idolatry  of 
the  inhabitants.  He  made  not  any  new 
connection  (2) ;  he  acquired  not  any  ter 
ritorial  property.  Moderation,  was  the 
rule  of  his  wishes  ;  generosity,  the  mea 
sure  of  his  dealings  with  mankind.  He 
yielded  to  his  nephew,  with  cheerful  and 
refined  courtesy,  the  most  fertile  pastures 
of  the  plain.  (3)  He  rejected,  with  noble 
independence,  "  from  a  thread,  even  to  a 
shoe-latchet,"  the  spoils  which  his  valour 
had  redeemed,  lest  the  king  of  Sodom 
should  say,  "  I  have  made  Abraham 
rich."  ,  He  declined  as  a  present,  but  ac 
cepted  as  a  purchase,  the  field  and  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  to  be  a  bury  ing-place 
for  himself  and  his  posterity.  "  And 
Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron,  the  silver 
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which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of 
the  sons  of  Heth  (4) ;  four  hundred  shekels 
of  silver,  current  money  with  the  mer 
chant."  But  he,  who  purchased  a  tomb 
for  the  dead,  would  establish  no  residence 
for  the  living.  He  built  no  house ;  he 
founded  no  city  ;  a  distinction,  to  which, 
from  wealth  and  influence,  he  might  have 
readily  attained.  He  preferred,  for  it 
was  the  will  of  God,  the  unambitious  re 
tirement  of  the  pastoral  life.  "  He  dwelt 
in  tabernacles,  with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the 
heirs  with  him  of  the  same  promise." 

3.  But,  though  a  stranger  and  a  pil» 
grim  upon  earth,  he  was  blessed  with  a 
full  measure  of  prosperity.  Endued  by 
the  Almighty  with  strength  and  power, 
he  was  inspirited  and  enabled,  to  exert 
that  strength  and  power,  in  the  defence 
of  injured  nations,  and  the  punishment  of 
lawless  usurpation.  Chedorlaomer  king 
of  Elam,  Tidal  king  of  nations,  Amraphel 
king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch  king  of  Ella- 
sar,  yielded  to  his  prowess.  And  his 
nephew  Lot,  and  the  goods,  and  the 
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women,  and  the  people,  were  rescued 
from  the  spoilers'  hands.  And  Melchise- 
dec  king  of  Salem  blessed  him,  and  said, 
"  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  Most  High 
God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
And  blessed  be  the  Most  High  God, 
which  hath  delivered  thine  enemies  into 
thine  hands  !" 

But,  if  his  valour  achieved  much,  his 
piety  effected  more.  He  was  called  the 
friend  of  God;  and,  as  the  friend  of  God, 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the 
Most.  High.  "  And  the  Lord  said,  Shall 
I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which  I 
do  ?"  The  Lord  did  not  hide  it.  And 
he  heard,  and  he  answered,  the  reason 
ings,  expostulations,  and  intercessions,  of 
his  faithful  servant.  In  that  wonderful 
dialogue,  it  is  difficult  whether  more  to 
admire,  the  righteous  boldness  of  the  pa 
triarch  (5),  or  the  gracious  condescension 
of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  The  result 
you  well  know.  Had  there  been  ten 
righteous  found  within  Sodom,  that  city 
had  been  saved. 
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He  that  was  thus  permited  to  con 
verse  with  God,  might  possess  indeed, 
but  could  not  over-estimate,  the  wealth  of 
man.  "  The  Lord  blessed  him  greatly  (6), 
and  he  became  great ;  and  the  Lord  gave 
him  flocks,  and  herds,  and  silver,  and 
gold,  and  men-servants,  and  maid-ser 
vants,  and  camels,  and  asses."  But  what 
were  all  the  riches  of  the  East  to  him, 
whose  conversation  was  in  heaven  ? 
Little,  doubtless,  for  himself,  but  much 
for  humanity.  In  all  his  expenditure,  he 
distributed  the  gifts  to  the  glory  of  the 
giver.  In  the  plains  of  Mam  re,  in  his 
tent-door,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  loved 
to  sit,  and  to  invite  the  fainting  traveller. 
And  once,  as  he  thus  sat,  "  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  looked,  and  lo,  three  men 
stood  by  him.  And  when  he  saw  them, 
he  ran  to  meet  them  from  the  tent-door ; 
and  bowed  himself  down  to  the  ground  ; 
and  said,  My  lord,  if  now  I  have  found 
favour  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I  pray 
you,  from  thy  servant.  Let  a  little  water, 
I  pray  you,  be  fetched;  and  wash  your 
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feet ;  and  rest  yourselves  under  the  tree. 
And  I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and 
comfort  ye  your  hearts.  After  that,  ye 
shall  pass  on.  For  therefore  are  ye  come 
to  your  servant."  Such  was  the  hospi 
tality  of  Abraham  (7) ;  courteous,  deli 
cate,  unostentatious,  flowing  from  the 
generosity  of  his  heart.  And  it  was  re 
warded  by  the  gracious  visitation  of  his 
God.  He  entertained  angels  unawares  : 
he  entertained  the  angel  of  the  covenant. 
And  then  was  promised  the  victorious 
seed :  and  then  was  renewed  the  cheer 
ing  declaration,  that  "  in  thee,  shall  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 

II.  Such  virtue,  and  such  happiness, 
must  have  been  the  result  of  no  ordinary 
principle.  A  pure  and  salutary  stream 
can  flow  from  no  ignoble  fountain.  What, 
then,  was  the  principle,  which  led  Abra 
ham  thus  to  act  ?  What  the  disposition, 
which  was  thus  signally  rewarded  ?  Saint 
Paul  acquaints  us,  in  the  text,  that  it  was 
faith.  And,  in  that  animating  chapter 
from  whence  the  text  is  derived,  he  tells 
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us,  that  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  conviction  of  things  un 
seen."  Not,  we  may  be  sure,  a  cold 
conviction  of  the  understanding  (8),  but 
the  grateful  assurance  of  an  impressed  and 
interested  heart.  For,  it  is  "  with  the 
heart,"  says  the  same  apostle,  "  that  man 
believeth  unto  righteousness." 

The  nature  of  this  divine  principle,  we 
are  now  briefly  to  consider.  And  our 
consideration  may,  perhaps,  be  aided,  by 
a  reference  to  natural  and  human  feel 
ings.  Throughout  the  Scripture,  it  is  the 
delight  of  God,  to  reveal  himself,  as  the 
friend  and  father  of  mankind.  Let  us, 
then,  ascertain,  how  we  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  affected  towards  our  mortal  friends 
and  parents ;  and  we  shall  have  advanced 
a  step  nearer  to  the  apprehension  of  that 
faith,  or  that  affiance,  due  to  our  immor 
tal  friend,  the  gracious  God,  and  Father 
of  our  spirits. 

Let  us,  then,  descend  into  our  own 
hearts.  Why  is  it  that  we  confidently 
rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  an  attached 
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friend  ;  that  we  calmly  repose  in  the  ten 
derness  of  a  good  parent?  Not,  assuredly, 
from  any  laboured  proof,  that  our  friend 
is  an  honest  man,  that  our  parent  is  not 
unnatural.  No,  my  brethren.  It  is  not 
by  reasoning  that  we  esteem  our  friends, 
or  reverence  our  parents.  Happily  for 
the  world,  there  is,  in  these  matters,  a 
sort  of  human  faith  ;  d  moral  and  affec 
tionate  persuasion,  which  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  noblest  instinct  of  our  nature.  And 
where  God,  and  religion,  and  eternity, 
are  the  objects  ;  and  where  divine  grace 
is  the  originative  fountain,  the  holy  and 
happy  principle  of  faith,  resembles  in 
kind,  though  it  infinitely  excels  in  de 
gree,  the  confidence,  complacency,  and 
calm  repose,  with  which  we  receive  the 
instructions  of  a  wise  friend,  or  imbibe 
the  lessons  of  a  venerable  parent. 

Such  was  the  faith  of  Abraham.  And 
is  it  wonderful,  that  such  a  faith  should 
produce  the  richest  and  most  imperish 
able  fruits  ?  Let  those  reply,  for  they 
alone  are  worthy  or  competent  to  answer, 
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who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  virtu 
ous  friendship ;  who  have  increased  in 
wisdom  as  in  stature,  under  the  guidance 
of  parental  discipline  and  nurture.  Ask 
them,  and  they  will  tell  you,  that  no 
sacrifice,  no  difficulty,  no  obstacle  sur 
mountable  by  human  strength,  no  labour 
effectible  by  human  perseverance,  should, 
for  a  single  moment,  be  weighed  against 
the  serious  requisition  of  a  discreet  and 
virtuous  friend  ;  against  the  solemn  in 
junction  of  an  affectionate  and  pious 
parent.  Such  requisitions,  such  injunc 
tions,  are  not  known,  but  felt,  not  proved 
by  reason,  but  perceived  by  moral  intui 
tion,  to  be  good,  and  wise,  and  conducive 
to  our  lasting  welfare.  And  he  is  the 
truest  friend,  and  he  is  the  most  dutiful 
child,  who  least  needs  demonstrative  evi 
dence  ;  who,  in  these  matters,  most 
promptly  and  cordially  obeys  the  dictates 
of  his  heart. 

And  thus  it  was  with  Abraham.  He 
felt,  that  God  was  the  best  of  friends, 
and  tenderest  of  parents  ;  a  friend,  who 
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could  not  err ;  a  parent,  who  never  would 
forsake  him.  Therefore,  when  God 
issued  his  command,  how  could  he  hesi 
tate  ?  When  God  gave  his  promise,  how 
could  he  disbelieve  ?  He  did  not  hesi 
tate  ;  he  did  not  disbelieve ;  he  obeyed 
from  the  fulness  of  his  heart;  he  believed 
against  hope ;  he  went  out,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went.  This  was  the  first  trial 
of  his  faith ;  and  it  was  unspeakably  re 
warded.  For,  from  this  moment,  the 
faithful  patriarch  was  under  the  special 
protection  of  that  Father,  whom  hetrusted; 
of  that  God,  whom  he  supremely  loved. 
With  such  a  protector,  what  might  he 
not  achieve  ?  And  he  did  achieve  more 
than  the  greatest  earthly  conquerors ;  the 
conquest  of  every  thing  selfish  and  secu 
lar  in  his  nature;  the  subjugation  of  every 
thought  and  desire  of  his  mind  and  heart, 
in  cheerful  .obedience  to  his  gracious 
Master.  His  faith  was,  accordingly,  a 
growing  principle.  He  went  on,  day  by 
day,  from  strength  to  strength.  Each 
new  trial  was  the  source  of  new  triumphs ; 
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from  his  belief  in  the  humanly  incredible 
promise  of  a  son,  to  his  offering  that  well- 
beloved  son,  at  the  seeming  expence  of 
that  far  greater  promise,  which  he  still 
implicitly  believed.  Such  faith  could  not 
be  suitably  rewarded  in  this  mortal  life. 
Therefore,  when  perfected  on  earth,  he 
was  transferred,  in  a  good  old  age  (9),  to 
the  happiness  of  heaven.  This  happi 
ness,  indeed,  had  been  the  constant  ob 
ject  of  his  wishes ;  and  its  habitual  anti 
cipation,  the  well-spring  of  his  best 
enjoyments.  The  heaven  in  his  own 
breast,  was  a  rich  indemnity  for  every 
transient  sorrow.  From  intimate  expe 
rience  of  God's  loving  kindness  and 
mercy,  he  could  trust  him  with  the  fulfil 
ment  of  his  own  promise.  He  was  there 
fore  free  from  all  worldly  solicitude.  He 
therefore  inhabited  the  land  of  promise 
as  a  strange  country.  He  might  well  be 
satisfied  to  dwell  in  tents ;  he  might  well 
refuse  to  build  an  earthly  city.  "  For, 
he  looked  for  a  city,  which  hath  founda 
tions  ;  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 
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III.  From  this  very  limited  review,  of  a 
limited  portion,  of  Abraham's  life,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  scripture  narrative  of 
that  life  is  not  a  mere  historical  relation, 
to  be  read,  admired,  and  forgotten.  No, 
my  brethren.  It  is  the  first  principle  of 
all  true  religion,  brought  into  operation, 
and  producing,  through  the  love  of  God, 
a  cheerful,  magnanimous,  felicitating 
course  of  goodness.  It  is  the  pattern  of 
our  faith  ;  the  model  of  our  conduct  (10); 
the  map  and  ground-plot,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage ;  the 
beacon,  also  which  will  guide  us,  amidst 
all  perils  and  afflictions,  to  the  promised 
land  of  everlasting  life.  The  partakers 
of  Abraham's  blessedness,  must  be  the 
inheritors  of  Abraham's  faith.  Let  us 
then  derive  matter,  at  once  of  instruction 
and  encouragement,  from  his  illustrious 
example. 

The  example  of  Abraham,  is  too  wide 
in  its  range,  and  too  fruitful  in  its  appli 
cation,  for  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse 
like  the  present.  With  you,  therefore, 
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my  brethren,  I  shall  leave  the  pleasing 
and  profitable  employment,  of  surveying, 
for  your  own  improvement,  his  character 
at  large.  And  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
his  cheerful  relinquishment  of  present  ad 
vantages,  comforts,  and  enjoyments,  at 
the  call  of  religious  principle  ;  and  to  the 
signal  blessings  with  which  Almighty 
Providence  was  pleased  to  recompence 
this  generous  uncompromising  devotion 
of  his  heart  and  mind. 

Abraham,  we  have  seen,  at  the  divine 
summons,  forsook  "  his  country,  his  kin 
dred,  and  his  father's  house."  A  relin 
quishment,  hard  indeed,  to  flesh  and 
blood  ;  but  still,  a  relinquishment,  which 
infringed  no  moral  obligation,  which  dis 
solved  no  natural  affection.  He  followed 
God,  (11)  indeed;  but  he  deserted  nei 
ther  the  duties,  nor  the  feelings  of  hu 
manity.  In  leaving  a  country  infected 
with  idolatry,  he  still  remembered  that  it 
was  his  own  country  ;  and  thence  in  his 
old  age,  he  solicited  from  his  own  family, 
a  partner  for  Isaac,  a  mother  of  the  pro- 
i  2 
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raised  seed.  In  leaving  his  kindred,  he 
brought  the  nearest  a,nd  dearest  of  that 
kindred  along  with  him  ;  his  aged  father, 
(12)  his  beloved  Sarah,  his  nephew  Lot, 
and,  most  probably,  all  that  could  be  in 
duced  to  sacrifice  worldly  interest  at  the 
shrine  of  religious  obligation.  In  leaving 
his  father's  house,  he  formed  another  and 
a  better  household  ;  a  household  which, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  divine  foreknowledge, 
he  trained,  not  more  by  precept  than 
example,  to  do  justice  and  judgment, 
and  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord.  He 
relinquished,  not  the  duties,  therefore, 
but  the  dangers,  not  the  charities,  but 
the  seductions,  of  this  present  world;  and, 
for.  every  such  relinquishment,  he  was 
unsparingly  rewarded ;  even  in  this  life 
rewarded,  by  unexampled  prosperity,  in 
the  land  of  his  pilgrimage  ;  by  religious 
enjoyment  in  th  e  bosom  of  his  family ; 
and  by  the  prophetic  vision  of  a  flourish 
ing  posterity,  innumerable  as  the  sands 
of  the  sea-shore,  and  imperishable  as  the 
stars  of  heaven. 
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Let  this,  my  brethren,  be  our  instruc 
tion,  and  this  our  encouragement.  The 
instruction  is  not  superfluous,  the  en 
couragement  not  unsuitable,  amidst  the 
dangers,  and  the  duties,  which  attend  us. 
We  may  not,  indeed,  be  tried,  as  Abra 
ham  was  tried.  But  trial  no  man  shall 
escape.  It  is  the  condition  of  our  being; 
it  is  the  incitement  of  our  faith  ;  it  is  the 
preparative  to  our  enjoyment,  both  of 
this  world,  and  the  world  to  come.  If 
we  have  hitherto  indulged  ourselves  with 
dreams  of  indolent  security,  let  us  deceive 
ourselves  no  longer.  Let  us  awake,  and 
be  mindful  that  we  were  baptized  into  no 
cheap  and  inglorious  religion  ;  but  into  a 
religion  which  is  a  race,  a  conflict,  a  war 
fare,  of  strenuous,  heroical  exertion.  It 
is,  not  obscurely  hinted,  but  explicitly 
declared,  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself, 
that  whosoever  will  be  his  disciple,  must 
be  prepared  to  relinquish,  at  his  call, 
whatever  is  dearest  upon  earth.  His  de 
clarations  are,  doubtless,  present  in  your 
memory.  The  question  is,  are  they  ope- 
i  3 
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rative  in  your  hearts?  Christ  himself 
most  solemnly  assures  us,  that  the  ten- 
derest  of  human  connections  may  fatally 
obstruct  our  progress  in  religion  ;  that 
between  those  connections  and  religion, 
when  opposed  to  each  other,  we  must 
make  a  decided  choice  ;  and  that,  accord 
ing  to  that  choice,  we  shall  deserve  or 
not  deserve  the  name  of  his  disciples  ; 
we  shall  inherit,  or  not  inherit,  the  joys 
of  his  eternal  kingdom.  Let  us  then, 
ask  the  question ;  in  such  a  case,  would 
Abraham  hesitate  ?  His  conduct  has  al 
ready  answered,  that  he  would  not  hesi 
tate.  Let  us  further  ask,  would  Abraham, 
in  such  a  case,  have  reason  to  be  sorry 
for  his  choice?  Leaving  Christianity  out 
of  the  question,  the  blessedness  procured 
to  himself,  and  entailed  upon  his  family, 
by  a  similar  choice,  under  similar  circum 
stances,  enables  us  to  answer  that  he 
would  have  no  reason  to  be  sorry.  Let 
us,  then,  make  the  application  to  our 
selves.  What  God  approved  and  re 
warded,  in  the  patriarchal  times,  the 
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same  God,  will  at  all  times,  bless  with 
his  reward  and  approbation.  For  in  him, 
is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turn 
ing.  As  he  dealt  with  Abraham  his 
friend,  he  will  deal  with  all  those  who 
inherit  the  faith  of  Abraham  ;  with  all, 
who  from  like  principles,  make  like 
sacrifices;  with  all,  who  will  suffer  no 
earthly  consideration,  however  dear  and 
valuable,  to  be  weighed  in  the  ba 
lance,  for  a  single  moment,  against  the 
recorded  and  unquestionable  will  of 
God, 

But,  if  we  ascend  from  analogy  to  ex 
perience,  the  testimony  of  ages  will 
abundantly  establish,  what,  from  the  ex 
ample  of  the  patriarch,  we  might  natu 
rally  anticipate,  that  no  Christian  on 
record,  ever  yet,  from  sound  principles, 
with  a  right  judgment,  and  a  good  spirit, 
made  a  conscientious  election  between 
friendship  and  duty;  between  companion 
ship  and  religion  :  between  his  apparent 
interest,  and  his  everlasting  welfare, 
without  being  richly  indemnified;  in- 
i  4 
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demnified  in  life  or  death;  in  a  pros 
perity  brightened  by  approving  con 
science,  or  an  adversity  supported  by 
God's  unspeakable  consolations  ;  and 
often,  too,  indemnified  in  the  very  points 
which  he  seemed  to  relinquish  and 
abandon. 

Are  we,  then,  ever  called  by  the  clear 
voice  of  duty,  to  sacrifice  our  worldly 
interest,  our  temporal  comforts,  our 
schemes  and  purposes  of  secular  advance 
ment?  Are  we  ever  enjoined  by  the 
spirit  of  Christian  purity,  to  separate  our 
selves  from  society  once  valued,  and  with 
draw  ourselves  from  courses  once  followed, 
and  perhaps  approved?  Let  us  be  cheered 
and  animated,  by  the  comfortable  assur 
ance,  that,  in  doing  as  duty  and  con 
science  direct,  we  shall,  at  all  events, 
secure  our  own  happiness,  and  not  im 
probably,  promote  the  happiness  of  those 
who  may,  at  first,  ridicule  and  scoff  at 
our  decision.  The  truth  is,  that,  in 
Christian  magnanimity,  there  is  a  meek 
ness,  in  Christian  firmness,  a  moderation, 
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in  Christian  perseverance,  a  calm  and 
peaceable  good  sense,  which  disarms  op 
position,  which  converts  hatred  into  good 
will,  which  wins  and  captivates,  all  that 
are  worthy  and  capable  of  being  won  and 
captivated.  He  that  makes  a  wise  and 
conscientious  decision  between  God  and 
the  world,  is  invariably  attended  by  the 
divine  blessing.  A  good  Providence  will 
conduct  his  footsteps,  will  give  alacrity 
to  his  movements,  and,  if  it  be  for  his 
best  and  everlasting  interest,  will  make 
even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with 
him.  And  he,  that  may,  for  a  season, 
at  the  call  of  sound  and  sober  principle, 
appear  to  forsake,  as  it  were,  "  his  coun 
try,  his  kindred,  and  his  father's  house," 
is  adopting  the  best,  and  only  probable 
means,  of  binding  to  himself,  for  the 
present  and  the  future,  for  time  and  for 
eternity,  those  friends  whom  he  most 
regards  on  earth,  and  most  desires  to 
meet,  within  the  courts  of  heaven.  Nor, 
be  it  omitted,  that,  to  such  a  man,  God 
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will  raise  up  other  friends,  more  valuable, 
more  deserving,  and  more  indefectible, 
than  any  whom  it  may  be  his  lot  to  for 
feit  by  uncompromising  virtue.  This 
world,  is  the  world  of  God  (13) ;  and  to 
those  who  fear  God,  and  serve  him,  it 
gives  all  that  they  may  profitably  take. 
The  world  to  come,  is,  more  peculiarly,  be 
cause  more  perfectly,  the  world  of  God  ; 
and  to  those  who  delight  in  God,  and  in 
his  service  have  found  perfect  freedom, 
it  affords  joys  above  human  comprehen 
sion,  immeasurable  in  extent,  and  im 
mortal  in  duration.  "  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,"  saith  our  divine  Redeemer,  "  there 
is  no  man,  that  hath  left  house,  or  bre 
thren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or 
wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  sake, 
and  the  gospel's,  but  he  shall  receive  an 
hundred  fold  now  in  this  time,  houses, 
and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers, 
and  children,  and  lands  (14),  —  and,  in 
the  world  to  come,  eternal  life." 

That  this,  my  brethren,  may  be  our 
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consummation,  let  us  implore  the  God 
of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob.  To  whom,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  be  honour  and  glory, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  now  and 
for  evermore. 
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NOTES. 

( 1 )  Page  1 02.    Now  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  get 
thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from 
thy  father's  house.']      It  would  have   been  sufficient, 
observes  SAINT  AMBROSE,  to  have  said,  get  thee  out 
of  thy  country.     For  this  would  have  implied  the  de 
sertion  of  his  kindred,  and  his  father's  house.      But 
God  was  distinct  in  the  enumeration  of  particulars,  to 
prove  the  depth  of  Abraham's  faith :    to  shew  that  he 
obeyed  with  a  full  view  of  consequences  ;  and  to  evince 
that,  in  the  divine  command,   all  was  open  and   in 
genuous.  De  Abraham  :  Lib.  \.  cap.  2. 

(2)  Page  104-.     He  made  not  any  new  connections.'] 
No  connections  for  his  own  convenience  or  aggran 
dizement.     The   confederacy  with    Mamre,    Eschol, 
and  Aner,  (Gen.  xiv.  13.)  was  formed  with  a  view  not 
to  private  interest,  but  to  public  security.     We  find 
it  operative  merely  in  the  repulse  of  lawless  and  violent 
aggression. 

(3)  Page  104.  He  yielded  to  his  nephew  the  most 
fertile  pastures  of  the  plain.  ~\     "  Better  doth  it  beseem 

every  son  of  Abraham,  to  win  with  love,  than  to  sway 
with  power.  Abraham  yields  over  his  right  of  choice. 
Lot  takes  it.  And  behold,  Lot  is  crossed  in  that 
which  he  chose.  Abraham  was  blessed,  in  that  which 
was  left  him.  God  never  suffers  any  man  to  lose  by  an 
humble  remission  of  his  right,  in  a  desire  for  peace." 
BISHOP  HALL  ;  Contemplations. 
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Is  it  not,  we  may  add,  a  truth  of  all  ages,  that 
"  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth  ?" 

(4)  Page  105.  The  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth.'} 
In  this  whole  .transaction,  a  decorum  is  observable, 
which  will,  perhaps,  be  vainly  sought  for,  in  the  ear 
liest  heathen  records.  "  The  children  of  Heth  an 
swered  Abraham,  saying  unto  him,  Hear  us,  my 
lord,  thou  art  a  mighty  prince  amongst  us;  in  the 
choice  of  our  sepulchres  bury  thy  dead.  None  of  us 
shall  withhold  from  thee  his  sepulchre."  How  dig 
nified,  yet  how  simple,  the  courtesy  with  which  the 
patriarch  opens  and  closes  his  address  ?  "  And  Abra 
ham  stood  up  and  bowed  himself  before  the  people  of 
the  land."  How  delicate,  and  how  disinterested,  the 
proposal.of  Ephron,  the  Hittite;  converting  his'personal 
liberality,  into  a  sort  of  national  grant  ?  "  Nay,  my 
lord,  hear  me.  The  field  give^I  thee.  And  the  cave 
that  is  therein  ;  I  give  it  thee.  In  the  presence  of  the 
sons  of  my  people  give  I  it  thee.  Bury  thy  dead.'' 
All  is  refined;  but  all  is  natural.  No  exaggerated 
compliment  on  the  one  side.  No  affected  self-depre 
ciation  on  the  other.  Surely,  these  are  the  manners 
of  heroes.  Nor,  is  it  invidious  to  remark,  that  com 
pared  with  such  men,  the  heroes  of  Homer  are  selfish 
in  their  generosity,  and  ostentatious  in  their  kindness. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  the  generosity  and  kind 
ness  of  Ephron,  and  the  sons  of  Heth,  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  consideration,  that,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  society,  all  nations  are  peculiarly  jealous  of 
any  encroachments  on  their  rites  of  sepulture. 

(5)  Page  1 06.     The  righteous  boldness  of  the  patri- 
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arch.']  "  That  be  far  from  thee,  to  do  after  this 
manner;  to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  ! 
And,  that  the  righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked,  that 
be  far  from  thee  !  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right?"  Genesis  xviii.25. 

(6)  Page  107.  The  Lord  blessed  him  greatly.'] 
"  The  Lord  hath  blessed  my  master  greatly  ;  and  he 
is  become  great.  And  he  hath  given  him  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  silver  and  gold,  and  men-servants,  and 
maid-servants,  and  camels,  and  asses."  It  was  thus, 
that  the  eldest  servant  of  Abraham's  house,  probably 
Eliezer  of  Damascus,  described  his  master's  posses 
sions  to  the  avaricious  Laban.  Were  this  a  fictitious 
narrative,  it  would  have  been  accounted  an  exquisite 
stroke  of  nature,  to  make  an  aged  confidential  servant 
thus  diffusely  and  circumstantially  narrate  on  the 
topic  of  his  master's  wealth.  A  felicity  of  this  kind, 
would  be  admired,  and  very  justly,  in  Homer,  or 
Xenophon.  When  the  sacred  historian  speaks  in  his 
own  person,  he  avoids  all  ostentation  of  detail.  He 
dismisses  the  subject  with  simple  dignity.  "  And 
Abram  was  very  rich,  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in 
gold ;  —  and  Lot  also,  which  went  with  Abram,  had 
flocks,  and  herds,  and  tents."  Compare  Genesis 
xiii.  2.  5.  xxiv.  35. 

It  is  not  altogether  foreign  from  the  purpose  of  this 
note,  to  remark  an  indication,  early  and  incidentally 
afforded,  (Gen.  xxiv.  29 — 30.)  of  Laban's  temper 
and  disposition.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he- 
saw  the  ear-ring,  and  bracelets  upon  his  sister's 
hands,  &c.  he  said,  Come  in  thou  blessed  of  the 
Lord  ! "  Had  Eliezer  appeared  as  a  destitute  and 
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humble  suppliant,  would  such  have  vbeen  the  salut 
ation  ?  Thus  it  is  that  scripture  speaks  volumes  in 
a  few  words. 

(7)  Page  108.  Such  was  the  hospitality  of  Abraham.'} 
In  this  hospitality,  there  is  true  refinement.  When 
Abraham  invites  the  strangers,  he  modestly  says,  "  I 
will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread."  When  the  heavenly 
visitants  consent  to  remain,  what  prompt  and  liberal 
alacrity,  how  plentiful  the  feast,  and  how  respectful 
the  attention  of  the  patriarchal  host !  "  And  Abra 
ham  hastened  into  the  tent  to  Sarah,  and  said,  make 
ready  quickly  three  measures  ofjine  meal ;  knead  it, 
and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth.  And  Abraham  ran 
unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a  calf,  tender  and  good, 
and  gave  it  unto  a  young  man,  and  he  hasted  to  dress 
it.  And  he  took  butter,  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which 
he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them.  And  he  stood 
by  them  under  the  tree.  And  they  did  eat."  Let  it  now 
be  remembered,  that  Abraham  was  altogether  igno 
rant  of  the  quality  of  his  guests ;  that  to  him  they 
seemed  no  more  than  weary,  and  perhaps,  indigent 
strangers.  Let  the  invitation  be  compared  with  the 
entertainment,  in  all  its  circumstances  * ;  and  then, 
let  it  be  pronounced,  whether  all  heathen  antiquity 

*  It  is  well  known,  that  the  usages  of  the  modern  Arabs,  are  little, 
if  at  all,  different  from  the  usages  of  the  more  ancient.  Now,  it  is  by 
no  means  common  with  the  modern  Arabs,  to  provide  a  regular  enter 
tainment  for  those  who  stop  to  take  a  short  refreshment.  In  such  cases, 
they  content  themselves  with  presenting  to  the  guests  a  slight  collation. 
Nor,  in  those  countries  do  they  often  kill  a  calf ;  the  Turks  esteeming 
it  a  folly,  and  indeed  a  sin,  to  kill  an  animal  so  small,  which  at  its  full 
growth,  would  be  of  considerable  value.  Both  circumstances  illustrate 
the  liberality  of  Abraham. 

See  Harmers  Observations,  last  Edit.   Vol.  ii.  p.  88. 
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affords  an  example  of  such  a  banquet.  The  nearest 
resemblance,  probably,  in  any  very  ancient  classic, 
to  hospitality  like  that  of  Abraham,  is  in  the  Odys 
sey*  ;  the  reception  given  by  Telemachus  to  Minerva, 
under  the  shape  of  Mentor.  But  there,  the  invitation, 
though  courteous,  is  common-place;  without  the 
least  endearing  particularity.  In  the  conduct,  also, 
of  the  entertainment,  indignation  against  the  suitors 
is  mingled  with  attention  to  the  guest.  And  the  feast 
itself,  is  but  a  part  of  the  luxurious  fare  which  was 
lavishly  provided  every  day. 

Ovid's  beautiful  fable  of  Baucis  and  Philemon  f , 
indeed,  has  many  touches  of  almost  patriarchal  sim 
plicity.  But  he  draws  from  disciplined  imagination  ; 
Homer,  from  the  manners  of  his  own  times.  In  such 
a  case,  it  is  manifest  that  the  later  writer  must  have 
considerable  advantage.  Compare,  for  example,  the 
golden  age  of  Hesiod,  with  that  of  the  same  Ovid.  J 
The  former  is  purely  physical ;  the  latter  predomi 
nantly  moral.  And  the  difference  clearly  arises  from 
the  different  circumstances  of  the  writers ;  the  one, 
conversant  among  men  whose  existence  was  little 
more  than  sensitive :  the  other,  conversant  among 
the  brightest  geniuses,  in  the  most  philosophic  age,  of 
the  Roman  empire.  But  to  return  from  this  digres 
sion  ;  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  story  of  Baucis 
and  Philemon  is  borrowed  from  Lot's  entertainment 
of  the  angels.  To  scripture,  therefore,  or,  at  least, 
to  primitive  tradition,  we  may  trace  a  large  propor 
tion  of  its  primitive  simplicity  and  pathos.  The 
point,  the  antithesis,  and  the  intermingled  conceits, 

*  Homer;  Odyss.  i.  103,  &c.         f  Ovid;  Metam.  viii.  620.  &c. 
J  Hesiod.  Oper.  et  dier.  i.  108.— 119.     Ovid;  Metam. i.  89.—  122. 
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it  is  needless  to  observe,  are  Ovid's  own.  The  elo 
quent  CHATEAUBRIAND,  in  his  "  Genie  du  Chris- 
tianisme,"  has  drawn  an  ingenious  and  interesting 
parallel  between  the  Homeric  and  patriarchal  man 
ners.  He  has  failed,  however,  (and  who  must  not 
fail  ?)  to  do  full  justice  to  the  latter.  In  imagination, 
feeling,  and  moral  sensibility,  this  writer  stands  fore 
most  among  his  countrymen.  But  he  wants  that  body 
of  thought,  and  manly  strength  of  expression,  which 
alone  give  lasting  satisfaction  to  the  mind.  We  read, 
and  admire.  We  come  back,  and  often  wonder  why 
we  did  admire. 

May  it  be  allowable  to  notice  in  a  later  period  of 
the  sacred  history,  one  of  those  touches  of  nature 
which  speak  powerfully  to  the  heart :  by  which,  at 
least,  the  present  writer  has  been  always  inexpres 
sibly,  and  perhaps  unaccountably  affected  ?  "  But 
Samuel  ministered  unto  the  Lord,  being  a  child, 
girded  with  a  linen  ephod.  Moreover,  his  mother 
made  him  a  little  coat,  and  brought  it  to  him  from 
year  to  year,  when  she  came  up  with  her  husband  to 
offer  the  yearly  sacrifice."  It  is  the  received  opinion, 
that  Samuel  himself  composed  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  book  which  records  his  acts,  and  bears  his  name. 
This  passage  must  have  been  his  own  composition. 
And  it  is  surely  delightful  to  see  this  judge  and  pro 
phet,  this  ruler  of  nations,  and  consecrator  of  kings, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  age  and  honours,  recollecting 
with  filial  gratitude,  and  recording  with  affectionate 
simplicity,  this  minute,  but  touching  instance  of  that 
maternal  tenderness,  which  watched  over  his  child 
hood,  and  which  sanctified  itself  by  an  association 
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with  the  most  solemn  act,  at  once  of  domestic  and  of 
national  religion.  "  It  is  not  thus,"  if  we  may  bor 
row  the  words  of  Rousseau,  "  it  is  not  thus  that  men 
invent  fictions." 

(8)  Page  109.     Not  a  cold  conviction  of  the  under- 
standing.']     The  intuition   of  faith  is   incomparably 
superior  to  the  demonstration  of  reason.     In  propor 
tion,  however,  to  the  vividness  of  his  faith,  and  to 
the  vigour  of  his  mind,  the  wisely  religious  person  is 
always  willing  to  submit  the  grounds  of  that  faith  to 
the  most  rigid  and  exact  inquiry.      "  The  sacred 
Scriptures,"  says  a  very  distinguished  writer  of  the 
present  day,  "  make  the  fullest  use  of  our  rational 
powers;    uniformly  presenting   such    facts   as   grow 
clearer,  the  more  severely  they  are  examined ;  com 
pletely  satisfying  our  understandings,  as  to  their  apt 
ness  to  the  great  purpose  of  working  on  our  hearts  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  making  our  religion  as  reasonable, 
as  if,  like  mathematical  truth,  it  had  been  exclusively 
addressed  to  our  intellect ;  while  its  influence  on  the 
rightly-disposed  heart,  gives  such  an  inward  proof  of 
its  divinity,  as  no  merely  rational  scheme  could,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  possess." 

MRS.  HANNAH  MORE'S  Hints  for  a  Princess,  i.  221. 

(9)  Page  113.   A  good  old  age.']     "  Then  Abraham 
gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old 
man,  and  full  of  years,"  Genesis,  xxv.  8.     From  this 
passage,  this  beautiful  expression  is  familiar  to  every 
English  reader.     But,  I  believe,  it  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  classics.    No  such  phrase  is  to  be  found 
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in  Cicero's  encomium  on  old  age.  The  nearest  ap 
proach  to  it  is,  perhaps,  where  he  says,  "  Est  etiam 
quiete,  et  pure,  ^t  eleganter  actae  astatis,  placida  ac 
lenis  senectus."  *  But  surely  neither  this,  nor  the 
"  Cruda  viridisque  senectus,"  of  Virgil,  nor  the 
"  Tranquilla  senectus  f,"  of  Horace,  is  comparable  to 
A  GOOD  OLD  AGE.  The  truth  is,  philosophize  as  they 
might,  the  wisest  heathen  could  not  but  feel  old  age 
to  be  a  burthen.  "  Onus  .ZEtnS.  gravius  J,"  says  Cicero. 
Therefore  the  most  encomiastic  language  which  they 
bestow  upon  it,  has  a  mixture  of  the  melancholic.  It 
communicates  the  impression  of  something  rather  to  be 
endured  than  enjoyed.  It  was  the  fate  of  Tully,  to 
stigmatize  the  love  of  fame,  in  words  which  prove  him 
its  devoted  victim  § ;  and  to  panegyrize  old  age,  in 
expressions  which  betray  a  conscious  dread  of  its 
approaches.  Not  so  with  those  who  inherit  the  faith 
and  hope  of  Abraham. 

(10)  Page  1 1 4.  The  Narrative  of  Abraham's  life,  is 
the  model  of  our  conduct.']  At  the  first  view,  it  might 
appear,  that  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  manners  of 
the  patriarchal  history,  are  too  remote,  too  distant, 
and  too  abhorrent  from  the  usages  of  cultivated  life, 
to  bear  upon  the  great  questions  of  our  moral  con 
duct.  And  indeed,  this  objection  might  be  just,  if 
Holy  Scripture  resembled  any  other  volume  of  ancient 

*  "  Of  a  life  passed  in  quiet,  pure,  and  elegant  pursuits,  the  old  age 
is  mild  and  placid." 

f  "  Tranquil  old  age."  J  «  A  burthen  heavier  than  jEtna." 

§  See  DOCTOR  JOHNSON.     Rambler,  No.  118. 
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history.  But,  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  distinctions 
of  tribe  and  nation,  of  climate  and  kingdom,  of 
years  and  ages,  are  altogether  evanescent  He 
views  man,  as  man  ;  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  being, 
divested  of  all  occasional  and  local  peculiarities  ;  as 
a  rational  and  accountable  agent,  who  must  stand 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  in  that  day, 
which  will  bring  together  all  the  successions  of  all 
the  people,  and  nations,  and  languages  of  the  earth  ; 
when  the  men  of  Nineveh  shall  stand  up  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ;  when  the  queen  of  the 
South  shall  stand  up  with  the  men  of  Judah  ;  when 
Tyre  and  Sidon  shall  be  confronted  with  Chorazin 
and  Bethsaida;  when  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  shall 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  Capernaum  ;  and 
when  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  final  ad 
justment  is  every  where  anticipated  in  Scripture. 
The  moral  man  is  exhibited  in  his  moral  nature; 
we  have  .individual  character,  divested  of  all  useless 
accompaniment.  The  tempers,  the  feelings,  the 
affections,  the  passions  of  mankind,  are  displayed 
with  grand  simplicity  ;  minutely,  in  whatever  is  fitted 
to  instruct  all  men,  of  all  ages;  rapidly,  in  what 
ever  is  either  temporary  in  its  nature,  or  limited  in 
its  application.  Scriptural  narrative,  therefore,  is 
never  obsolete;  scriptural  facts  are  never  inappli 
cable.  The  manners  of  heathen  antiquity,  are  the 
manners  of  some  special  time  and  country.  The 
manners  of  the  patriarchs,  are  the  manners  of  all 
times,  and  of  all  countriss.  And,  in  any  age  or 
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nation,  that  man  must  deserve  well  of  his  country, 
and  mankind,  who  shall  imitate  the  undaunted 
resolution,  the  domestic  virtues,  the  courteous  libe 
rality,  and,  above  all,  the  fervent  piety,  of  the  father 
of  the  faithful. 

(11)  Page  115.  He  followed  God.'}    «  That  which 
is  celebrated,"  says   SAINT  AMBROSE,  "  as  a  great 
saying  among  the  precepts  of  the  seven  sages,  —  Eno-r 
0E&, — follow  God,  was  fully  accomplished  by  Abra 
ham.     Virtues  which  philosophy  could  not  imagine 
in  her  wishes,  he  exemplified  by  his  conduct.     Her 
ideal  pictures  were  surpassed  by  his  actual  perform 
ance.      And  the   simple  faithfulness  of  truth,    was 
superior  to  the  ambitious  eloquence  of  fiction." 

De  Abraham,  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

SAINT  CLEMENT  of  Alexandria,  says  that  the 
philosophic  precept,  EIIOT  0En,  was  actually  borrowed 
from  the  obedience  of  Abraham.  Perhaps  this  no 
tion  is  somewhat  fanciful.  See  his  Stromata,  lib.  ii, 
p.  465.  of  Potter's  edition. 

( 1 2)  Page  116.     He  brought  the  nearest  and  dearest 
of  his  kindred  along  with  him;  his  aged  father,  fyc.~\ 
It  has  been  proved  by  Lightfoot,  and  other  commen 
tators,  (see  especially)  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology > 
vol.  ii.  p.  124.)  that  there  were  two  calls  of  Abra 
ham.     The  first,  while  he  was  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
is  recorded  Acts,  vii.  2 — 4.     The  second,  while  he 
was  at  Charran,  is  recorded  Genesis,  xii.  1.     Upon 
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his  first  call,  Abraham  induced  his  father  to  accom 
pany  him  from  Ur  to  Charran.  The  intermediate 
delay  of  fourteen  years  at  Charran  was  doubtless 
ordered  for  wise  and  good  purposes.  It  probably 
contributed  to  diffuse  more  widely  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  true  God.  It,  perhaps,  was  the 
means  of  weaning  Abraham,  and  especially  his  com 
panions,  by  gradual  transition,  from  a  stationary  to  a 
migratory  life.  And  may  the  conjecture  be  admitted, 
that  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  introduce  Abra 
ham,  the  head  of  nations,  and  the  father  of  the  faith 
ful,  into  the  promised  land,  before  he  was  completely 
sui  juris  * ,-  that  is,  before  the  death  of  his  father 
^ erah  ?  This  conjecture  seems  to  be  favoured  by  the 
manner  in  which  Saint  Stephen  (Acts,  vii.  4.)  notices 
the  death  of  Terah.  That  death  appears  connected 
with  Abraham's  immediate  removal  into  Canaan,  as 
the  cause  with  the  effect,  or  at  least,  as  the  occasion 
with  the  consequence,  Kaxeiflev,  /xsra  TO  otTroQotveiv  TOV 
auroy,  (6  ©eoj)  jtx-eTcoxjcrev  otvrov  si$  ryv  yqv 
f 

A  difficulty,  it  must  be  admitted,  would  appear  to 
grow  out  of  Genesis,  xi.  31.  "  And  Terah  took 
Abram  his  son,  and  Lot  the  son  of  Haran  his  son's 
son,  &c."  "  That  word,"  says  Bishop  Patrick,  "  is 
much  to  be  remarked,  which  makes  Terah  the  prin 
cipal  agent  in  their  removal ;  Abraham  himself  being 
governed  by  his  motion."  But  the  words  of  Moses 
are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  respect 

*  At  his  orni  disposal. 

f  «  And  from  thence,  upon  the  decease  of  his  father,  God  transfer 
red  him  into  this  land." 
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shewn  in  the  patriarchal  times,  and  even  in  his  own 
day,  to  parental  authority.  The  father  of  the  emi 
grants,  is  named  as  though  he  were  the  author  of  the 
migration.  It  is  the  courtesy  of  days,  when  it  was 
esteemed  a  sacred  duty, 


Phocyllides. 


"  There  was  a  time, 


And  pity  'tis,  so  good  a  time  had  wings 
To  fly  away,  when  reverence  was  paid 

To  the  grey  head." 

"  Age  was  authority." 

(13)  Page  122.  This  world  is  the  world  of  God.'} 
"  The  general  design  of  Scripture,  considered  as  his 
torical,  may  be  said  to  be,  to  give  us  an  account  of 
the  world,  in  this  single  point  of  view,  AS  GOD'S 
WORLD."  BISHOP  BUTLER.  Anal,  part  ii.  ch.  7. 

(14?)  Page  122.  He  shall  receive  an  hundred-fold, 
now  in  this  life ;  houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and 
mothers,  and  children,  and  lands,  —  and  in  the  world 
to  come,  eternal  life."]  The  reader  versed  in  Scripture, 
will  at  once  perceive,  that  two  important  words  are 
here  omitted  :  —  "  with  persecution"  This  weighty 
clause  has  not  been  omitted,  with  any  view  to  sink,  or 
to  evade  its  force ;  but  simply,  because  it  could  not, 
in  the  body  of  the  sermon,  be  suitably  expanded. 
It  may  suffice  here,  to  observe,  that  those  obloquies 
and  insults,  to  which  religious  men  are  frequently 
K  4 
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exposed  in  consequence  of  their  religion,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  temporary  duration ;  and  are  invariably 
and  amply  compensated,  by  the  approbation  of  the 
good,  by  the  testimony  of  conscience,  and  by  rewards, 
which,  as  the  world  cannot  give,  it  cannot  take  away. 
We  all  know  by  whom  it  was  said, 

MAKAPIOI  OI  AEAmrMENOI  ENEKEN  AIKAIO2TNH2  : 
OTI  ATTflN  E2TIN  H  BA2IAEIA  TflN  OTPANflN. 

HAPPY   THE   PERSECUTED    ON   ACCOUNT   OF   RIGHT 
EOUSNESS  : 
FOR   THEIRS   IS   THE   KINGDOM    OF   HEAVEN. 


SERMON  VI. 

ISAIAH,  LVIII.  13,  14.  (1) 

IF  THOU  TURN  AWAY  THY  FOOT  FROM  THE  SABBATH, 
FROM  DOING  THY  PLEASURE  ON  MY  HOLY  DAY  J 
AND  CALL  THE  SABBATH  A  DELIGHT,  THE  HOLY  OF 
THE  LORD,  HONOURABLE  J  AND  SHALT  HONOUR 
HIM,  NOT  DOING  THINE  OWN  WAYS,  NOR  FINDING 
THINE  OWN  PLEASURE,  NOR  SPEAKING  THINE  OWN 

WORDS; — THEN  SHALT  THOU  DELIGHT  THYSELF  IN 

THE  LORD. 

TPHE  whole  constitution  of  nature  is 
providentially  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  man.     This  fact  is  abundantly  esta 
blished,  by  researches  into  the  animal, 
vegetable,   and   mineral   kingdoms ;   by 
the   most   extended   navigation   of  the 
great  and  wide  sea;  and  by  daily-increas 
ing   knowledge   of  that   air   which   we 
breathe,  and  of  that  subtile  fire  which 
pervades  all  substances.     But  the  provi- 
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dence  of  God  is  very  specially  displayed, 
in  the  wise  adjustment  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.     To  the  regularity  of  their  move 
ments,  real  or  apparent,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  sure  vicissitudes  of  light  and  dark 
ness,  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and 
harvest :  and,  though  the  sun  and  moon 
existed  for  no  other  purpose,  than  that 
of  dividing  the  day  from  the  night,  we 
could  never  be  sufficiently  thankful,  for 
this  benignant  distribution  of  our  time  ; 
for  this  regular  succession,  which  recruits 
our  faculties  by  repose,  which  prevents 
lassitude  by  variety,  which  excites  us  to 
renewed    exertion,   by   the   commence 
ment  of  a  new  existence  with  each  rising 
sun,  and  which  reminds  us  of  mortality 
by  presenting  in  each  night  an  image  of 
death,  of  that  night  in  which  we  must  all 
lie  down  in  the  grave. 

Thus,  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech  ; 
and  night  unto  night  declareth  know 
ledge.  A  speech,  however,  and  a  know 
ledge,  more  immediately  subservient  to 
the  management  of  this  present  life ; 
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promotive  of  activity  in  common  duties, 
of  sobriety  in  ordinary  pursuits,  of  assi 
duity  in  the  wise  employment  of  our 
time.  , 

But  we  are  formed  for  another  world. 
This  life  is  but  the  dawn  of  our  existence. 
We  are  to  live  hereafter,  through  eternal 
ages.     Is  it  not,  then,  desirable,  that  we 
should  gain  some  acquaintance  with  our 
future  destination ;  that  we  should  learn 
to  anticipate  the  life  to  come ;  that  we 
should  be  taught  the  habits,  inspired  with 
the  tempers,  and  instructed  in  the  lan 
guage,  of  that  heaven,  for  which  we  were 
originally    formed,    and    to    which    we 
should  habitually  tend  ?     For  this  pur 
pose,  the  Sabbath  was  engrafted  on  the 
natural   division   of  time.     It   precisely 
marks  out  a  certain  portion  of  our  being. 
It  consecrates  that  portion,  by  the  ex 
clusion  of  common  business,  and  common 
pleasure.     It  provides  a  rich  variety  of 
employment  and  recreation,  in  the  reli 
gious  service  of  God,  the  quiet  enjoy 
ment  of  ourselves,  and  the  benevolent 
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assistance  of  our  fellow-creatures.  And, 
when  thus  employed,  and  thus  improved, 
it  affords  a  pledge  and  foretaste  of  that 
eternal  rest,  which  remaineth  unto  the 
people  of  God. 

The  sacredness  of  this  day,  the  origi 
nal  cause  of  its  institution,  its  nature, 
both  as  a  rest  from  labour,  and  as  a 
period  of  devotional  employment,  are  all 
stated  and  enforced  with  impressive  au 
thority,  in  various  parts  of  Holy  Writ. 
But,  perhaps,  in  no  other  passage,  are 
its  duties,  its  enjoyments,  and  its  rewards, 
so  happily  described,  as  in  the  words  of 
the  text.  The  prophet  writes,  no  less 
for  Christians,  than  for  Jews.  He  looks 
beyond  the  cold  formality  of  ritual  obe 
dience,  to  the  enlarged  and  free  spirit  of 
rational  devotion.  With  him,  the  Sab 
bath  breathes,  as  it  ever  ought  to  breathe, 
the  cheerful  animation  of  a  festival.  "  If 
thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath, 
from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day; 
and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy 
of  the  Lord,  honourable ;  and  shall  ho- 
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nour  him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways, 
nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor 
speaking  thine  own  words  ;  —  then  shalt 
thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord." 

In  these  words,  our  happiness,  here 
and  hereafter,  in  time,  and  through  eter 
nity,  is  suspended  on  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  conditions.  These  conditions 
are  partly  negative,  and  partly  positive  ; 
embracing  the  relinquishments,  and  the 
occupations,  demanded  by  the  Sabbath 
day  ;  but  especially  regarding  those  in 
ward  dispositions,  from  whence  alone, 
we  can  either  leave  undone,  those  things 
which  we  ought  to  leave  undone  ;  or  do 
those  things,  which  we  ought  to  do. 

By  the  first  condition,  we  are  to  relin 
quish  all  common  business.  "  If  thou 
turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath  ;" 
that  is,  if  thou  restrain  thy  feet  from  all 
needless  journeys  ;  thy  hands,  from  all 
needless  work  ;  thy  mind,  from  all  low- 
thoughted  cares.  (2) 

By  the  second  condition,  we  are  to  re 
linquish  all  ordinary  pleasure.  "  From 
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doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day;" 
that  is,  if  thou  abstain  from  all  common 
amusements,  however  allowable  in  them 
selves  (3)  ;  if  thou  seek,  on  this  day,  to 
recreate  thy  mind  by  enjoyments  of  a 
graver  character,  and  more  accordant 
with  the  sacredness  of  the  divine  ap 
pointment. 

But  these  conditions  may  be  outwardly 
observed,  not  from  obedience,  not  from 
gratitude,  not  from  devotion  ;  but  merely 
to  secure  a  pause  from  the  fatigue  of 
business,  or  a  breathing  place  from  the 
yet  more  wearisome  fatigue  of  dissipa 
tion.  We  must  not  confound  the  calcu 
lations  of  good  sense,  with  the  feelings  of 
religion. 

Our  Sundays  may  also  be  exempted 
from  labour  and  amusement  on  the  sem 
blance  of  principle,  but  with  little  advan 
tage  to  our  spiritual  welfare.  There  is  a 
kind  of  superstitious  awe,  by  no  means 
connected  with  right  dispositions  of  the 
heart.  Examples  are  obvious.  It  is 
enough,  howeyer,  to  remember  the  un- 
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righteous  Pharisees  of  old.  Who  more 
scrupulous  in  the  positive  rest  of  the 
body?  Who  more  destitute  of  those 
charitable  and  good  affections,  which  it  is 
the  great  object  of  a  Sabbath  to  cherish 
and  improve?  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
simple  abstinence  from  business  and 
amusement,  which  can  worthily  conse 
crate  this  day  of  our  Lord.  * 

What,    then,  must  we  do  ?    We  are 
instructed  by  the  third  condition  of  the 
text,   "  If  thou  call  the   Sabbath  a  de- 
'light."     We  must  love  Sunday,  in  order 
to  observe  it.     For,  to  love  this  day,  is 
to  love  its  holy  occupations  :  and  what 
we  truly  love,  we  shall  cheerfully  per 
form.     To  love  this  day,  is  to  love  that 
God,  for  whose  service  it  was  appointed. 
And,  if  we  really  love  God,  we  shall 
delight  in  those  devotional  employments, 
which  make   us   conscious   of  his  pre 
sence  ;  in  that  spiritual  consecration  of 
our  hearts  and  minds,  which  will  raise 
us  from  earth  to  heaven ;  from  things 
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human,   to   things   divine;  from  things 
perishable,  to  things  immortal. 

Here,  then,  is  a  test,  by  which  we 
may  ascertain  our  religious  condition. 
Do  we  love  Sunday  ?  Do  we  love  it,  for 
the  prayer,  the  instruction,  the  pious 
thoughts,  the  profitable  words,  the  cha 
ritable  deeds,  which  follow  in  its  train  ? 
If  we  do,  we  may  entertain  a  comfortable 
hope,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  prepar 
ation  for  the  everlasting  Sabbath  of  the 
blest.  In  the  mansions  of  our  Father, 
prayer,  and  praise,  and  holy  contempla- 
tion,  and  the  society  of  glorified  spirits, 
and  the  presence  of  the  great  God,  and 
the  performance  of  his  good  pleasure, 
and  the  ministration  of  mercy,  through 
out  worlds  and  systems  unknown  and 
undiscovered,  shall  constitute  the  happi 
ness  of  those  admitted  to  that  heavenly 
rest.  Now,  each  returning  Sabbath  af 
fords  a  shadow  of  these  good  things  to 
come.  (4)  And  it  is  certain,  that,  unless 
we  relish  the  anticipation  upon  earth,  we 
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shall  never  be  prepared  for  the  reality  in 
heaven.  He,  therefore,  and  he  only,  is 
the  safe  and  happy  man,  who  truly  calls 
the  sabbath  a  delight. 

But  here,  too,  there  is  necessity  for 
caution.  The  fervour  of  religious  feeling 
may  remain,  when  the  purity  has  taken 
flight:  and,  in  devotional  exercises,  an 
extreme,  but  unprofitable  fervour,  may 
be  substituted  for  the  calm  and  holy  in 
fluence  of  undefiled  religion.  Such  was 
the  case  of  the  unhappy  Balaam  (5).  He 
probably  began  life  well.  He  certainly 
manifested,  on  different  occasions,  an 
ardent  feeling  of  religion.  And,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  he  retained  that 
feeling  to  the  last.  But  he  had  unfor 
tunately,  and,  it  would  appear,  irrecover 
ably,  made  shipwreck  of  religious  princi 
ple.  Now,  it  is  but  too  certain,  that 
many  in  the  Christian  world,  have  resem 
bled  this  unrighteous  prophet ;  have 
relished  the  excitements  of  religion, 
while  they  infringed  its  moral  obliga 
tions  ;  have  brought  themselves  to  en- 
L 
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courage  the  terrible  delusion,  that  an 
ardour,  perhaps  wholly  constitutional,  in 
religious  acts,  may  atone  for  vicious 
habits,  wilfully  uncorrected,  if  not  sys 
tematically  indulged.  It  is  therefore 
essential,  that  religious  feeling  be  sus 
tained  by  religious  principle.  It  is  there 
fore  indispensable,  that  our  delight  in  the 
sabbath  be  regulated  by  the  fourth  con 
dition  of  the  text ;  by  a  rational  and  con 
scientious  persuasion,  that  it  is,  indeed, 
"  the  holy  of  the  Lord." 

And  how  shall  we  evince  the  reality  of 
this  persuasion  ?  Assuredly,  by  no  other 
means,  than  by  making  this  day  what  we 
call  it,  "  the  holy  of  the  Lord."  The 
day  is,  indeed,  in  itself,  by  divine  con 
secration,  a  holy  and  peculiar  day.  But 
to  us,  it  will  become  whatever  we  make 
it ;  a  day  of  vice,  a  day  of  vanity,  a  day 
of  listlessness,  a  day  of  unprofitable  ex 
citement,  or  a  day  of  proficiency  in  that 
holiness,  without  which,  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord.  It  is  in  this  last  sense* 
alone,  that  the  day  of  rest  can  be  to  us, 
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a  day  of  religion.  With  lower  objects, 
we  may  deceive  our  conscience :  with 
higher  flights,  we  may  amuse  our  imagi 
nation  (6).  But,  in  no  other  manner, 
can  we  make  our  Sundays  promotive  of 
God's  glory,  and  our  own  salvation,  than 
by  employing  them  as  opportunities,  for 
which  we  must  render  a  strict  account, 
of  becoming,  through  divine  assistance, 
and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  powers, 
pure,  as  God  is  pure ;  holy,  as  God  is 
holy  ;  perfect,  as  God  is  perfect  (7). 

But  we  may  not  exist  for  ourselves 
alone.  On  ordinary  days,  our  mental 
or  bodily  labour  is  due  to  the  community 
in  which  we  live.  On  Sundays,  we  must 
discharge  to  the  same  community,  a  far 
superior  office.  On  week-days,  we  must 
contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  body,  or 
the  mind.  On  Sundays,  we  must  ad 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  immortal 
spirit.  And  how  shall  we  perform  this 
acceptable  service  ?  We  are  sufficiently 
instructed  by  the  fifth  condition  of  the 
text.  We  must  call  the  sabbath  honour 
able.  L  2 
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It  is  very  strange,  but  very  true,  that, 
in  this  world,  many  are  ashamed  of  God, 
and  of  religion.     Ashamed  of  God  ;  be 
fore  whom  the  potentates  of  heaven  veil 
their  faces  :  ashamed  of  religion  ;  which 
is  the  brightest  glory,  of  the  brightest 
seraphim,  that  encircle  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty.     But  there  is  a  punishment  in 
kind,  a  righteous  retribution.     For  they 
who  are  ashamed  of  God,  are  commonly 
afraid  of  man  (8).     And  they  who    are 
ashamed  of  religion,  generally  shrink  and 
tremble,  at  the  frown,  or  the  discounte 
nance,  of  puny  mortals.     Yet,  here  lies 
the  grand  prospect  of  recovery.    For  that 
very  fear  and  shame  of  man,  may  be  en 
listed  on  the  side  of  religion,  and  of  God : 
and  this  we  shall  attempt  to  prove.     The 
honour  of  the  sabbath,  is  the  honour  of 
religion :  the  honour  of  religion,  is  the 
honour  of  God.     Let,  then,  the  sabbath 
be   accounted   honourable,  and  religion 
will  be  no  longer  a  reproach  ;  and  God 
will  be  restored  to  the  dominion  of  his 
own  world:  and  let  religion  be  unstig- 
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matized,  and  let  God  be  enthroned  in 
the  hearts  of  the  great  and  powerful,  and 
then,  the  weak  and  timid  will  follow  in 
their  train.  Nor,  let  any  man  rashly 
despise  the  weak  and  timid.  Among 
them,  doubtless,  are  many  of  those  little 
ones,  whom  Christ  our  Lord  forbade  us 
to  scandalize,  forbade  us  to  lead  into  the 
way  of  sin.  The  weak  and  timid,  no 
less  than  the  confident  and  daring,  have 
souls  to  be  saved.  Let,  therefore,  men 
of  weight  and  influence,  and  preponde 
rating  minds,  be  careful  to  set  a  good 
example.  Let  such  men  glory  in  the 
sabbath,  and  the  weak  and  timid,  whe 
ther  rich  or  poor,  will  cease  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  sabbath.  Let  such  men 
evince  a  decided  unintermitting  reve 
rence  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
hesitant  and  timid  will  crowd  into  the 
churches.  Let  such  men  openly  dis 
countenance  all  breaches  of  the  sabbath, 
and  those  who  follow,  rather  than  lead, 
will  spend  their  Sunday  as  it  should  be 
spent.  And  other  Nicodemuses  will 
L  3 
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come  to  Jesus  ;  not  in  the  night,  but  in 
the  day.  And  other  Josephs  will  em 
balm  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  not,  in 
deed,  with  costly  spices,  but  with  the 
more  precious  odours  of  a  pure  and  re 
novated  heart. 

Nor  be  it  imagined,  that  the  privilege 
of  reflecting  honour  upon  the  sabbath, 
upon  religion,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
upon  God  himself,  is  confined  to  the 
great  and  powerful,  in  mind,  or  in  estate. 
There  is  a  dignity  in  true  devotion,  which 
elevates  its  lowliest  possessor,  in  a  moral 
estimate,  far  above  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  worldly  rank,  or  intellectual  attain 
ment.  The  peasant,  the  mechanic,  the 
domestic  servant,  who  lives  under  the 
abiding  influence  of  Christianity,  is  ho 
nourable  in  the  sight  of  God :  and  he 
may  and  must  reflect  back  upon  God  and 
religion,  a  portion  of  that  honour  which 
he  has  received.  It  never  yet  has  hap 
pened,  and  while  man  continues  a  moral 
being,  with  a  moral  sense,  it  never  can 
happen,  that,  in  the  humblest  walk  of 
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life,  a  steady  course  of  conscientious  piety 
shall  be  wholly  lost  upon  the  world. 
Persevering  in  such  a  course,  the  poor 
may  and  will  become  religious  benefac 
tors  of  the  poor ;  the  unlearned,  of  the 
unlearned;  the  simple,  of  the  simple. 
And  perhaps,  in  more  instances  than 
could  be  readily  imagined,  the  calm, 
unostentatious,  happy  devotion,  of  a  con 
tented  villager,  may  read  a  lesson  to  the 
uneasy  owner  of  a  palace.  He,  therefore, 
whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  that, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  from 
a  proper  feeling  of  religion,  calleth  the 
sabbath  honourable,  is  assuredly  a 
preacher  of  righteousness :  and  in  that 
day,  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts  maketh  up 
his  jewels,  that  man  shall  not  be  for 
gotten. 

But  religion  is  ho  matter  of  exhibition. 
To  be  honestly  pursued,  and  effectually 
attained,  it  must  be  pursued  for  its  own 
sake,  and  attained  in  the  secrecy  of  the 
heart.  Each  morning,  we  should  retire 
within  ourselves,  as  within  a  sanctuary  of 
L  4 
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God.     Each  morning,   we    should    feel, 
that  between  us  and  our  God,  a  present, 
serious,  instant  business  must  be  trans 
acted.     And,  till  that  business  be  accom 
plished  ;  till  a  desire  and  determination 
be  produced,   that   through  the   divine 
assistance,  each  event,  and  each  moment, 
of  the  commencing  day  shall  become  a 
preparation   for  eternity ;  till  so   much, 
at  least,  be  effected,  we  may  not  safely 
begin  our  course  of  duty  and  exertion. 
This  is  true,  respecting  all  days  of  the 
week ;  respecting  Sunday  it  is  eminently 
true.     For,  the  duties  of  Sunday  are,  at 
once,  more  important,  and  more  difficult 
than  the  duties  of  any  other  day :  more 
important,  because  they  are  duties  imme 
diately  religious  ;  more  difficult,  because 
they  require  a  departure  from  the  ordi 
nary,  tone    of   social,    intellectual,    and 
active  habits.     The  importance  of  these 
duties,   may  be  collected  from  the  text 
at  large;  the  difficulty,  from    the  sixth 
and  last  condition.     "  And  shalt  honour 
him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  find- 
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ing   thine   own    pleasure,   nor   speaking 
thine  own  words*" 

The  ways,  the  pleasure,  and  the  words 
of  e very-day  life,  are  endeared  to  us,  by 
innumerable  associations  of  habit,  inte 
rest,  and  taste.  To  the  mind,  therefore, 
which  has  not  been  trained,  from  early 
youth,  in  a  course  of  wise  and  cheerful 
piety,  the  relinquishment,  for  one  day 
in  seven,  of  ordinary  business,  common 
pleasure,  and  secular  conversation,  must, 
at  the  outset,  be  attended  with  restraint 
and  self-denial.  It  is  the  relinquishment 
of  what  we  have  made  peculiarly  OUR 
OWN.  And,  till  a  higher  taste,  and  holier 
relish  be  acquired,  we  must  admit,  that 
the  conscientious  abstinence  of  Sunday, 
will  frequently  appear  both  dull  and 
dismal.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  difficulty  is  the  universal  condition 
of  enjoyment.  No  human  advantage  is 
attainable  without  labour  and  exertion. 
Without  labour  and  exertion,  therefore, 
it  were  presumptuous  to  expect  the  bles 
sings  of  religion.  It  is,  however,  easy 
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to  mitigate,  what  it  were  impracticable 
to  avoid.  In  all  human  pursuits,  the 
difficulty  is,  for  the  most  part,  wisely 
surmounted  in  the  pliant  and  flexible 
season  of  youth.  Let  the  same  wisdom 
be  observed,  in  the  early  communication, 
not  merely  of  religious  knowledge,  but 
of  religious  taste  and  feeling,  and  then, 
in  advanced  life,  we  shall  hear  few  com 
plaints  of  the  irksomeness  of  Sunday. 
Were  children  trained,  as  they  should 
be  trained,  the  weekly  sabbath  would  be 
come  a  weekly  festival  (9).  The  ways  of 
God,  the  pleasure  of  devotion,  the  words 
of  eternal  life,  would  then  be  accounted 
an  abundant  counterpoise  for  our  own 
ways,  our  own  pleasure,  and  our  own 
words.  Or  rather,  from  that  blessing  of 
the  Almighty  which  attends  an  early, 
uninterrupted,  persevering  course  of 
piety,  the  ways  of  God  would  be  our 
chosen  ways  ;  the  pleasure  of  devotion, 
our  favourite  pleasure  ;  and  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  the  theme  of  our  most  cheer 
ful,  most  animated,  and  most  delightful 
conversation. 
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In  this  respect,  however,  the  world 
cannot  suddenly  be  changed.  Multi 
tudes  are  men  in  knowledge,  and  children 
in  devotion.  And,  to  all  such,  the  strict 
observance  of  Sunday,  will,  at  the  first, 
be  irksome  and  severe.  But,  let  them 
not  be  terrified.  Every  thing  ceases  to 
be  difficult,  so  soon  as  it  is  loved :  and, 
wherever  Sunday  is  conscientiously  re 
spected,  it  will,  in  due  season,  be  cor 
dially  loved.  If,  in  the  sincere  endea 
vour  to  keep  any  one  of  God's  command 
ments,  we  do  violence  to  ourselves,  we 
shall  not  be  left  to  maintain  the  conflict, 
without  encouragement  and  aid.  The 
influence  of  heaven  will  smooth  the  rug- 
gedness  of  duty  ;  the  Spirit  of  our  God 
will  change  labour  to  delight.  The  path 
is  not  untrodden,  the  warfare  is  not  new. 
Multitudes  before  us,  have  encountered 
bitter  opposition  from  their  own  hearts  ; 
multitudes  now  clothed  in  the  robes  of 
victory.  But  they  were  honest  in  the 
conflict :  and  they  found  themselves  pro 
tected  by  an  arm,  and  supported  by  a 
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strength,  more  mighty  than  the  strength 
and  arm  of  man.  Thus  it  has  been,  and 
thus  it  ever  shall  be.  Why,  then,  should 
we  be  disconcerted  or  dismayed  ?  The 
hearts  of  all  men  are  in  the  hands  of 
God.  Let  us  but  faithfully  implore  that 
God;  and  he  will  so  touch  and  purify 
our  hearts,  that,  "  what  it  was  our  fear 
to  lose,  it  shall  become  our  joy  to  cast 
away."  (10) 

And  now,  my  brethren,  for  the  pre 
sent  I  have  done.  It  remains  for  you, 
to  expand  the  hints  of  this  discourse  by 
reflection ;  to  impress  them,  by  serious 
meditation  ;  to  improve  them,  by  devout 
and  fervent  prayer.  One  fact  only,  I 
would  recommend  to  your  soberest  atten 
tion.  It  is  not  by  the  best  possible  em 
ployment  of  one  day  in  seven,  that  we 
can  be  fitted  for  the  happiness  of  the 
blessed.  The  Lord's  day  must  become 
the  leaven  of  this  present  life,  or  it  will 
never  be  the  foretaste  of  a  better  life 
to  come.  Our  Sunday  thoughts,  and 
words,  and  works,  must  diffuse  a  sweet, 
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but  powerful  influence,  through  all  our 
other  days.  Like  a  fountain  of  living 
water,  they  must  flow  through  every  por 
tion  of  our  conduct.  Like  that  mystical 
stream,  which  attended  the  Israelites 
through  the  wilderness,  they  must  never 
desert  us,  till  we  reach  the  Canaan 
above. 
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NOTES. 

(1)  Page  137.  Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  14.]  By  the  choice 
of  this  text,  and  by  a  close  adherence  to  the  exposi 
tion  of  its  clauses,  I  have  consciously,  and  indeed 
intentionally,  avoided  many  topicks  usually  enlarged 
upon.  What  has  been  most  ably  executed  by  our 
best  divines,  I  was  unwilling  to  injure  by  far  inferior 
execution.  The  reader,  therefore,  who  wishes  for 
competent  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian 
sabbath,  should  look  to  other  sources ;  and  parti 
cularly  to  the  discourses  on  that  subject,  of  BARROW, 
SECKER,  OGDEN,  and  HORSLEY. 

In  former  times,  it  was  a  question,  how  far  the 
fourth  commandment  is  binding  upon  Christians. 
That  question  is,  now,  perhaps,  at  rest  for  ever.  It 
has  been  proved,  beyond  all  reasonable  controversy, 
that  the  appointment  of  a  sabbath  was  coeval  with 
creation;  that  it  was  an  obligation,  binding,  not  merely 
upon  Jews,  but  upon  Gentiles ;  that  it  was  an  insti 
tution,  not  only  positive  and  ceremonial,  but  moral 
also,  and  spiritual :  that  it  could  not  be  abrogated  by 
the  abrogation  of  Judaism,  any  more,  than  any 
other  obligation  binding  the  whole  human  race,  could 
be  so  abrogated;  and,  finally,  that  while,  for  wise 
reasons,  the  day  was  changed  from  Saturday  to  Sun 
day,  by  apostolic  authority,  (perhaps,  as  some  of  the 
fathers  maintain,  by  the  authority  of  our  Lord  him 
self,)  the  consecration  of  a  seventh  day,  that  is,  of 
one  day  in  seven,  has  been  acknowledged,  as  matter 
of  permanent  obligation,  by  the  undeviating  usage  of 
the  church ;  an  obligation  farther  sanctioned,  by  the 
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universal  voice,  in  all  Christian  communities,  of  those 
higher  powers,  which  are  ordained  of  God. 

The  learned  reader  will  find  it  his  advantage  to 
consult  an  able  dissertation  by  DANZIUS,  published 
among  the  Talmudical  illustrations  of  MEUSCHEN. 
Nor  should  the  well-argued  treatises  of  BAXTER  *, 
WATTsf,  and  DODDRIDGE  :{:,  be  omitted:  men,  from 
whom  it  is  matter  of  pain  to  differ;  and  with  whom 
it  is  matter  of  honest  satisfaction,  when  we  can  agree. 

In  various  degrees,  indeed,  they  had  their  errors, 
and  perplexities  ;  their  doubts  and  scruples.  But 
they  now  enjoy  their  sabbath  ;  they  now  rest  from 
their  labours;  in  a  world,  where,  to  the  sincerely 
pious,  all  honest  errors  are  forgiven,  all  perplexities 
are  disentangled,  and  all  doubts  and  scruples  are  for 
ever  at  an  end  : 

"  Apparet  —  Numen,  sedesque  quietae, 
Quas  neque  concutiunt  venti,  neque  nubila  nimbis 
Adspergunt  ;  neque  nix  acri  concreta  pruina 
Cana  cadens  violat  ;  semperque  innubilus  .ZEther 
Integit,  et  large  diffuse  lumine  ridet." 

Lucretivs  ;  Lib.  iii.  line  18. 

There  godhead  stands  revealed  ;  and  blest  abodes 
Of  quiet,  which  nor  tempests  shake,  nor  clouds 
Obscure,  nor  snow  white-drifting  violates. 
But  calm  and  cloudless  ether  o'er  that  region 
..Smiles,  with  diffusive  sempiternal  light 

*  Works,  fol.  vol.  iii.  p.  764  —  806. 
f  Works,  "8vo.  vol.  iii.  p.  123—145. 


ors,    vo.  vo.     .  p.        —. 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  v.  p.  310—  516. 
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(2)  Page  141.     Restrain  thy  hands  from  all  needless 
•work ;  thy  mind  from  all  low-thoughted  care.']     The 
words  of  Doctor  BARROW  are  exquisitely  to  the  pur 
pose.     "  Not  distracting  our  minds  with  care :  not 
exhausting  our  bodies  with   toil :  but  allowing  our 
mind  convenient  and  seasonable  freedom ;  affording 
our  soul  sufficient  leisure,  with  vigour  and  alacrity  to 
enjoy  its  nobler  entertainments,   find  to  pursue  its 
higher  interests."  Exposition  of  Decalogue. 

(3)  Page  142.     Amusements  allowable  in  themselves.'] 
What  are  allowable  amusements  ?     Such  recreations, 
and  such  alone,  as   may,  in   some  degree,  assist  our 
faculties  of  mind  and  body,  to  perform   that  great 
work,  for  which  they  were  united,  and  placed  in  this 
probationary  world.     No  amusements,  therefore,  are 
allowable,  which  produce  weariness  of  body,  or  lassi 
tude  of  mind ;  which  indispose  us  for  serious  thought 
and  feeling ;  which  keep  us  cold  and  indifferent  re 
specting  wisdom   and  virtue :  which   break  down  the 
barriers  between  us,  and  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
world ;  or  which  leave  behind  them  a  disrelish  for  the 
close  inspection  of  our  hearts,  and  for  devotional  in 
tercourse  with  our  God. 

Respecting  amusements  in  general,  it  would  be  well 
for  all  persons,  and  especially  for  those  who  yet  re 
tain  the  freshness  and  innocence  of  youth,  to  regard 
the  sage  counsel  of  LACTANTIUS.  *  "  He  that  is  stu- 

*  "  Qui  veritati  studet,  qui  non  vult  se  ipse  decipere,  abjiciat  inimicas 
ac  noxias  voluptates,  quae  animam  sibi  vinciant,  ut  corpus  cibi  dulces. 
Praeferantur  vera  falsis,  aeterna  brevibus,  utilia  jucundis.  Nihil  aspectu 
gratum  sit,  nisi  quod  pie,  quod  juste  fieri  videas;  nihil  auditu  suave,  nisi 
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dious  of  truth,  he  that  is  not  willing  to  deceive  him 
self,  let  him  cast  away  those  noxious  and  unfriendly 
pleasures,  which  chain  down  the  soul,  as  luxurious 
food  subjugates  the  body.  Let  things  true,  be  pre 
ferred  to  things  false ;  things  eternal,  to  things  mo 
mentary  ;  things  useful,  to  things  agreeable.  Let 
nothing  be  grateful  to  thy  sight,  which  thou  mayest 
not  justly  and  piously  behold ;  nothing  pleasant  to 
thine  ear,  which  doth  not  nourish  thy  soul,  and  ren 
der  thee  a  better  man.  True  pleasure  is  the  compa 
nion  and  associate  of  virtue.  A  pleasure,  not  frail 
and  fleeting,  like  the  base  pursuits  of  men  imbruted 
and  enslaved  to  the  body ;  but  solid,  and  perpetual ; 
and  delighting  without  pause  or  intermission." 

Respecting  the  recreations  of  Sunday  in  particular, 
it  may  be  laid  down,  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  they 
should  be  directly  promotive  of  religion.  And  here, 
we  may  take  a  lesson  from  the  Gentiles  themselves. 
We  learn  from  MACROBIUS,  [Saturnal.  I.  7.]  that,  on 
their  solemn  festivals,  at  once  to  avoid  the  torpor  of 
inaction,  and  to  maintain  inviolate  the  duties  of  reli 
gious  rest,  they  were  used  to  spend  the  whole  day,  in 
the  examination  and  discussion  of  learned  histories, 
and  useful  parables.  And  he  gives  an  unanswerable 
reason.  "  Why  should  we  not  account  it  the  honour 
of  religion,  to  dedicate  our  sacred  days,  to  the  sacred 
studies  of  literature  ?" 


quod  alit  aniraam,  melioremque  te  reddit.  Hsec  est  Voluptas  vera,  <W3B 
comes  et  socia  virtutis  est.  Haec  est  non  caduca  ctbrevis,  ut  illse  quas 
appetunt,  qui  corpori,  ut  pecudes,  serviunt ;  sed  perpetua,  et,  sine  ulla 
intermissione  delectans." 

LACTANTIUS,  Divin.  Inst.  Lib.  VI.  Cap.  21. 
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(4)  Page  144.     A  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.'] 
"  That  which   is  our  best  employment  here,  will  be 
the  only  employment  in  eternity." 

WHICHCOTE,  Aphorism  51. 

(5)  Page  1 45.     Such  was  the  case  of  the  unhappy 
Balaam.']     See  BISHOP  BUTLER'S  profound  discourse 
upon  his  character. 

(6)  Page  147.     With  lower  objects  we  may  deceive 
our  conscience  ;  with  higher  Jlights  we  may  amuse  our 
imagination.']     "  They  do  not  advance  religion,  who 
draw  it  down  to  bodily  acts ;  or  who  carry  it  up  the 
highest,  into  what  is  mystical,  symbolical,  emblemati 
cal."  WHICHCOTE,  Aphorism  888. 

"  The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heights  explore, 
"  Of  all,  who  blindly  creep,  or  sightless  soar." 

POPE. 

(7)  Page  147.     Perfect,  as  God  is  perfect.]     To 
aspire  after  this  perfection,  is  no  less  the  privilege, 
than  the  duty  of  all  genuine  Christians.    But,  in  order 
to  be  attained,  it  must  be  pursued  with  meekness  of 
wisdom.     And,  in  this  sober,  though  sublime  pursuit, 
we  may  derive  aid  from  the  discriminative  sagacity  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

The  object  of  our  spiritual  ambition  has  been  well 
defined  by  LORD  BACON  ;  the  possible  extent  of  our 
spiritual  proficiency,  admirably  stated  by  BISHOP 
HORSLEY. 

"  By  aspiring  to  be  like  God  in  power,"  says  the 
former,  "  the  angels  transgressed  and  fell ;  by  aspir- 
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ing  to  be  like  God  in  knowledge,  man  transgressed  and 
fell;  but,  by  aspiring  to  the  similitude  of  God  in 
goodness  or  love,  neither  man  nor  angel  ever  trans 
gressed,  or  shall  transgress.  For,  unto  that  imit 
ation  are  we  called."  LORD  BACON,  Advancement  of 
Learning,  Works,  I.  p.  188.  Edit.  Svo.* 

"  What,  then,"  says  the  latter,  "  is  the  consumma 
tion  of  men's  goodness,  but  to  co-operate  with  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  his  Maker,  by  forming  the  ha 
bit  of  his  mind  to  a  constant  ambition  of  improve 
ment;  which,  enlarging  its  appetite,  in  proportion 
to  the  acquisitions  already  made,  may  correspond 
with  the  increase  of  his  capacities,  in  every  stage  of  a 
progressive  virtue,  in  every  period  of  an  endless 
existence." 

HORSLEY,  Sermon  xxvui.  on  Philip,  iii.  15. 

(8)  Page  148.     They  who  are  ashamed  of  God,  are 
commonly  afraid  of  man."] 

"  Behold,  yon  wretch,  by  impious  fashion  driven, 
Believes,  and  trembles,  while  he  scoffs  at  heaven. 
By  weakness  strong,  and  bold  through  fear  alone, 
He  dreads  the  sneer  by  shallow  coxcombs  thrown ; 
Dauntless  pursues  the  path  Spinoza  trod, 
To  man  a  coward,  and  a  brave  to  God." 

BROWN,  Essay  on  Satire. 

(9)  Page  154.    The  'weekly  Sabbath  wotda1  become  a 
weekly  festival.']      It  was  so  with  the  early  Christians. 

i 

*  The  above  passage  of  Lord  Bacon,  I  have  since  found  to  be  al 
most  a  literal  translation  from  S.  Gregory:  Moral,  in  Job.  Lib.  XXIX. 
Cap.  8.  Our  great  philosopher  was  well  read  in  the  Fathers,  and  has 
borrowed  largely  from  them. 

M   2 
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And  so  it  ever  will  be,  where  education  happily  con 
spires  with  grace,  to  make  religion,  not  a  matter  of 
duty,  but  of  choice ;  not  the  bondage  of  fear,  but  the 
liberty  of  pure  affection.  "  Diem  solis  laetitiae  indul- 
gemus,"  says  TERTULLIAN.  [Apol.  Cap.  16.] 

(10)  Page  1 56.  What  it  was  our  fear  to  lose,  it  will 
become  our  joy  to  cast  a>way.~\  In  these  words  we  have 
not  merely  the  authority,  but  the  example,  of  an  an 
cient  Father;  a  man,  who  had  long  and  painfully 
struggled  against  the  infirmities  of  his  nature ;  who 
had  literally  feared  to  lose,  those  wrong  propensities, 
from  which  he  prayed  to  be  delivered.  But  his  ef 
forts  were  rewarded,  and  his  prayers  were  heard. 
And,  in  an  hour  when  he  least  expected,  he  was  en 
abled  by  that  grace,  of  which  he  afterwards  became 
the  victorious  champion,  to  exclaim  in  words  of  grate 
ful  exultation,  "  Quam  suave  mihi  factum  est  carere 
suavitatibus  nugarum  !  Et,  quas  amittere  metus  fue- 
rat,  jam  dimittere  gaudium  est." 

S.  AUGUSTIN,  Confer  ix.  i. 


SERMON  VII. 
ISAIAH,  Iviii.  13,  14. 

IF  THOU  TURN  AWAY  THY   FOOT  FROM   THE  SABBATH 

FROM  DOING  THY  PLEASURE  ON  MY  HOLY  DAY ;  AND 
CALL  THE  SABBATH  A  DELIGHT,  THE  HOLY  OF  THE 
LORD,  HONOURABLE;  AND  SHALT  HONOUR  HIM, 
NOT  DOING  THINE  OWN  WAYS,  NOR  FINDING  THINE 
OWN  PLEASURE,  NOR  SPEAKING  THINE  OWN  WORDS  ; 
THEN  SHALT  THOU  DELIGHT  THYSELF  IN  THE 

LORD. 

TN  a  former  discourse,  it  was  observed, 
that  by  these  words,  our  happiness  here 
and  hereafter,  in  time  and  for  eternity,  is 
suspended  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
conditions.    Those  conditions,  I  have  al 
ready  attempted  to  expand,  and  to  illus 
trate.     At  the  present,  therefore,  it  may 
be  sufficient  briefly  to  recount  them. 
M  3 
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1,  2.  A  relinquishment  of  all  common 
business,  and  all  ordinary  pleasure,  on 
the  Sabbath  day. 

3.  A  delight  in  the  peculiar  occupa 
tions  and  enjoyments  of  the  Sabbath. 

4.  A  conscientious  dedication  of  the 
Sabbath  to  our  personal  improvement  in 
holiness  and  virtue. 

5.  A  serious  desire  to  promote  the  ho 
nour  of  the  Sabbath,  by  our  public  and 
undeviating  example. 

6.  And  such   a  renunciation,   on  the 
Sabbath,  of  our  own  ways,  our  own  plea 
sure,  and  our  own  words,  as,  in  due  sea 
son,  and  by  divine  assistance,  will  make 
the  ways  of  God,  our  chosen  ways  ;  the 
pleasure  of  devotion,  our  favourite  plea 
sure  ;  and  the  words  of  eternal  life,  the 
theme  of  our  most  cheerful,  most  ani 
mated,    and   most   delightful   conversa 
tion. 

The  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  it 
has  not  been  denied,  is  matter  of  diffi 
culty,  but  it  is  a  difficulty  which,  through 
Divine  aid,  resolution  will  finally  over- 
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come;  and  which,  by  Divine  appointment, 
victory  will  abundantly  compensate.  To 
unfold  the  nature,  and  the  reality,  of  this 
compensation,  is  the  object  of  the  follow 
ing  discourse. 

I  have  asserted,  and  I  do  by  no  means 
retract  the  assertion,  that,  if  the  duties  of 
Sunday  be  observed  with  perseverance, 
though,  perhaps,  at  first  with  pain,  they 
will  at  length  be  regarded  with  compla 
cency,  and  cherished,  as  a  source  of  ab 
solute  enjoyment.  Habit,  so  omnipotent 
in  evil,  is  not  weak  and  impotent  in  good. 
To  maintain  that  it  were  so,  would  be  to 
pronounce  a  libel  on  our  Maker.  But  it 
is  not  only,  or  principally,  on  the  force 
of  habit,  that,  in  this  case,  we  rely.  A 
special  blessing  from  above,  rewards  the 
conscientious  fear  of  God's  command 
ments.  And,  as  the  lawless  breach  of  the 
fourth  commandment  is  the  grand  source 
of  the  worst  evils  which  infest  society,  so, 
an  honest  reverence  for  this  command 
ment  is,  perhaps,  the  very  best  com 
mencement  of  a  religious  life ;  the  very 
M  4 
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best  introduction  to  that  peace  and  joy, 
which  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  all  true 
religion.  Therefore,  we  may  rest  as 
sured,  that  the  blessed  influence  which 
attends  every  sincere  and  faithful  effort 
to  keep  any  other  commandment,  will 
peculiarly  support  and  prosper  all  those, 
who  earnestly  strive  to  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath  day.  And,  in  this  particular,  if 
the  word  of  God  be  true,  and  if  the  tes 
timony  of  all  good  men,  be  not  an  extra 
vagant  delusion,  the  path  of  duty,  is  the 
path  of  happinesss  ;  and  strenuous  exer 
tion  is  its  own  eventual  reward.  But  the 
text  invites  us  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  unspeakable  re 
ward  ;  a  blessedness,  to  which,  if  God 
had  not  revealed  it,  man  could  never  have 
aspired ;  and  which,  since  God  hath  been 
pleased  to  reveal  it,  should,  above  all 
things,  be  the  object  of  our  inextinguish 
able  aspiration.  "  If  thou  turn  away  thy 
foot  from  the  Sabbath  ;  from  doing  thy 
pleasure  on  my  holy  day ;  and  call  the 
Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord, 
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honourable  ;  and  shalt  honour  him,  not 
doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine 
own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own 

WOrds  ;  -  THEN  SHALT  THOU  DELIGHT  THY 

SELF  IN  THE  LORD." 

To  delight  ourselves  in  God,  my  bre 

thren,  is  a  privilege,  of  which  no  human 

intelligence  can  justly  estimate  the  value. 

The     seraphim,   who    stand   before   his 

throne,  and  veil  their  faces  while  they 

worship,  may  feel  what  it  is  ;  but  they 

cannot  communicate  their  feelings;  for 

such  feelings  are  unutterable  things.    But 

what,  in  this  world,  we  can  very  faintly 

apprehend,    we    may    still,   within    the 

bounds  of  humility,  allowably  conjecture. 

What   we  know   in  part,  must  exercise 

our  minds,  in  order  that  hereafter  we  may 

know,  even  as  also  we  are  known.     What 

may  now  be  seen  through  a  glass  darkly, 

must  occupy  on  earth  our  spiritual  vision, 

in  order  that  in  heaven  we  may  be  ena 

bled  to  see  face  to  face.     The  value  of 

delight  in  God,  must  be  considered  that 

it  may  be  enjoyed.     And  the  enjoyment 
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must  commence  here,  or  it  can  never  be 
prolonged  and  perfected  in  the  regions 
of  eternity.  This  examination,  there 
fore,  is  closely  connected  with  our  hap 
piness.  It  is  one  of  those  means  of 
grace,  which  are  introductive  to  the  hope 
of  glory. 

Those  blessings,  it  will  readily  be 
granted,  are  incomparably  the  most  valu 
able,  which  expel,  and  replace,  evils  of 
an  opposite  description.  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  pleasure  of  vicissitude,  that  the 
gravest  moralists,  and  most  delightful 
poets,  have  agreed  in  the  conclusion, 
that  grief  and  pain,  that  disappointment 
and  discomfiture,  like  discords  in  music, 
or  like  shades  in  a  picture,  give  strength 
and  expression  to  the  whole  composition 
of  our  life.  If,  then,  transitions  be  ser 
viceable,  from  joy  to  sorrow,  and  from 
hope  to  fear ;  how  much  more  desirable 
the  transition,  from  uneasiness  to  satis 
faction,  from  terror  to  delight?  And 
here,  we  have  reached  the  very  threshold 
of  our  present  enquiry.  For,  to  weak 
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and  vitiated  human  nature,  Almighty 
God  is  not  an  object  of  delight,  but  of 
apprehension.  And,  before  a  calm  de 
light  in  God  can  be  produced,  that  un 
easy  apprehension  of  God  must  have  been 
expelled.  And  whatever  the  intrinsic 
preciousness  of  the  blessing,  that  preci-. 
ousness  will  be  heightened  by  the  force 
of  contrast ;  and  heightened  in  propor 
tion  to  the  depth  of  uneasiness  removed. 
"  Fear,"  saith  the  beloved  disciple,  "  hath 
torment."  But  when  "  perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear,"  the  past  torment  will 
but  serve  to  enhance  the  present  hap 
piness  and  joy. 

This  fear,  this  apprehension,  this  un 
easiness,  is  perhaps  the  most  prevalent, 
and  the  most  deeply-rooted  feeling  of 
mankind.  It  is,  in  truth,  at  the  bottom 
of  our  most  painful  agitations.  What  is 
it  that  alarms  us,  in  the  great  convulsions 
of  nature,  in  the  tempest,  the  thunder, 
and  the  earthquake  ?  Is  it  not  our  dread 
of  Him  who  operates  unseen,  and  irre 
sistible  ;  who  maketh  the  winds  his  an- 
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gels,  and  the  flames  his  messengers  ; 
who  setteth  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the 
mountains;  and  breaketh  up  the  foun 
tains  of  the  great  deep  ?  What  is  it  that 
gives  force  and  emphasis  to  the  fear  of 
accidents,  of  battle,  of  shipwreck,  of 
murder,  and  of  sudden  death?  Not  the 
mere  prospect  of  dissolution.  That  might 
be  readily  banished  from  our  view.  No  : 
but  the  conviction  that  One  liveth,  before 
whom  we  must  appear,  who  will  bring 
to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness, 
and  reveal  those  secrets  of  our  hearts, 
which  are  unknown  even  to  ourselves. 
What  is  it  that  infuses  that  mysterious 
midnight  terror,  which  appals  the  stout 
est  heart,  which  unnerves  him  that  would 
undauntedly  face  an  armed  host  ?  What, 
but  the  consciousness  of  an  invisible, 
ever-present,  and  all-seeing  God,  in  whose 
hand  are  all  the  terrors  of  the  universe  ; 
who  hath  but  to  strike,  and  we  shall 
perish;  to  shoot  forth  his  arrows,  and 
we  are  consumed  ?  "  It  is  a  fearful 
thing,"  says  the  Apostle,.  "  to  fall  into 
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the   hands   of  the   living    God !"     And 
what  human  being  is  naturally  exempted 
from  this  fear  ?    What  hiding-place  of 
nature,   what   undiscoverable   corner   of 
creation,    what    slumbering   moment   of 
eternity,  may  shield  us  from  the  glance, 
and  grasp  of  God  ?    He  is  about  us,  he 
is  around  us,  he  is  within  us.    Conscience 
is  his  viceregent ;  death  is  his  messen 
ger  ;  judgment  is  his  manifestation ;  im 
mensity  is  the  sphere  of  his  omnipotence; 
and  his  omnipotence  shall  reign  for  ever. 
Who,   then,   can   wonder  at  the   deep- 
toned   exclamation  of  Job  ?    "  When  I 
say,  My  bed  shall  comfort  me,  my  couch 
shall    ease    my    complaint,    then    thou 
scarest  me  with  dreams,  and  terrifiest  me 
through  visions  ;  so  that  my  soul  chuseth 
strangling,  and   death   rather   than  life. 
I  have  sinned.     What  shall  I  do  unto 
thee,  O  thou  preserver  of  men  ?    Why 
hast  thou  set  me  as  a  mark  against  thee, 
so  that  I  am  a  burthen  to  myself!" 

These,  my  brethren,  are  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord.     But  what   are   the   consola- 
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tions  ?  They  are  great,  they  are  inex 
pressible,  they  are  above  all  that  we  can 
ask  or  think.  "How  precious  are  thy 
thoughts  unto  me,  O  God  !  How  great 
is  the  sum  of  them  !  If  I  should  tell 
them,  they  are  more  in  number  than  the 
sand  !"  But  conceptions,  which  would 
oppress  us  by  their  multitude,  and  blind 
us  by  their  overwhelming  glory,  are  com 
pressed,  are  mitigated,  are  familiarized, 
yet  strengthened,  rather  than  enfeebled, 
illustrated,  rather  than  obscured,  in  that 
one,  simple,  gracious  promise  of  our 
Maker, — THEN  SHALT  THOU  DELIGHT  THY 
SELF  IN  THE  LORD. 

And  is  it,  then,  for  mortal  man,  to 
delight  himself  in  the  most  high  God  ? 
Is  it  for  the  great,  omnipotent,  everlast 
ing  object  of  our  terror,  to  comfort  us 
with  his  presence,  and  become  the  en 
dearing  property  of  our  hearts  ? 

Let  those  faithful  servants  of  God  re 
ply,  who  felt,  and  have  described,  his 
terrors ;  who  enjoyed,  and  have  regis 
tered,  his  consolations. 
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Moses  at  the  burning  bush  of  Horeb, 
and  amidst  the  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai ; 
Isaiah  at  the  visible  manifestation  of 
Jehovah  in  the  temple ;  and  David,  in 
the  heart-searching  visitations  of  a  pure 
and  holy  God,  —  these  men  were  terri 
fied,  were  undone,  were  distracted,  (I  use 
their  own  strong  expressions,  for  weaker 
would  be  injurious  to  the  subject,)  by  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Yet, 
who  obtained  a  larger  portion  of  the 
Divine  confidence,  or  who  enjoyed  a 
more  abundant  measure  of  God's  free 
spirit. 

Moses  hid  his  face,  for  he  was  afraid  to 
look   upon    God.     But   what  followed? 
The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  face  to  face, 
as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend.     And, 
as  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  he  com 
missioned  Moses  to  speak  unto  the  chil 
dren  of  Israel ;  in  accents  of  peace,  of 
mildness,  of  engaging  condescension  ; 
My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain : 
My  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew. 
As  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb: 
As  the  showers  upon  the  grass. 
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"  Woe  is  me,"  exclaimed  Isaiah,  "  be 
cause  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips  ;  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  !"  But  a  seraph  touches  his 
lips,  and  dissipates  his  fears,  with  living 
fire  from  the  altar.  And  mark  the  con 
sequence.  Thenceforward,  his  heaven- 
touched  lips  pour  forth  those  strains  of 
majesty  and  sweetness,  which  have  been 
to  the  present  moment,  and  which,  till 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  shall 
continue  to  be,  the  joy,  the  hope,  the 
consolation,  and  the  triumph  of  all  who 
anticipate  the  glory  of  the  latter  days. 

Nor  was  the  royal  David  less  divinely 
favoured.  His  devotions  are  a  spring  of 
gladness,  whose  streams  have  been  the 
perennial  refreshment  of  the  universal 
church,  and  the  calm  delight  of  every 
faithful  Christian.  Consecrated  in  the 
daily  service  of  the  sanctuary,  cherished 
in  the  depth  of  every  pious  heart,  these 
songs  of  Zion  attract  the  young,  invigo 
rate  the  active,  enliven  the  contempla 
tive,  and  encircle,  with  a  peaceful  glory, 
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the  venerable  brow  of  age.  Happy  is 
the  man,  to  whom  these  treasures  are 
familiar.  Happier  still,  who  has  im 
bibed  their  spirit,  and  made  their  senti 
ments  his  own.  To  such  a  man,  Omni 
potence  has  no  terror ;  the  Almighty  is 
his  guardian  ;  the  most  high  God  his 
protector  and  his  shield.  "  0  God,  thou 
art  my  God ;  early  will  I  seek  thee ! 
Because  thy  loving  kindness  is  better 
than  life,  my  lips  shall  praise  thee  !  Have 
I  not  remembered  thee  upon  my  bed, 
and  thought  upon  thee,  when  I  was 
waking?  Because  thou  hast  been  my 
helper,  therefore,  under  the  shadow  of 
thy  wings  will  I  rejoice !" 

This,  truly,  is  the  language  of  those 
who  delight  themselves  in  the  Lord ; 
whose  mourning  is  converted  into  joy  ; 
whose  tribulation  into  peacefulness  of 
spirit.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that 
this  is  not,  properly,  the  language  of  the 
Jewish  system.  It  is  the  voice  of  those 
happy  individuals,  who  rejoiced  by  anti 
cipation,  to  see  the  day  of  the  Messiah  ; 
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and  they  saw  it,  and  were  glad.  It  is 
the  voice  of  men,  who  ascended,  in  holy 
contemplation,  to  the  heavenly  mount, 
and  there  caught  some  earlier  glimpses, 
from  the  yet  unrisen  Sun  of  righteous 
ness.  It  is  the  voice  of  men,  providen 
tially  raised  up,  in  the  twilight  of  the 
world,  to  receive,  and  to  reflect,  those 
dawnings  of  precursive  light,  which  fore 
told,  and  which  ensured,  the  perfect  day. 
On  us,  my  brethren,  those  reflected 
splendours  shine  with  renovated  lustre. 
They  are  retouched,  rekindled,  and  re- 
illuminated,  by  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD  : 

by  that  true  Light,  who  has  arisen  with 
healing  in  his  wings  ;  who  pours  new 
vigour  into  every  ray  of  happiness,  that 
glanced  upon  the  patriarchs  and  pro 
phets,  and,  from  the  patriarchs  and  pro 
phets,  was  reflected  on  a  darksome 
world ;  and  who  emits  continually  his 
own  unborrowed  beams,  from  his  own 
divine  person,  through  the  softening  veil 
of  his  humanity ;  less  dazzling,  indeed, 
but  more  cheering,  than  the  full  bright- 
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ness  of  his  Father's  glory ;  less  awful  in 
grandeur,  but  more  approachable  in  mild 
ness,  more  attractive  by  congeniality,  and 
from  close  relationship,  more  operative 
on  every  heart  that  will  receive  them. 
Blessed  is  the  man,  whatever  the  powers 
of  his  mind,  and  whatever  the  condition 
of  his  life,  who  cordially  gives  himself, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  with  all  his 
powers,  to  this  "  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Well  may  such  a  man  delight 
himself  in  the  Lord.  For  the  Lord  is 
the  strength  of  his  heart,  and  his  portion 
for  ever.  This  man  is,  indeed,  a  subject 
of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom.  And  the 
kingdom  of  grace  is  the  kingdom  of  glory 
in  commencement.  And  the  kingdom 
of  glory  is  the  kingdom  of  grace,  in  full, 
yet  ever-growing  perfection. 

Let  us,  then,  duly  estimate  the  great 
ness  of  our  calling.  Let  us  do  so,  in  the 
profound  and  pious  language  of  a  true 
Christian,  and  a  true  philosopher.  * 

*  PASCAL. 
N  2 
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"  The  divinity  of  Christians,  consists  not 
in  a  God,  the  mere  author  of  geometrical 
truths,  and  of  elementary  order.  This 
is  the  religion  of  pagans.  It  consists  not 
merely  in  a  God  who  exercises  a  provi 
dence  over  the  lives  and  estates  of  men, 
and  bestows  on  his  worshippers  a  happy 
course  of  temporal  existence.  This  is 
the  religion  of  Jews.  But  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  Jacob,  the  God  of  Chris 
tians,  is  a  God  of  love  and  consolation. 
He  is  a  God,  who  fills  the  heart  and 
mind  which  he  possesses.  He  is  a  God, 
whose  infinite  mercy  unites  itself  to  the 
inmost  soul  of  his  faithful  followers ;  who 
fills  them  with  humility,  with  joy,  with 
confidence,  with  love  ;  who  renders  them 
incapable  of  any  other  END,  than  of  Him 
self  alone."  Such  is  the  God  of  the  New 
Testament.  And  in  this  God,  we  are 
invited  to  place  our  happiness  ;  and  from 
this  God,  we  are  invited  to  derive  an 
eternal  fountain  of  enjoyment.  But,  let 
us  be  mindful,  that  we  are  invited  on 
certain  conditions.  To  possess  the  end. 
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we  must  pursue  the  means.  The  Son  of 
man  is  Lord  also  of  the  sabbath ;  and, 
by  the  hallowed  lips  of  his  prophet,  he 
addresses  us,  as  he  addressed  our  fathers 
of  old  time :  "  If  thou  turn  away  thy 
foot  from  the  sabbath,  from  doing  thy 
pleasure  on  my  holy  day ;  and  call  the 
sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord, 
honourable ;  and  shalt  honour  him,  not 
doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine 
own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own 
words  ;  —  then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself 
in  the  Lord." 

The  observance  of  the  sabbath,  is  the 
very  best  commencement  of  a  religious 
life.  This  holy  day  may  be  regarded  as 
a  golden  chain,  let  down  from  heaven  to 
earth,  that  it  may  draw  us  up  from  earth 
to  heaven.  The  links  are  firm,  compact, 
and  may  not  be  dissolved.  If,  then,  we 
but  hold  the  lowest  and  the  nearest,  and 
are  stedfast  in  our  grasp,  and  earnest  in 
our  supplication,  we  shall  be  raised,  by 
a  power  not  our  own,  from  link  to  link, 
and  from  gradation  to  gradation.  Begin- 
N  3 
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ning  with  conscientious  abstinence,  we 
shall  be  advanced  to  cheerful  enjoyment. 
Beginning  with  the  fear  of  God,  we  shall 
be  exalted  to  his  love.  Beginning  as  his 
faithful  servants,  we  shall  be  promoted 
to  the  station  of  his  children  and  his 
friends. 

The  stages  are  most  clearly  marked. 
The  first  requisite  is  a  firm  resolution,  at 
whatever  cost  or  difficulty,  to  abstain  on 
Sunday  from  all  common  business  and 
ordinary  pleasure  ;  from  every  thing  of 
that  nature  which  is  not  imposed  by 
strong  necessity,  or  enjoined  by  the  para 
mount  obligation  of  Christian  love.  Let 
this  resolution  be  fixed  and  firm.  Let  it 
be  accompanied  by  an  earnest  desire  of 
advancement,  and  by  fervent  prayer  that 
advancement  may  be  attained,  and  all 
the  rest  will  gradually  and  naturally 
follow. 

This  statement  may,  in  a  few  words, 
be  plainly  and  solidly  supported.  The 
mind  of  man  is  active ;  it  abhors  a  va 
cancy.  If,  then,  it  be  our  fixed  resolve, 
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to  abstain  on  Sunday  from  common  pur 
suits,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  supply  their 
place,  by  pursuits  of  another  nature. 
After  the  hours  employed  in  public  wor 
ship,  after  the  hours  given  to  domestic 
charities,  after  the  hours  devoted  to  social 
and  benevolent  affections,  we  shall  find 
many  hours  disposable  and  unapportioned. 
In  these  hours  we  shall  naturally  seek 
for  some  appropriate  employment.  And 
what  employment  will  more  naturally 
present  itself,  than  instructive  conversa 
tion  with  the  wise  and  good  ?  If  we  thus 
converse,  we  shall  soon  be  led  forward 
to  the  choice  of  books  at  once  pleasant 
and  profitable.  And  here,  we  shall  find 
a  wide  field  opening,  of  improvement 
both  intellectual  and  moral ;  at  once  de 
lightful  to  the  mind,  and  salutary  to  the 
heart ;  and,  as  we  advance  in  this  course, 
every  new  acquisition  will  increase  our 
appetite  for  acquisitions  more  extensive 
and  enlarged. 

Nor  will  our  ordinary  secular  employ 
ments  be  any  obstacle.     Far  otherwise. 
N  4 
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The  more  busily  we  are  engaged,  on  other 
days,  in  fair  and  honourable  occupations, 
but  occupations  often  burthensome  to  the 
mind,  and  fatiguing  to  the  spirits,  the 
more  grateful  we  shall  feel,  for  the  divine 
appointment  of  one  day  in  seven,  which 
we  may  fairly  call  our  own  ;  one  day, 
which  we  may  honestly  subtract  from  the 
affairs  of  this  life,  and  apply  to  the  con 
cerns  of  a  better.  And  thus  feeling,  the 
more  ingenious  also  shall  we  become,  in 
contrivances  of  arrangement,  of  dispatch, 
and  of  wise  anticipation,  which  may  pre 
vent  the  otherwise  inevitable,  though  in 
voluntary,  interruption  of  our  Sunday 
occupations.  When  advanced  thus  far, 
we  shall  "  call  the  sabbath  a  delight." 
We  shall  liail  its  return  as  a  season  of 
refreshment ;  and  account  its  swift  and 
cheerful  hours  among  the  happiest  of  our 
lives.  But  we  shall  not  stop  here.  We 
shall  both  make,  and  call,  the  sabbath 
"  the  holy  of  the  Lord." 

Religious  conversation,  and  wisely  se 
lected  reading,  will  produce  an  increased 
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relish  for  devotion.     And  the  devotion 
of  our  closets  will  not  fail  to  diffuse  it 
self  through  the  entire  day,    A  devotion 
not  rigid,  and  formal,  and  gloomy,  but 
easy,   natural,  and   cheerful,  will  insen 
sibly  mingle  with  our  thoughts,  words, 
and  works ;    will    raise    our   hearts  and 
minds,  in  short,  but  fervent  aspirations, 
to  the  author  and  giver  of  good ;   will 
animate    our  spirits,   and   brighten   our 
countenance ;  will  both  improve  our  dis 
position,    and   shed  a  grace  around  our 
manner,    in    giving  and  receiving  those 
affectionate  attentions,  which  soothe  and 
sweeten  human  intercourse.     Thus  ani 
mated  and  influenced,  we  shall  be  kind 
in  our  families,   accommodating  to  our 
friends,  charitable  to  our  enemies,   and 
benevolent  to  all ;  ever  solicitous  to  avoid 
giving  offence,  never  captiously  on  the 
watch  to  take  it;  wisely  and  prudently 
desirous  to  do  good  to  others,  but  ever 
mindful,  that  the  best,  the  simplest,  and 
the  most  effectual  way  of  doing  #ood,  is 
to  become  good,  and  to  advance  in  good- 
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ness  ourselves  ;  relying  more  upon  the 
silent  energy  of  example,  than  upon  the 
dubious  efficacy  of  what  might  be  ac 
counted  officious  interference.  Thus 
regulated  in  our  own  hearts  and  minds, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  exercise  the  most 
beneficial  influence  upon  those  whom 
nature  or  Providence  may  entrust  to  our 
especial  guidance ;  whether  children, 
servants,  or  whatever  inmates  of  our 
household  :  and  a  household  trained  and 
disciplined,  as  we  shall  thus  seek  to  train 
and  discipline  ours,  cannot  fail  to  diffuse 
its  good  example.  The  effects  will  lead 
to  a  right  estimation  of  the  cause,  Men 
will  at  least  respect  those  religious  ob 
servances,  which  they  see  producing  the 
happiest  improvement  in  their  fellow 
men  ;  and  from  respect,  we  may  hope, 
they  will  ascend  to  imitation ;  and  from 
imitation  to  equality.  Thus,  in  the  most 
unostentatious  manner,  we  shall  promote 
the  honour  of  the  sabbath.  And  while 
attempting,  through  divine  assistance,  to 
do  our  own  duty,  we  shall  be  the  means 
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of  exciting  others  to  "  go  and  do  like 
wise."  As  to  the  final  result,  it  has  been 
declared  in  the  text ;  it  has  been  antici 
pated  throughout  this  discourse ;  and  it 
is,  I  trust,  already  brought  home  to  your 
conviction.  We  have  seen  that  a  delight 
in  God  is  attainable.  God  himself  has 
told  us,  that  observance  of  the  sabbath  is 
the  path  to  that  delight.  And  our  own 
reason  and  conscience  must  tell  us,  and 
I  trust  our  own  experience  will  yet  more 
abundantly  tell  us,  that  his  testimony  is 
true. 

This  short  sketch,  I  am  well  aware,  is 
most  imperfect.  But,  if  received  into 
your  minds  and  hearts,  it  will  become 
less  imperfect  than  it  is.  By  due  medi 
tation,  what  is  wanting,  may  be  readily 
supplied ;  what  is  brief,  may  without 
difficulty  be  expanded ;  what  is  feeble, 
may  be  invigorated  and  condensed.  But 
sufficient  proof,  I  would  hope,  has  been 
afforded,  that  difficulties,  which,  at  the 
first,  may  appear  startling,  will,  in  the 
progress,  be  vanquished  with  unexpected 
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ease.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  serious 
undertaking,  the  commencement  is  the 
most  arduous  step  of  the  whole  proce 
dure.  Let  me,  then,  leave  you,  with 
one  piece  of  advice.  MAKE  A  BEGINNING. 
Give  but  a  single  month  to  the  trial. 
Give  that  month  unreservedly.  Let 
your  own  resolutions  be  accompanied 
and  supported  by  earnest  prayer  to  God, 
for  his  blessing,  assistance,  and  direction. 
And,  I  may  venture  to  predict,  that  you 
will  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  experi 
ment. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  I  have  done. 
It  has  been  my  wish  to  place  before  you, 
what  I  deem  important  matter,  in  plain, 
unvarnished  simplicity.  It  has  been  my 
effort  to  address  you,  as  reasonable  be 
ings  ;  and  to  let  your  own  unbiassed 
judgment  pronounce,  whether  these  are 
not  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
It  remains  for  you  to  decide,  how  you 
will  act.  The  decision  is  unquestionably 
of  the  last  importance  :  it  regards  no 
slight  and  momentary  concern  ;  the  con- 
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sequences  will  be  great ;  they  will  be 
eternal.  May  Almighty  God,  of  his 
goodness,  dispose  and  enable  you  so  to 
decide,  that  you  may  be  happy  here,  and 
happy  for  ever.  Happy,  in  the  innocent, 
and  useful,  and  edifying  employments  of 
this  present  life ;  and  supremely  and 
irreversibly  happy,  in  that  eternal  rest, 
which  remaineth  unto  the  people  of  God. 


SERMON  VIII. 
ROMANS,  xv.  4. 

WHATSOEVER  THINGS  WERE  WRITTEN  AFORETIME, 
WERE  WRITTEN  FOR  OUR  LEARNING;  THAT  WE, 
THROUGH  PATIENCE  AND  COMFORT  OF  THE  SCRIP 
TURES,  MIGHT  HAVE  HOPE. 

TVTEVER,  perhaps,  were  the  sacred 
scriptures  more  largely  dissemi 
nated,  than  at  the  present  day.  But  the 
question  may  be  asked  more  readily,  than 
it  can  be  answered  satisfactorily,  whe 
ther  the  study  of  the  divine  volume  keeps 
pace  with  its  diffusion  ;  whether  any  con^ 
siderable  number  of  its  possessors,  so 
apprehend,  so  feel,  so  apply,  and  so  re 
duce  to  practice,  its  most  holy  principles, 
that  this  age  is  materially  better  than  the 
last,  and  the  present  generation  an  im- 
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provement    upon   generations   that   are 
past  and  gone  ? 

We  are  not,  indeed,  to  form  a  gloomy 
estimate  of  the  times ;  we  are  not  to  de 
spair  of  the  religious  public-weal ;  we 
are,  on  the  contrary,  to  rejoice  in  every 
growing  symptom  of  improvement;  to 
admire,  at  once,  and  emulate,  those 
lights  of  our  own  days,  who  shed  around 
them  a  lustre,  more  pure,  more  steady, 
and  more  serene,  than  often  illuminated 
the  path,  and  guided  the  footsteps,  of  our 
fathers.  But  still,  when  we  survey  the 
world  at  large,  when  we  examine  even 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  termed  the 
religious  world,  we  must  lament,  that 
profession  too  commonly  out-runs  per 
formance ;  that  multitudes  look  abroad 
with  eagerness,  who  are  unable,  or  un 
willing,  to  concentrate  their  views  at 
home  ;  that,  in  zealous  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  others,  too  many  neglect 
the  improvement  of  themselves ;  that  the 
Bible  is  more  praised  than  read,  more 
circulated  than  consulted ;  that,  in  all 
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ranks  of  the  community,  men  are  to  be 
found,  more  solicitous  to  waft  the  sacred 
volume  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Missi- 
sippi,  than  to  make  it  their  companion, 
their  guide,  and  their  own  familiar  friend  ; 
and,  that,  in  few  periods,  have  declared 
promoters  and  advocates  of  Christianity, 
seemed  less  inclined  to  commune  with 
their  own  hearts,  and  be  still ;  to  enter 
into  their  closet,  and  shut  their  door,  and 
pray  unto  their  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret,  with  a  calm  and  peaceful  confi 
dence,  that  their  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret,  will  reward  them  openly. 

These  are  truths,  not  to  be  malici 
ously  proclaimed,  but  seriously  deplored. 
Truths,  which  instead  of  heaping  fuel 
on  the  flames  of  controversy,  should  ex 
cite  in  all  good  men,  that  Christian  zeal 
which,  like  Christian  charity,  invariably 
begins  at  home.  In  times  like  the  pre 
sent,  there  is  much  to  divert  us  from  our 
own  business  and  bosoms.  It  is,  there 
fore,  the  more  indispensable,  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  we  look  narrowly  to  our- 
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selves  ;  that  we  first  make  the  word  of 
God  our  own  peculiar  study ;  and,  hav 
ing  felt  its  holy  influence  within,  that  we 
proceed,  wisely  and  affectionately  to  dif 
fuse  that  influence  around;  beginning 
with  those  whom  God  and  nature  have 
committed  to  our  special  care ;  and  ex 
tending  our  exertions  in  those  quarters 
where  we  shall  be  most  able  to  mark 
every  stage  of  the  procedure.  It  is,  in 
deed,  a  Christian  duty  to  disseminate  the 
Scriptures,  wherever  the  demand  and  the 
preparation  give  room  to  hope,  that  the 
Scriptures  will  be  piously  and  profitably 
used.  But  it  is  a  superior  duty,  and  a 
duty,  no  less  prior  in  time,  than  superior 
in  importance,  that,  by  all  means  in  our 
power,  by  study,  by  reflection,  by  vigi 
lance,  and,  above  all,  by  fervent  prayer, 
we  labour,  through  divine  assistance, 
ourselves  to  become  a  living  commentary 
on  the  sacred  word.  The  peace  of  God 
would  then  tranquillize  our  hearts  and 
minds;  and  the  tranquillity  felt  within, 
would  infallibly  diffuse  itself  abroad. 
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There  never  yet  lived  a  good  and  happy 
man,  who  did  not  communicate  from  the 
overflowing  of  his  happiness  and  good 
ness.  All  other  means  of  doing  moral 
good,  are,  at  the  very  best,  uncertain 
and  equivocal.  But,  in  this  course,  there 
can  be  neither  deception  nor  disappoint 
ment  ;  there  is  a  moral  certainty  of  bene 
fiting  others,  in  addition  to  the  home- 
felt  happiness  of  improving  ourselves. 

The  Scriptures,  then,  in  the  first  in 
stance,  and  as  the  foundation  of  all 
genuine  zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
our  brethren,  are  to  be  esteemed  and 
valued  as  our  own  personal  concern. 
This  personal  concern  is  the  obvious 
bearing  of  the  text ;  and  this  accordingly 
must  be  the  subject  of  the  following  dis 
course. 

"  Whatsoever  things  were  written 
aforetime,"  says  the  apostle,  "  were 
written  for  our  learning;  that  we,  through 
patience,  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures, 
might  have  hope."  These  words,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  are  often  very  indistinctly 
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apprehended,  and,  of  course,  very  inade 
quately  felt,  and  superficially  applied. 
Our  Church,  however,  in  the  collect  for 
the  second  Sunday  in  Advent,  has  pro 
vided  a  clear,  exact,  and  most  instructive 
commentary  on  the  passage.  An  expo 
sition,  calculated  alike  to  inform  our 
minds,  affect  our  hearts,  and  influence 
our  conduct.  It  shall,  therefore,  be  my 
effort  to  follow,  where  the  Church  directs; 
and  to  expand  this  collect,  clause  by 
clause,  and  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

The  prayer  opens  with  a  most  appro 
priate  invocation.  "  Blessed  Lord,  who 
hast  caused  all  holy  scriptures  to  be  writ 
ten  for  our  learning."  The  Scriptures, 
we  are  here  reminded,  were  written  for 
our  learning ;  and  so  written,  by  special 
appointment  of  the  Lord.  To  slight  or 
disregard  the  Scriptures,  then,  is  to  de 
spise  the  gift  of  the  Almighty.  It  is,  at 
once,  to  rebel  against  his  authority,  and 
reject  his  bounty.  The  glorious  God, 
hath  so  far  condescended,  as  for  us  men, 
and  for  our  salvation,  to  afford  a  display 
o  2 
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of  his  will,  his  mind,  Himself.  And, 
where  God  appears,  shall  man  be  dis- 
regardful  ?  Where  God  appears  for  our 
salvation,  shall  we  refuse  to  turn,  and 
behold  this  great  sight  ?  Let  us  rather 
ask  ourselves,  how  vast  loss  we  should 
incur,  by  such  blind,  yet  wilful  disobedi 
ence  ?  The  Bible,  indeed,  is  no  ordinary 
book  ;  and  must  be  studied  with  no  com 
mon  diligence,  no  slight  reverence,  and 
no  trivial  assistance-  But,  when  so  stu 
died,  it  opens  a  field,  alike  rich  and  in 
exhaustible.  It  comprizes  the  largest 
variety  of  materials,  with  the  closest  unity 
of  design,  and  the  most  majestic  harmony 
of  proportion.  All  tends  to  one  purpose, 
all  centres  in  one  object,  the  glory  of 
God,  in  the  salvation,  the  sanctification, 
the  perfection  of  his  intelligent  creatures; 
or,  to  speak  all  in  one  comprehensive 
phrase,  the  final  union  of  all  things,  in 
Christ,  and  under  Christ,  as  head  over 
all  things  to  the  Church.  And  be  it  ob 
served,  that  throughout  the  announce 
ment  of  this  vast  design,  no  capacity,  or 
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taste,  or  disposition  of  man,  is  left  with 
out  its  proper  food,  its  just  excitement, 
and  its  full  employment.     The  Scripture 
teems   with    facts,    examples,    precepts, 
warnings,  promises,  delivered  in  a  voice 
which  might  arouse  the  dead,  yet  with 
accents  of  peace   and  mildness,   which, 
above  all  other  accents,  appease  the  trou 
bled  spirit,  and  breathe  comfort  through 
the  desolated  heart.     The  Scripture  re 
veals,  after  the  measure  of  our  present 
capacity,   that    God,  in   whom  we  live, 
and   move,   and   have   our   being  ;   our 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier ;  who 
loves  us    infinitely  better  than  we  love 
ourselves  ;  who  sustains  us,  by  the  minis 
terial  agents  of  his  providence,  and,  in 
failure  of  all   other   support,   who  sur 
rounds  us  with  his  everlasting  arms;  who 
guides  us  by  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit, 
and  if,  at  any  time,  we  wander  from  the 
right  way,  who  becomes  himself  our  shep 
herd,  and  restorer  to  the  fold ;  who  cheers 
us  by  innumerable  blessings,  and  himself 
remains  our  joy  and  consolation,  when 
o  3 
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all  human  comfort  is  "  cut  down,  dried 
up,  and  withered."  The  Scripture  ex 
hibits  the  eventful  history  of  man,  from 
creation  to  judgment ;  from  paradise  be 
low,  to  paradise  above;  from  the  first 
infantine  communication,  of  our  first  pa 
rents,  with  their  first  Cause,  to  that  full 
grown  bliss,  and  ultimate  perfection, 
when  the  spirits  of  the  just,  created  by 
the  same  God,  redeemed  by  the  same 
Christ,  and  purified  by  the  same  Holy 
Ghost,  shall  be  made  perfect  in  one ; 
shall  hold  communion  face  to  face  with 
the  ever-blessed  Trinity ;  shall  know, 
even  as  also  they  are  known  ;  and  shall 
love,  with  charity  which  never  faileth. 
In  a  word,  the  Scripture  points  the  way 
from  earth  to  heaven ;  or  rather,  if  we 
will  receive  it,  makes  the  passage  itself, 
a  foretaste  of  the  promised  land;  reveal 
ing,  at  once,  and  to  the  heaven-taught 
mind,  communicating,  that  inward  purity, 
that  calm  devotion,  that  ardent  faith, 
that  undissembled  love,  that  indefatiga 
ble  zeal,  which  distinguish  the  friends 
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and  children  of  the  blessed  God.  These 
men  shall  dwell  in  thy  courts,  O  Lord ! 
they  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  plenteous- 
ness  of  thy  house ;  even  with  the  plea 
sures  of  thy  holy  temple  ! 

These  are  the  things  which  were  "  writ 
ten  for  our  learning  ;"  not,  manifestly,  to 
produce  the  vanities  of  airy  knowledge, 
but  to  build  the  solid  edifice  of  heavenly 
love.  For  holy  scripture  is  not  only,  or 
chiefly,  the  instruction  of  our  minds.  It 
is  also,  in  a  just,  though  limited  sense, 
the  very  life  of  our  souls.  "  The  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you,"  said  our  Divine 
Redeemer,  "  they  are  spirit,  and  they 
are  life."  It  is  by  this  truth,  that  we  are 
to  have  our  hearts  purified.  It  is  by  this 
incorruptible  seed,  that  we  are  to  be  born 
anew.  It  is  by  this  heavenly  nutriment, 
that  we  are  spiritually  to  increase,  in 
wisdom,  and  stature,  and  favour  with 
God  and  man.  Happy  are  they  who 
have  acquired  a  relish  for  this  food  of 
angels  !  Happy  they,  who  drink  of  this 
pure  water  of  life,  which  proceedeth  from 
o  4 
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the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  ;  and 
which,  while  it  softly  floweth,  maketh 
their  wilderness  as  Eden,  their  desert,  as 
the  garden  of  the  Lord  !  To  them,  the 
sacred  Scriptures  are,  indeed,  a  refuge 
from  the  heat,  a  shelter  from  the  storm, 
a  covert  in  a  waste  and  weary  land ; 
affording  that  green  pasture,  those  still 
waters  of  comfort,  beside  which,  we,  my 
brethren,  may  be -also  led,  by  our  ever- 
present,  and  ever-watchful  Shepherd. 

This  instruction,  this  life,  this  growth, 
this  sabbath  of  the  soul,  we  can,  by  no 
means,  attain  through  the  mere  effort  of 
our  own  minds.  Holy  Scripture,  dearly 
as  we  ought  to  prize  it,  cannot,  of  itself, 
produce  this  moral  renovation.  The 
word  will  not  profit,  if  it  be  not  mixed 
with  faith  in  them  that  hear.  Unless  the 
Lord  open  our  understanding,  we  cannot 
know,  unless  he  touch  our  hearts,  we 
cannot  feel,  the  things  which  are  either 
read  or  spoken.  To  him,  therefore,  does 
our  Church  lead  us,  not  less  as  the  blessed 
source  of  our  own  spiritual  light  and  life, 
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than  as  the  gracious  inspirer  of  those 
holy  men  who  wrote  the  Scriptures  ;  im 
ploring  him  to  grant,  that  we  may  "  in 
such  wise  hear  them,"  as  to  experience 
their  efficacy  in  our  hearts,  and  their 
consolation  in  our  lives.  A  petition 
happily  accordant  with  that  clause  of  our 
litany,  in  which  we  pray  for  "  increase  of 
grace,  to  hear  meekly  God's  word,  and 
to  receive  it  with  pure  affection,  and  to 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit."  The 
very  disposition,  therefore,  rightly  to  ap 
proach  the  Scriptures,  is  thus  the  special 
gift  of  God ;  as  such  to  be  implored,  as 
such  to  be  cherished,  with  deep,  and  with 
continual  devotion.  Thus  proceeding, 
we  shall  advance  in  the  wise,  affectionate, 
and  cheerful  use  of  that  volume,  which 
"  has  God  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its 
end,  and  truth,  without  mixture  of  error, 
for  its  substance." 

But  our  Church  proceeds  to  instruct 
us,  in  what  manner  we  must  use  the 
Scriptures  ;  we  must  "  hear,  read,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them." 
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Observe,  that  no  common  attention  is 
sufficient  We  pray,  "  that  we  may  in 
such  wise  hear  them."  Words,  which  in 
dicate  both  the  possibility  and  the  danger 
of  hearing,  as  we  should  not  hear.  What 
is  it  then,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  expres 
sion,  to  hear  the  word  of  God  ?  It  is  not 
merely  to  listen  with  our  outward  ears ; 
for  this  may  be  done,  while  our  hearts, 
our  minds,  our  imaginations,  are  far 
otherwise  occupied.  It  is  not  simply  to 
be  amused,  to  be  gratified,  nay,  to  feel 
somewhat  of  gladness  when  the  Scrip 
tures  are  explained  ;  for  we  know,  that 
the  word  of  the  prophet  was  to  the  cove 
tous  and  hypocritical  Israelites,  as  a  very 
lovely  song,  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant 
voice,  and  can  play  well  upon  an  instru 
ment;  and  we  have  our  blessed  Lord's 
authority,  confirmed,  too,  by  multiplied 
experience,  that  many  receive  the  word 
with  joy,  who  endure  but  for  a  time,  be 
cause  they  have  no  root  in  themselves, 
no  deepness  of  soil,  no  fixedness  of  prin 
ciple,  no  stability  of  character.  To  hear, 
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therefore,  in  the  true,  scriptural  sense  of 
the  term,  is  a  far  higher  exercise  of  our 
powers,  than  men  are  commonly  aware 
of.  It  is,  to  keep  our  hearts  unoccupied 
by  rival  affections  ;  to  have  our  minds 
pre-disposed  for  the  reception  of  the  good 
seed ;  to  be  deeply  desirous  of  spiritual 
life  and  growth  ;  to  be  thoughtful,  teach 
able,  and  retentive  :  it  is,  in  short,  when 
our  Lord  speaketh,  to  keep,  like  the 
blessed  virgin,  his  sayings  in  our  hearts. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  "  hear ;"  we 
must  also  "  read."  We  are  to  make  holy 
Scripture  the  companion  of  our  secret 
hours ;  resorting  to  it,  not  merely  for 
instruction,  counsel,  safety,  but  for  abso 
lute  enjoyment.  It  is  the  character  of  a 
happy  man,  that  his  delight  is  in  the  law 
of  the  Lord.  And,  whether  we  consider 
the  examples  recorded  in  Scripture,  or 
the  more  extended  experience  of  after- 
ages,  we  shall  uniformly  find  those  per 
sons  endued  with  the  largest  portion  of 
self-possession  and  alacrity,  who  have 
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affectionately  and  judiciously  applied 
themselves  to  this  sacred  study. 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  religious  study,  pro 
fit  and  delight  go  hand  in  hand.  But,  in 
order  to  reap  the  richest  benefit,  and  en 
sure  the  highest  enjoyment,  we  must 
unite  judgment  with  affection.  It  is  no 
slight  perusal,  no  rapid  skimming  of  the 
surface,  which  can  enable  us  to  taste  the 
good  word.  We  must  "  mark"  the 
Scriptures,  if  we  would  know  them,  or 
enjoy  them.  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  excel  in  condens 
ing  the  most  weighty  truth,  within  the 
narrowest  compass.  And,  we  may  truly 
say,  that  more  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  benefit  may  be  derived  from  one 
verse  closely  marked,  than  from  whole 
pages,  hastily,  and,  of  course,  superfi 
cially,  glanced  over. 

It  is  thus,  especially,  that  we  are  to 
"  learn"  the  Scriptures  ;  that  is,  to  make 
them  our  own ;  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  beauty,  their  force,  their  dig 
nity,  their  nice  adaptation  to  our  wants, 
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their  happy  correspondence  to  our  wishes, 
their  ample  provision  for  our  happiness. 
And  thus  to  have  learned  the  sacred  vo 
lume,  is  to  have  made  no  small  advance 
towards  the  supply  of  our  wants,  the 
gratification  of  our  wishes,  and  the  com 
pletion  of  our  happiness/ 

It  is,  however,  indispensable,  that  we 
advance  yet  further,  or  we  shall  have 
advanced  so  far  to  little  purpose.  It  re 
mains,  that  we  "  inwardly  digest"  the 
Scriptures ;  that  we  convert  them  into 
our  own  spiritual  nutriment.  This  last, 
is  the  most  important  stage  of  the  whole 
process.  It  is  that,  to  which  all  the  rest 
are  introductive  and  subservient ;  and 
without  which,  our  minds,  indeed,  may 
be  amused,  but  our  hearts  will  never  be 
impressed,  and  our  principles  of  action 
never  purified  and  strengthened.  For,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  hear  devoutly,  to  read 
affectionately,  to  mark  with  intelligence, 
to  learn  with  taste  and  with  precision, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  incapable  of 
inward  digestion,  all  these  would  profit 
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us  nothing  ;  no  more,  than  it  would  pro 
fit  a  man,  to  be  surrounded  with  all  the 
delicacies  in  the  world,  whilst,  by  an  in 
curable  malady,  he  should  have  lost  the 
capacity  of  receiving  sustenance  and 
bodily  nutriment. 

But  happily,  my  brethren,  if,  in  conse 
quence  of  earnest  and  habitual  devotion, 
we  are  taught  to  know  the  Scriptures,  and 
drawn  to  love  them,  God's  infallible  bles 
sing  on  their  innate  efficacy  and  virtue, 
will  accomplish  the  work.  We  shall,  first 
of  all,  know  the  plague  of  our  own  heart; 
we  shall  feel  the  wretchedness  of  living 
without  God  in  the  world  ;  we  shall  have 
recourse  to  the  blessed  Author  of  resto 
ration  and  comfort,  that  we  may  be  raised 
above  every  wrong  propensity,  and  freed 
from  every  base  desire ;  that  we  may  find 
life  eternal,  in  knowing  and  loving  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  hath  sent  -,  that  we  may  be  filled  with 
all  joy  and  peace  in  believing ;  and,  final 
ly,  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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Our  Church  has,  accordingly,  most 
strictly  followed  the  apostle,  in  acquaint 
ing  us  how  this  "  blessed  hope"  is  to  be 
"  embraced,  and  ever  held  fast."  It  is 
"  by  patience  and  comfort  of  God's  holy 
"  word." 

Patience  of  the  Scriptures  is  an  indis 
pensable,  a  salutary,  though,  perhaps,  at 
first  a  painful  discipline.  In  our  natural 
state,  we  all  have  ignorance  to  be  en 
lightened,  and  prejudice  to  be  removed, 
as  well  as  wounds  to  be  probed,  and  ma 
ladies  to  be  cured.  It  is  not  the  least 
alarming  symptom,  that  men  are  com 
monly  unwilling  to  know  their  real  con 
dition.  They  cannot  see,  and  they  will 
not  hear,  what  are  even  the  most  promi 
nent  and  besetting  evils  of  their  nature. 
In  public,  they  take  fire  at  the  least  hint 
to  their  disadvantage.  In  secret,  it  is 
their  great  effort  to  palliate  and  excuse 
to  their  own  hearts,  those  faults  of  which 
they  have  notice  from  the  yet  unsilenced 
evidence  within.  A  knowledge  of  the 
religious  world  would  evince,  that  such 
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self-deception  is  not  infrequent,  even 
among  those  in  whom  some  concern  is 
excited  about  their  everlasting  condition  5 
even  among  those  who  are  attentive  in 
hearing,  and  not  wholly  negligent  of 
reading,  God's  holy  word.  They  do  not 
rightly  appreciate  the  treasure  which  they 
possess  ;  that  faithful,  that  impartial,  that 
unerring  monitor  ;  that  word,  which  is 
quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword ;  piercing,  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of 
the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner 
of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart. 

Patiently  to  submit  to  this  searching 
operation,  is  the  commencement  of  spi 
ritual  healthfulness ;  the  desire  of  this 
discipline,  is  the  very  true  beginning  of 
wisdom.  It  is  thus,  that  our  blessed 
Lord  uniformly  describes  the  first  en 
trance  into  his  holy  religion.  He  tole 
rates  no  insensibility  to  the  wretchedness 
of  our  natural  condition.  To  be  consci 
ous  of  our  spiritual  poverty  5  to  feel  the 
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misery  of  sin;  to  enter  in  at  a  strait  gate ; 
to  cut  off  a  right  hand ;  to  pluck  out  a 
right  eye ;  to  know,  and  to  seek  deliver 
ance  from,  the  most  cherished,  and  there 
fore,  the  most  besetting  evils  of  our  nature, 
this  is  the  very  threshold  and  vestibule 
of  Christianity,  which,  if  we  do  not  pass 
through,  we  can  by  no  means  be  ad 
mitted  into  our  Lord's  spiritual  kingdom. 
And  the  reason  is  plain.  Our  holy  reli 
gion  is  not  a  mere  palliative  ;  it  is  a  radi 
cal  cure.  And  precisely  as  the  malady 
is  felt,  will  the  remedy  be  valued  and 
applied.  The  Scriptures  are  God's  own 
appointed  means,  to  awaken  this  salutary 
feeling,  and  lead  us  to  this  blessed  appli 
cation.  There  is  not  a  wrong  propensity, 
not  a  weakness,  not  a  wandering,  to  which 
the  heart  of  man  is  liable,  undetected 
and  undescribed  in  this  divine  volume. 
If  we  remain  ignorant  of  ourselves,  we 
remain  wilfully  ignorant.  All  here  is 
plain,  direct,  and  penetrative.  The  Scrip 
ture  comes  home  to  our  business  and 
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bosoms.     It  audibly  and  intelligibly  pro 
nounces,  THOU  ART  THE  MAN. 

Are  we,  then,  desirous  to  be  real 
Christians  ?  Let  us  be  patient  of  the 
Scriptures.  Let  us  honestly,  assiduously, 
and  with  earnest  prayer,  place  ourselves 
in  the  light  of  those  scripture  passages, 
which  are  most  trying,  most  searching, 
most  directly  opposed  to  the  evils  of  our 
fallen  nature,  to  the  besetting  evils  of  our 
own  hearts.  Let  us  do  this,  arid  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  he  who  grieveth  not 
willingly  the  children  of  men,  will  ulti 
mately  produce,  out  of  this  salutary  dis 
cipline,  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteous 
ness. 

Yes,  my  brethren ;  if  we  employ  the 
sacred  volume  as  a  light  to  penetrate  all 
the  dark  recesses  of  our  souls,  it  will,  at 
length,  become  a  lamp  unto  our  feet,  and 
a  light  unto  our  paths.  If  we  begin  with 
the  "  patience,"  we  shall  attain  unto  the 
"  comfort  of  God's  holy  word."  If  we 
are  made  intimately  acquainted  with  our 
wants,  our  weaknesses,  our  utter  inability 
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to  help  ourselves ;  if  we  are  brought  to 
feel,  that  we  labour  under  maladies  which 
God  alone  is  competent  to  heal ;  that  we 
are  every  moment  liable  to  dangers,  which 
God  alone  is  able  to  avert ;  that  sorrows 
arise  in  our  heart  which  God  alone  is  able 
to  dispel,  —  then,  truly,  the  sacred  Scrip 
tures  will  be  unspeakably  delightful  to 
our  hearts  and  minds  ;  we  shall  then  ap 
proach  them,  not  with  cold  respect,  but 
with  affectionate  and  filial  warmth  ;  for 
they  exhibit  the  great  Author  of  our 
being,  as  our  health,  our  strength,  and 
the  very  joy  of  our  hearts.  They  place 
before  us,  that  incarnate  God,  who  has 
allayed  every  apprehension,  that  might 
have  deterred  us  from  approaching  the 
unmitigated  majesty  of  pure  Godhead. 
They  shew  us  the  divine  Immanuel,  God 
with  us,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
us  brethren ;  who,  being  made  perfect 
through  sufferings,  is  become  the  captain 
of  our  salvation ;  who,  in  that  he  hath 
suffered,  being  tempted,  is  able  also  to 
succour  us,  when  we  also  are  tempted ; 
p  2 
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who  has  exhibited,  in  his  human  nature, 
our  perfect  pattern  ;  and  who,  in  his 
Divine  character,  pours  forth  those 
gracious  and  all-powerful  influences,  by 
which  we  may  be  made  to  dwell  in  him, 
and  he  in  us.  This  is  the  great  "  Com 
fort  of  the  Scriptures  ;"  even  Christ,  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God, 
unto  salvation.  His  glorious  advent  is 
stiled,  in  the  gospel,  the  Consolation  of 
Israel.  And,  when  spiritually  appre 
hended,  and  practically  applied,  it  is  still 
the  consolation  of  every  genuine  Chris 
tian.  And,  if  so  apprehended  and  so 
applied  by  us,  my  brethren,  it  will  be 
come  within  us  the  principle  of  a  divine 
life.  We  shall  then  have  substantial  evi 
dence  that  holy  scripture  is  producing  a 
real  effect  upon  our  souls  ;  we  shall  then, 
like  the  apostle,  glory  in  the  cross  of 
Christ ;  because  we  also  shall  feel,  that, 
by  Christ,  the  world  is  crucified  unto  us, 
and  we  unto  the  world. 

It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  we  can 
be  truly  said,  to  "  embrace  the  blessed 
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hope  of  everlasting  life."  The  day  must 
dawn,  and  the  day-spring  must  arise,  in 
our  own  hearts.  Eternal  life  must  be 
substantially  anticipated  here,  before  we 
can  consistently  rejoice  in  the  hope  of 
that  glory,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  re 
vealed.  That  sublime  devotion  of  our 
Redeemer,  which  not  only  led  him  to  the 
mountain  apart  to  pray,  but  which  made 
his  whole  life  one  continual  prayer ;  his 
pure,  meek,  self-denying  spirit ;  his  love 
of  all  men  ;  his  special  delight  in  the 
saints  upon  earth,  and  in  such  as  excelled 
in  virtue,  —  these  all,  must,  in  a  degree, 
be  transfused  into  our  character,  "through 
patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures," 
before  we  can  justly  hope  to  have  com 
munion  with  the  blessed  society  above : 
amongst  them,  such  tempers  only  could 
obtain  admission ;  amongst  them,  such 
tempers  only  could  be  happy. 

But  it  is  essential,  that  we  "  ever  hold 

fast"  that  "  blessed  hope,"  which  we  have 

"  embraced  ;"  it  is  indispensable,  to  use 

the  language  of  scripture,  that  we  "  hold 
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fast  the  confidence  and  rejoicing  of  our 
hope,  firm  unto  the  end."  On  no  other 
terms,  can  we  be  accounted  the  house 
hold  of  Christ,  the  fellow-citizens  of  the 
saints,  the  heirs  of  everlasting  glory.  If, 
then,  there  be  any,  who  have  reason  to 
trust  that  they  are  indeed  brought  into 
our  Lord's  spiritual  kingdom,  that  they 
are  truly  turned  from  darkness  unto  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God, 
let  them  establish  it  as  a  principle  in  their 
hearts,  that  this  blessedness  can  be  main 
tained  and  augmented  only  by  watchful 
ness  and  prayer.  These  are  the  appointed, 
the  indispensable,  the  effectual  means,  of 
obtaining  and  enlarging  that  grace,  with 
out  which,  all  virtue  would  wither  like 
the  grass,  all  strength  would  dwindle  into 
imbecility,  all  wisdom  degenerate  into 
folly.  The  purest  and  holiest  of  human 
beings, are  far  from  having  an  independent 
principle  of  goodness  in  their  own  nature. 
They  "  have  need  of  patience,  that,  after 
they  have  done  the  will  of  God,  they  may 
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receive  the  promise ;"  the  promise  of  that 
most  gracious  favour,  and  that  continual 
help,  which  alone  can  carry  us  through 
the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world,  to 
the  blissful  land  of  everlasting  life." 

In  every  period,  therefore,  of  our  future 
course,  let  Us  be  careful  to  keep  alive  our 
hope,  by  the  patience,  as  well  by  the 
comfort  of  the  Scripture ;  making  the 
sacred  word,  no  less  the  searcher  of  our 
hearts,  than  the  delight  of  our  minds. 
Thus,  we  shall  from  time  to  time,  be 
brought  to  know  and  feel,  what  wants  we 
have  to  be  relieved,  what  weaknesses  to 
be  strengthened,  what  imperfections  to 
be  removed.  Thus,  we  shall  be  enabled, 
perpetually  to  grow  wiser,  better,  and 
more  happy ;  seeking  and  obtaining,  (for, 
my  brethren,  all  who  seek  faithfully,  shall 
obtain  effectually,)  the  means  of  progres 
sive  goodness ;  the  heavenly  influences  of 
divine  grace,  and  the  consequent  infusion 
of  that  mind,  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
in  whom  alone,  in  a  continual  reception 
p  4 
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of  whose  spirit,  and  a  real  participation 
of  whose  nature,  we  can  be  truly  said, 
either  to  "  embrace,"  or  to  "  hold  fast, 
the  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life." 
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NOTES. 

(1)  Page  192.  In  few  periods  have  declared  pro 
moters  and  advocates  of  Christianity  seemed  less  in 
clined  to  commune  with  their  own  hearts,  and  be  stilL] 
This  is  a  grave  charge,  and  should  not  be  lightly 
hazarded.  Yet,  if  true,  its  retrenchment  could  an 
swer  no  good  purpose;  while  its  maintenance  may 
have  some  tendency  to  correct,  c>r  at  least,  to  miti 
gate  the  evil. 

Whatever  may  be  doubtful,  thus  much  is  certain, 
that  the  bustling  and  unquiet  tendencies  of  the  present 
religious  world ;  that  the  avidity  with  which  names 
are  accumulated,  too  frequently  with  a  total  absence 
of  moral  discrimination,  in  support  of  any  favourite 
religious  object;  that  the  proportionate  negligence 
of  unambitious  and  retired  duties,  of  close  com 
munion  with  God,  and  of  inward  cultivation  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  —  that  these  things  have  been  deeply 
felt,  and  seriously  deplored,  by  those  most  favourably 
circumstanced  for  extensive  and  accurate  enquiry; 
and,  on  such  a  subject,  least  to  be  suspected  of  weak, 
or  of  malignant  exaggeration.  For  this  fact,  I  shall 
now  invite  attention  to  no  more  than  two  authorities. 
The  late  Mr.  Cecil,  a  man  deservedly  distinguished 
among  the  evangelical  clergymen  of  the  established 
church ;  and  Messrs.  Bennet  and  Bogue,  in  their 
recent  History  of  Dissenters ;  authorities,  on  this 
question,  beyond  all  reasonable  exception.  Each 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  religious  world ;  each 
intimately  connected  with  the  respective  parties, 
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which  their  piety  and  candour  oblige  them  to  con 
demn. 

"  The  religious  world,"  says  Mr.  Cecil,  "  has  a 
great  momentum.  Money  and  power,  in  almost  any 
quantity,  are  brought  forth  into  action,  when  any  fair 
object  is  set  before  it.  It  is  a  pendulum  that  swings 
with  prodigious  force.  But  it  wants  a  regulator. 
If  there  is  no  regulating  force  on  it,  of  sufficient 
power,  its  motions  will  be  so  violent  and  eccentric, 
that  it  will  tear  the  machine  to  pieces.  And,  there 
fore,  when  I  have  any  influence  in  its  designs  and 
schemes,  I  cannot  help  watching  them  with  ex 
treme  jealousy,  to  throw  in  every  directing  and 
regulating  power,  which  can  be  obtained,  from  any 
quarter." 

"  The  religious  world,  has  many  features,  which 
are  distressing  to  a  holy  man.  He  sees  in  it  much 
proposal  and  ostentation,  covering  much  surface. 
But  Christianity  is  deep  and  substantial.  A  man 
is  soon  enlisted ;  but  he  is  not  soon  made  a  soldier. 
He  is  easily  put  into  the  ranks,  to  make  a  shew 
there;  but  he  is  not  so  easily  brought  to  do  the 
duties  of  the  ranks.  We  are  too  much  like  an  army 
of  Asiatics  :  they  count  well,  and  cut  a  good  figure ; 
but  when  they  come  into  action,  one  has  no  flint, 
another  has  no  cartridge ;  the  arms  of  one  are  rusty, 
and  another  has  not  learned  to  handle  them.  This 
was  not  the  complaint  equally  at  all  times.  It  be 
longs  too  peculiarly  to  the  present  day.  The  fault 
lies  in  the  muster.  We  are  like  Falstaff.  He  took 
the  king's  money  to  press  good  men  and  true ;  but 
got  together  such  ragamuffins,  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  muster  them.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  People 
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groan  under  their  connections.  Respectable  persons 
tell  me  such  stories  of  their  servants,  who  profess 
religion,  as  shame  and  distress  me.  High  preten 
sions  to  spirituality  !  Warm  zeal  for  certain  senti 
ments  !  Priding  themselves  in  Mr.  Such-a-one's 
ministry  !  But  what  becomes  of  their  duties  ?  Oh, 
these  are  "  beggarly  elements"  indeed  !  Such  per 
sons  are  alive  to  religious  TALK  ;  but  if  you  speak  to 
them  on  religious  TEMPERS,  the  subject  grows  irk 
some." 

Cecil's  Remains,  p.  329 — 331.     Edit.  8vo. 

"  The  closets  of  Christians,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  reign,"  say  the  historians  of  dissen- 
terism,  "  were  kept  warmer,  than  those  of  many 
modern  Christians.  In  these  secret  retirements,  the 
elder  generation  read  the  scriptures,  meditated,  and 
prayed,  with  such  effect,  that  they  were  entitled  to 
retain  with  some  firmness,  what  they  had  acquired 
with  so  much  diligence.  They  had  not  so  frequent 
social  meetings  in  the  church  as  at  present ;  but  they 
had  more  religion  at  home;  where,  their  superior 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  and  of  theology,  enabled 
them  to  conduct  devotional  services  to  greater  ad 
vantage.  If,  in  public  worship,  the  performance 
were  less  animated  than  those  of  modern  preachers, 
there  was  more  to  inform  the  judgment,  and  to  pre 
serve  the  mind  from  the  aberrations  of  falsehood  and 
enthusiasm,  which,  too  often,  produce  a  motion  like 
that  of  the  "  troubled  sea,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire 
and  dirt.'*  It  would  be  difficult  to  bring  Christians 
now,  to  listen  to  those  enlarged  and  correct  state 
ments  of  evangelical  truth,  which  ministers  were  then 
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encouraged  to  give.  Nor  would  the  exact,  laboured 
expositions  of  the  scriptures,  which  were  common  at 
the  commencement,  be  endured  at  the  close,  of  this 
period.  It  is  at  present  necessary  to  vary,  to  embel 
lish,  to  enliven  public  instruction,  in  every  way,  in 
order  to  suit  the  more  volatile  turn  of  the  public 
mind."  History  of  Dissenters,  Vol.  iv.  p.  375. 


SERMON  IX. 

(PREACHED  ON  EASTER  SUNDAY.) 

ROMANS,  vi.  3,  4. 

KNOW  YE  NOT,  THAT  SO  MANY  OF  US,  AS  WERE  BAP 
TIZED  INTO  JESUS  CHRIST,  WERE  BAPTIZED  INTO 
HIS  DEATH?  THEREFORE,  WE  ARE  BURIED  WITH 
HIM  BY  BAPTISM,  INTO  DEATH  J  THAT  LIKE  AS 
CHRIST  WAS  RAISED  UP  FROM  THE  DEAD,  BY  THE 
GLORY  OF  THE  FATHER,  EVEN  S0»  WE  ALSO  SHOULD 
WALK  IN  NEWNESS  OF  LIFE. 

"  TF  we  have  been  planted  together  in 
the  likeness  of  Christ's  death,"  says 
the  Apostle,  "  we  shall  be  also  in  the 
likeness  of  his  resurrection.  If  we  be 
dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we 
shall  also  live  with  him.  Let  not  sin, 
therefore,  reign  in  your  mortal  body; 
but  yield  yourselves  unto  God,  as  them 
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that  are  alive  from  the  dead.  Reckon 
yourselves,  to  be  dead,  indeed,  unto  sin, 
but  alive  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  For  then,  being  made  free 
from  sin,  and  become  servants  to  God, 
ye  shall  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness, 
and  the  end,  everlasting  life." 

Such  is  the  language,  which  the  church 
has  adopted  from  Saint  Paul  ;  and,  by 
the  lips  of  her  ministers,  has  this  day, 
solemnly  delivered  to  her  children. 
Language,  peculiarly  accordant  with  the 
spirit  and  design  of  this  great  commemo 
rative  festival.  For,  it  were  in  vain  to 
celebrate  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  unless  it  be  our  serious 
purpose  to  show  forth  that  death,  and  to 
imitate  that  resurrection,  in  the  whole 
tenour  of  our  lives  and  conversation. 

It  is  usual,  indeed,  on  this  day,  to 
expatiate  on  the  blessed  hope  of  immor 
tality.  But,  is  there  not  a  more  imme 
diate  concern,  which  demands  our  more 
immediate  thought  and  care  ?  For,  how 
could  the  most  absolute  assurance  of  im- 
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mortality  be  a  source  of  real  comfort,  un 
less  to  us  the  day,  at  least,  have  dawned, 
and  the  day-spring  have  arisen,  in  our 
hearts  ?  Christ,  indeed,  has  died  for  our 
offences,  and  risen  for  our  justification. 
But  to  us,  it  will  be  only  aggravated  con 
demnation,  that  Christ  has  died,  except 
we  be  made  conformable  to  his  death. 
To  us,  it  will  be  no  more  than  accumu 
lated  woe,  that  Christ  has  risen,  except 
in  spirit  and  affection,  we  also  be  risen 
with  Christ.  If,  therefore,  we  would 
know  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  we 
must  first  experience  the  fellowship  of 
his  sufferings  ;  and  if,  at  the  last,  we 
would  inherit  his  victorious  kingdom,  we 
must  not,  merely,  through  the  chinks  and 
crevices  of  a  worldly  life,  amuse  our 
fancy  with  the  dim  perspective  of  a  re 
versionary  heaven.  It  must,  on  the 
contrary,  be  our  great  aim  and  purpose, 
by  the  imitation,  and  through  the  grace, 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  in  self-denial,  in 
self-conquest,  in  self-possession,  in  the 
love  of  high  and  heavenly  objects,  and 
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in  the  attainment  of  pure  and  holy  dis 
positions,  to  possess  an  inward,  and  a 
present  heaven  ;  the  pledge,  at  once,  and 
foretaste,  of  that  eternal  rest,  which  re- 
maineth  to  the  people  of  God. 

This  doctrine  is  abundantly  confirmed, 
by  the  sound  and  venerable  words  of  our 
church  liturgy.  In  the  collect  for  the 
vigil  of  this  holy  day,  we  are  taught  to 
implore,  "  that,  as  we  were  baptized  into 
the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so, 
by  continual  mortifying  our  evil  and  cor 
rupt  affections,  we  may  be  buried  with 
him."  In  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
"  wethumbly  beseech  our  most  merciful 
Father,  to  grant,  that  we,  being  dead 
unto  sin,  and  living  unto  righteousness ; 
and  being  buried  with  Christ  in  his  death, 
may  crucify  the  old  man,  and  utterly 
abolish  the  whole  body  of  sin."  In  the 
exhortation,  at  the  close  of  the  same 
office,  we  are  reminded,  "  that  baptism 
doth  represent  unto  us  our  profession, 
which  is,  to  follow  the  example  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,  and  to  be  made  like  unto 
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him ;  that,  as  he  died,  and  rose  again 
for  us,  so  should  we,  who  have  been 
baptized,  die  from  sin,  and  rise  again 
unto  righteousness,  continually  mortify 
ing  every  evil  and  corrupt  affection,  and 
daily  proceeding,  in  all  virtue  and  godli 
ness  of  living."  And,  as  the  summary 
of  this  great  truth,  we  are  briefly  in 
structed,  in  the  church  catechism,  that 
"  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  bap 
tism,  is  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new 
birth  unto  righteousness." 

But  why  do  I  thus  revert  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  to 
those  obvious  and  familiar  truths,  which, 
from  earliest  infancy,  have  been  imprinted 
on  our  memory,  and  which,  in  all  reason, 
should  be  no  less  deeply  imprinted  on 
our  conscience  and  our  hearts?  To 
yourselves,  my  brethren,  I  would  freely 
appeal,  in  full  assurance  of  a  candid  and 
ingenuous  reply.  Are  these  first  princi 
ples,  these  obvious  and  familiar  truths, 
thus  deeply  imprinted  in  your  memory, 
thus  indelibly  engraven  on  your  con 
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science,  thus  vitally  operative  in  your 
hearts  ?  If  they  be,  no  apology  is  need 
ful  for  their  introduction.  The  repetition 
of  what  we  love  and  value  is  never  pain 
ful.  But  if,  indeed,  by  the  cares  of  this 
world,  and  by  the  deceitfulness  of  riches, 
and  by  the  desire  of  other  things,  the 
impression  of  these  great  truths  be  ob 
literated  or  impaired,  (and  whether  they 
be  not  so  obliterated  or  impaired,  let 
your  own  consciousness  bear  testimony) 
then  assuredly,  my  brethren,  it  is  neither 
superfluous  nor  unseasonable ;  —  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  our  indispensable  and  im 
mediate  duty,  in  this  holy  place,  and  at 
this  holy  season,  to  consider  the  breadth, 
and  length,  and  depth,  and  height,  of 
that  solemn  vow,  promise,  and  profes 
sion,  which  we  have  all  made  in  our 
baptism ;  which  most  of  us  have  repeat 
edly  sealed  and  ratified,  in  the  presence 
of  men  and  angels ;  every  past  infringe 
ment  of  which,  we  are  this  day  called 
upon  to  acknowledge  and  bewail  at  the 
foot  of  our  Redeemer's  altar  ;  and  every 
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requisition  of  which,  we  are  this  day 
invited,  through  the  divine  grace,  and 
heavenly  benediction,  henceforth  and  for 
ever,  to  fulfil;  by  the  solemn  dedication  of 
ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be 
a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice 
unto  God. 

"  Know  ye  not,"  says  the  apostle, 
"  that  so  many  of  us,  as  were  baptized 
into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his 
death  ?"  This  engagement,  it  must  not 
be  concealed,  requires  many  things, 
which,  in  this  world,  are  habitually  dis 
regarded,  if  not  systematically  opposed ; 
crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  mortification  of 
the  body,  discipline  of  the  mind,  sub 
jugation  of  inordinate  affections,  extinc 
tion  of  vain  desires,  calm  forbearance 
under  provocation,  patient  endurance  of 
contradiction,  and  a  constant  watchful 
ness  against  excess,  even  in  the  most 
innocent  propensities  of  our  nature. 
These  are  truly  difficulties.  But  it  is 
not  by  shrinking  from  difficulties,  that 
we  shall  become  proficients  in  any  valu- 
Q  2 
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able  attainment ;  and  least  of  all,  in  the 
attainment,  beyond  exception,  or  com 
petition,  the  most  valuable  and  impor 
tant,  that  service  of  God,  which  is 
perfect  freedom.  Never,  in  any  one  of 
his  most  gracious  and  attractive  words, 
did  our  blessed  Lord  extenuate  or  evade 
the  first  impediments  of  a  Christian  life 
and  conversation.  Poverty  of  spirit, 
penitential  sorrow,  spiritual  hunger  and 
thirst,  a  strait  gate,  a  narrow  way,  a 
yoke,  a  burthen,  a  cross,  a  warfare,  the 
amputation  of  a  right  hand,  the  excision 
of  a  right  eye,  these  he  continually 
enjoined  upon  his  disciples,  as  indis 
pensable  pre-requisites,  to  purity  of  heart, 
to  peacefulness  of  spirit,  to  the  safe  en 
joyment  of  this  present  world,  and  to 
the  final  blessedness  of  that  inheritance, 
incorruptible,  undefiled,  which  fadeth 
not  away ;  now,  indeed,  reserved  in 
heaven,  but  gloriously  to  be  revealed  in 
the  last  time. 

Difficulties,  therefore,  in  religion  and 
especially  in  the  commencement  of  reli- 
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gion,  we  must  unreservedly  acknowledge. 
Christ  himself  has  announced  them,  has 
enjoined  them.  And  who  shall  presume 
to  contravene  his  declarations,  to  abrogate 
his  laws  ?  It  is,  however,  an  important 
truth,  that  the  difficulties  which  men  ex 
perience,  are,  for  the  most  part,  and  in 
their  least  surmountable  height,  difficul 
ties  of  human  manufacture.  Nature  is 
rarely  left  to  her  own  process.  How 
frequently  are  the  movements  of  Provi 
dence  counteracted,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
resisted,  by  the  conventional  usages,  the 
un examined  maxims,  and  the  unsuspected 
pleasures,  of  a  thoughtless  and  contamin 
ating  world  ?  I  speak  not  of  the  notori 
ously  profligate,  and  openly  profane.  But 
how  commonly,  in  families  devoted  nei 
ther  to  extravagance  nor  dissipation,  are 
the  first  affecting  inquiries  of  children 
silenced,  and  their  earliest  feelings  of 
devotion  chilled,  by  the  cold,  repulsive, 
in  tin  idating  answers  of  parents,  who  ab 
stain  from  all  appearance  of  enthusiasm, 
with  far  more  trembling  solicitude  than 
Q  3 
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they  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil  ? 
And,  by  the  grave  and  prudent  of  this 
world,  how  carefully,  in  after  life,  are  all 
graces,  all  accomplishments,  all   attain 
ments  of  knowledge,  all  mysteries  of  wis 
dom,  instilled,  infused,  inculcated,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  one,  supreme, 
imperishable  grace,  and  accomplishment, 
and  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  of  an  im 
mortal  and  accountable  being?  Thus  it  is, 
that  with  respect  to  the  greatest  of  all 
concerns,  the  ductile  season  of  childhood, 
and  the  impressible  period  of  youth,  are 
suffered  to  pass  away  unemployed,  and 
unimproved.     For   merely  human  pur 
poses,  indeed,  inferior  faculties  are  culti 
vated  and  cherished.     But,  the  greatest 
faculty  of  all,  is  utterly  neglected  and 
abandoned  ;  that  faculty,  to  which  all  the 
rest  should  be  instrumental  and  subser 
vient  ;  that  faculty,  which  stamps  immor 
tality  upon  our  nature;  the  faculty  of 
loving  and  imitating  our  Saviour  and  our 
God.     In  such  a  world,  so  trained,  and  so 
disciplined,   it  would  be  miraculous,  if 
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prejudices,  if  principles,  if  propensities,  if 
tastes,  if  habits,  unfriendly  to  seriousness, 
and  uncongenial  to  religion,  were  not  in 
terwoven  with  the  very  fibres  of  society. 
And  thus  interwoven,  who  does  not  feel, 
that  compared  with  their  disentangle 
ment  and  eradication,  the  intrinsic  hard 
ships  of  a  Christian  course,  are  light  and 
insignificant?  Let  not,  therefore,  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  mankind,  be  visited 
upon  the  holy  cause  of  Christianity.  Let 
not  the  diseases  of  the  patient,  be  as 
sumed  as  an  argument  against  obedience 
to  the  physician.  Let  not 'the  wanderings 
of  the  sheep,  be  alleged  to  prove  the 
cruelty  of  the  great  Shepherd,  who,  by 
all  means,  would  restore  them  to  his  pas 
ture  and  his  fold. 

The  difficulty  of  religion  must  be  traced 
to  something  in  ourselves.  It  must 
especially  be  traced  to  the  neglect  or  the 
mismanagement  of  early  religious  institu 
tion.  If  the  divine  grace  of  baptism  were 
duly  cherished  and  protected  on  the  part 
of  Christian  parents  (1),  then,  assuredly, 
Q  4 
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Christ's  yoke  would  be  easy,  and  his  bur 
den  light,  to  many  of  the  rising  genera 
tion.  Self-denial,  self-discipline,  self-con 
quest,  would  then  be  habitually  cherished, 
and  cheerfully  embraced,  as  the  means, 
not  only  of  future  blessedness,  but  of 
present  peace.  And,  in  keeping  the  very 
hardest  of  Christ's  sayings,  there  would 
then  be  reaped  a  rich  reward;  the  reward 
of  an  approving  conscience,  of  home-felt 
serenity,  of  a  free  and  filial  access  unto 
God.  Yes,  my  brethren,  if  your  chil 
dren  were  formed  by  mild  parental  dis 
cipline,  and  nurtured  by  religious  educa 
tion,  and  invigorated  by  the  influence  of 
steady,  consistent,  undeviating  good  ex 
ample  ;  if  your  domestic  circles  were 
made,  what  God  and  nature  intended 
them  to  be,  domestic  sanctuaries,  conse 
crated  by  cheerful  unaffected  piety,  by 
solid  and  substantial  goodness,  by  gene 
rous  and  manly  sentiment,  by  peace,  and 
harmony,  and  mutual  good  will ;  if,  in 
the  natural  and  easy  flow  of  conversation, 
the  deep  truths  of  Christianity  were 
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familiarized  and  endeared ;  not  magis 
terially  imposed  as  a  task,  not  controver 
sially  debated  as  a  system,  but  introduced 
with  unstudied  gracefulness,  and  recom 
mended  at  once  to  the  taste,  the  judg 
ment,  and  the  affections,  by  a  happy 
temperament  of  elegance,  good  sense, 
and  cordiality  ;  if  youth  were  thus  early 
and  imperceptibly  instituted  in  the  prin 
ciples  of  happiness  and  virtue,  drawn, 
rather  by  example  than  by  precept,  ra 
ther  by  experience  than  reflection,  to  re 
gard  our  holy  religion,  not  as  a  theory, 
but  as  a  sentiment,  not  as  the  austere  and 
gloomy  prohibitress  of  pleasure,  but  as  a 
salient  well-spring  of  the  most  diversified, 
the  most  refined,  the  most  intellectual, 
the  most  inexhaustible  enjoyment ;  then, 
truly,  many  hardships  would  be  miti 
gated,  many  obstacles  surmounted,  many 
impediments  removed.  Then,  to  crucify 
the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  desires, 
to  be  dead  to  all  the  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world,  to  imitate  the  self-deny 
ing,  suffering  Son  of  God,  would  be  ac- 
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counted,  not  a  wearisome  burden,  but  an 
inestimable  privilege.     Then,  would  your 
children  preserve  the  grace  of  baptism 
pure  and  undefiled,  increasing  in  wisdom 
as  in  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
man.     Then  would  your  sons  grow  up  as 
the  young  plants  ;  your  daughters  as  the 
polished  corners  of  the  temple.     Then, 
in  the  deepest  and  most  spiritual  sense  of  , 
the  word,  there  would  be  no  decay,  no 
leading  into  captivity,  and  no  complain 
ing  in  our  streets.     Happy  are  the  people 
who  are  in  such  a  case !  Yea,  blessed  are 
the  people,  who  have  the  Lord  for  their 
God! 

Truly,  blessed  are  the  people  thus  de 
livered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption ; 
whose  advancement  in  religion  is  thus 
daily  and  hourly  progressive ;  who  are 
thus,  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
To  them,  this  day  is,  in  reality,  a  joyful 
festival  ;  uniting  the  calm  remembrance 
of  the  past,  with  the  most  glorious  antici 
pations  of  the  future  ;  and  affording  the 
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comfortable  assurance,  that,  as  their  life 
is  now  hid  with  Christ,  in  God,  so,  when 
Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then 
shall  they  also  appear  with  Him  in  glory. 
But  shall  we  confine  the  salutary  influ 
ence  of  this  great  festival,  to  those  who 
have  inviolably  kept  their  baptismal  co 
venant  ?  Shall  we  confine  it,  even  to  those 
who  have  long  been  established  in  the 
ways  of  holiness  and  virtue  ?  God  for 
bid  !  —  For  then,  how  few  could  comfort 
ably  approach  the  table  of  the  Lord? 
Such  was  not  the  spirit  or  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  church,  in  times  even  of  her 
strictest  discipline.  At  Easter,  the  newly 
baptized,  indeed,  were  presented,  in  the 
white  robe  of  innocence,  to  the  congrega 
tion  of  the  faithful.  But  the  penitent, 
also,  were  at  Easter  restored  (2)  to  their 
forfeited  station  in  the  church,  and  re 
admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  sacred 
mysteries.  And,  at  this  day,  what  is  the 
cheering  invitation  of  the  church  ?  You 
will  hear  it  presently  from  the  altar ;  hear 
it  also,  now,  from  the  pulpit.  "  Ye,  that 
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do  truly  and  earnestly  repent  you  of  your 
sins,  and  are  in  love  and  charity  with 
your  neighbours  ;  and  intend  to  lead  a 
new  life,  following  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  walking  from  henceforth,  in  his 
holy  ways,  —  draw  near  with  faith,  and 
take  this  holy  sacrament  to  your  comfort, 
and  make  your  humble  confession  to 
Almighty  God." 

This  is  our  encouragement,  a  sober, 
practical  encouragement,  to  approach  the 
mercy  seat  of  heaven.  Let  us  not,  how 
ever,  deceive  our  own  souls.  No  super 
ficial  sorrow  for  the  past,  no  half-hearted 
resolutions  for  the  future,  can  enable  us 
worthily  to  approach  that  holy  table. 
The  penitence  which  God  requires,  and 
which  alone  he  will  acknowledge  and  re 
ceive,  must  be  deep,  earnest,  universal, 
and  morally  efficacious.  It  must  be  the 
commencement  of  holy  desires,  good 
counsels,  and  just  works.  It  must  be  fol 
lowed,  and  attested,  by  a  thirst  after  spi 
ritual  improvement,  by  a  pursuit  of  high 
and  heavenly  objects,  and  by  a  proficiency 
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in  all  those  Christian  graces,  which  con 
stitute,  and  which  adorn,  the  Christian 
character  and  spirit. 

But  who,  it  may  be  said,  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  ?  Truly,  my  brethren,  if 
Scripture  were  silent  on  the  subject,  rea 
son,  and  con  science,  and  experience,  would 
loudly  testify,  that  we  are  altogether  in 
sufficient  of  ourselves.  But  Christianity 
enables  us  to  add,  that  our  sufficiency  is 
of  God.  From  the  diversified  and  most 
instructive  annals  of  human  nature,  in  all 
times,  and  under  all  dispensations,  it  is, 
indeed,  unquestionable,  that  we  should 
vainly  attempt,  by  our  own  mere  strength, 
to  resist  the  sway  of  a  single  bad  habit, 
the  force  of  a  single  inordinate  desire, 
the  incursion  of  a  single  wrong  passion. 
As  well,  in  truth,  might  we  plant  our  foot 
upon  the  shore,  and  say  unto  the  whelm 
ing  ocean,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come, 
but  no  further  ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  staid."  For,  to  still  the  raging 
of  the  sea,  and  the  madness  of  the  human 
heart,  are  alike  the  incommunicable  pre- 
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rogative  of  God  alone.  With  man,  in 
deed,  these  things  are  impossible ;  but, 
with  God,  all  things  are  possible.  He 
can  enable  us  to  resist  all  evil ;  He  can 
enable  us  to  fulfil  all  good.  By  the  work 
ing  of  his  mighty  Spirit,  we  may  be 
planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  Christ's 
death.  By  the  working  of  the  same  Spirit, 
we  may  be  planted  together  in  the  likeness 
of  his  resurrection. 

"  Planted  together  in  the  likeness  of 
Christ's  death :  planted  in  the  likeness  of 
his  resurrection."  These  remarkable 
words,  derive  their  best,  and  only  adequate 
interpretation,  from  the  language  of  our 
blessed  Lord  himself.  "  I  am  the  vine, 
ye  are  the  branches.  Abide  in  me,  and  I 
in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit 
of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no 
more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.  He 
that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit.  For,  without 
me,  ye  can  do  nothing."  This  is  the 
distinctive  feature  of  Christianity.  We 
are  to  imitate  our  Saviour  Christ,  indeed, 
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and  to  be  made  like  unto  him.  But  the 
imitation  of  Christ,  intrinsically  differs 
from  the  imitation  of  a  mere  mortal. 
Would  we  resemble  a  wise  and  virtuous 
fellow-creature?  He  cannot  alter  our 
hearts  and  minds ;  we  must  labour  to 
produce  the  resemblance  for  ourselves. 
Would  we  resemble  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ?  Without  Him  we  can  do  nothing. 
But,  by  his  own  omnipotent  energy,  He 
will  accomplish  our  desire.  In  the  na 
ture,  the  words,  the  actions,  the  de 
meanour  and  deportment,  of  incarnate 
Godhead,  there  dwells  an  assimilative 
power,  which  He  who  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us,  is  abundantly  able 
and  willing  to  apply.  Therefore,  if  we 
truly  and  earnestly  desire  to  be  made 
conformable  to  his  life,  and  death,  and 
resurrection;  and  if,  from  this  desire, 
we  contemplate  with  the  mental  eye  of 
faith,  his  whole  adorable  character ;  in 
thus  contemplating,  we  shall  become  what 
we  behold.  We  shall  acquire,  not  a  like 
ness,  but  a  community  of  nature.  We 
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shall  become  partakers  of  that  mind  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  really,  as  the  branches 
derive  their  vital  sap  and  nutriment  from 
the  parent  vine.  Then,  we  shall  dwell 
in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  us  ;  we  shall  be 
one  with  Christ,  and  Christ  with  us. 
With  him,  we  shall  crucify  the  flesh. 
With  him,  we  shall  overcome  the  world. 
We  shall  be  planted  together  in  the  like 
ness  of  his  death.  We  shall  be  planted 
together  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrec 
tion.  And,  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  by  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
even  so,  we  also,  shall  walk  in  newness  of 
life. 

This  is  the  great  practical  object  of 
our  holy  faith.  "  In  Christ  Jesus,  neither 
circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  un- 
circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  but  a 
new  creature."  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ 
Jesus,  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things 
are  passed  away ;  behold  all  things  are 
become  new."  But  what  is  this  newness 
of  life  ?  What  is  this  new  creature  ? 
Saint  Paul  acquaints  us,  that  "  the  new 
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man  is  God's  workmanship,  created  in 
Christ   Jesus,   unto   good  works ;"  and 
that,  "  after  God,  he  is  created  in  righte 
ousness,  and  true  holiness."    And  what  is 
the  source  of  this  blessed    renovation  ? 
"  We  are  not  under  the  law,"  says  the 
same  apostle,  "  but  under  grace."     That 
is,  we  are  under  a  dispensation  which  not 
merely  conveys   the   knowledge   of  our 
duty,  but  which  graciously  imparts  the 
power  of  performance.     As  many  as  re 
ceive  the  eternal  and  incarnate  Word,  to 
them  giveth  He  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  God ;  even  to  them  who  believe 
on   his  name.     And  how  may  we  ascer 
tain  our  title  to  this  character  ?  (3)     By 
obeying,  from  the   heart,  that   form  of 
doctrine  which  hath  been  delivered  to 
us  ;  by  feeling  a  cordial  and  affectionate 
persuasion  of  Christ's  nature  and  office,  as 
our  friend,  our  benefactor,  our  instructor, 
our  priest,   our  prophet,  our  king,  and 
our  God;  and,  from  that  persuasion,  by 
habitually   resorting   to   him,   on    every 
emergency,  great  and  small,  for  guidance. 
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for  strength,  for  support,  for  confirmation, 
in  the  ways  of  God's  laws,  and  in  the 
works  of  his  commandments.  Thus  pro 
ceeding,  and  the  fault  will  be  entirely  our 
own  if  we  do  not  thus  proceed,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  soar  beyond  the  pitch  of 
our  natural  powers.  We  shall  prohibit 
sin  from  reigning  in  our  mortal  body. 
We  shall  no  longer  yield  our  members 
instruments  of  unrighteousness,  unto  sin; 
of  iniquity,  unto  iniquity.  We  shall  yield 
ourselves  unto  God,  as  them  which  are 
alive  from  the  dead.  We  shall  yield  our 
members  instruments  of  righteousness 
unto  God.  We  shall  be  made  free  from 
sin.  We  shall  become  servants  of  righte 
ousness.  We  shall  yield  our  members 
servants  of  righteousness  unto  holiness. 
And  thus,  being  made  servants  unto  God, 
we  shall  have  our  fruit  unto  holiness,  and 
the  end,  everlasting  life. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  suffer,  I  in- 
treat  you,  a  few  parting  words  of  exhort 
ation.  By  assembling  here  this  day, 
you  declare  yourselves  Christians ;  and 
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many  of  you  intend  to  seal  this  profession 
by  the  most  solemn  attestation  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  man  to  give.  In  this  dis-: 
course,  it  has  been  my  earnest  wish,  to 
embody  and  present  before  you,  the  vital 
principle  of  that  Christianity  which  you 
believe  and  profess  ;  a  principle,  without 
which,  the  most  correct  belief,  and  the 
most  plausible  profession,  is  but  as  sounds 
ing  brass,  or  as  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And 
I  would  now  beseech  you,  unreservedly 
to  give  your  whole  hearts  and  minds  to 
that  inward  spirit  of  religion,  which,  in 
our  blessed  Saviour's  own  sense,  is,  be 
yond  all  imaginable  comparison,  THE  ONE 
THING  NEEDFUL.  If  you  have,  to  this  day, 
lived  content  with  outward  acts,  and  oc-; 
casional  observances,  let  there  be,  hencer 
forward,  an  end  of  your  delusion.  Chris 
tianity  must  live  in  your  hearts,  before 
it  can  be  efficacious  in  your  lives.  You 
must  delight  to  cultivate  religion  in  your 
closets,  or  it  will  be  to  little  purpose 
that  you  shall  appear  to  honour  religion 
in  the  churches.  Christianity  must  live 
R  2 
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in  your  hearts,  in  order  that  it  may  in 
fluence  the  whole  of  your  external  con 
duct.  And  it  is  only  so  far  as  Christi 
anity  does  actually  live  in  your  hearts, 
and  pervade  and  animate  your  whole 
lives  and  conversation,  that  you  can 
either  have  comfort  in  the  hour  of  death, 
or  capacity  for  a  blessed  eternity. 

Apply  your  hearts,  then,  my  brethren, 
this  day,  to  this  truest  and  only  wis 
dom.  And,  before  you  leave  the  house 
of  God,  ask  of  Him,  who  worketh  in  you 
of  his  own  good  pleasure,  both  to  will 
and  to  do,  that,  even  those  among  you 
who  have  hitherto  been  least  mindful  of 
your  true  happiness,  may,  from  hence 
forth,  be  wise  unto  salvation.  God,  who 
heareth  the  young  ravens  that  cry,  de- 
lighteth  to  be  implored  for  such  sub 
stantial  blessings.  He  hath  instituted 
this  holy  solemnity,  for  the  express  pur 
pose,  that  it  might  awaken  this  very 
solicitude.  Feel,  therefore,  my  brethren, 
as  you  ought  to  feel ;  and  give  vent  to 
your  feelings  at  the  footstool  of  your  Re- 
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deemer's  table.     Who,  that  is  here  pre 
sent,  can  promise  himself  another  return 
of  this  festival  ?    This  thought  may  well 
strike  terror  into  every  negligent  mind. 
But  to  him,  who  from   this  day,  shall 
begin  to  live  for  God,  and  for  eternity, 
what  loss  can  it  imply,  what  terror  can 
it  bring  ?     Let  our  life  be  righteous,  and 
death  will  be  our  gain.     Let  the  grace  of 
God  reign  in  our  hearts,  and  we  shall  be 
equally  fitted  for  both  worlds  ;  fitted  on 
earth,  to  enjoy  the  blessings,  and  to  do 
the   will   of  our   heavenly  Father ;   but 
especially    fitted  for  that  great  change, 
which  nothing  can   render   supportable, 
but  a  spiritual  conformity  to  the  death, 
and  a  spiritual  participation  in  the  resur 
rection,  of  our  blessed  Lord.     This  con 
formity,  and  this  participation,  if  we  are 
not  here  in  vain,  we  are  here  assembled 
to  implore.     And,  if  we  implore  it  faith 
fully,  we  may  entertain  a  hope,  not  less 
rational  than   fervid,   that    "  Almighty 
God,  who,  by  his  special  grace  prevent- 
R  3 
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ing  us,  doth  put  into  our  minds  good 
desires,  will,  by  his  continual  help,  enable 
us  to  bring  the  same  to  good  effect, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."* 

*  Collect  for  Easter  Sunday. 
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NOTES. 

(1)  Page  231.     The  part  of  Christian  parents."] 
"  Parents  must  give  good  example,  and  reverent -de 
portment,  in  the  face  of  their  children.     And  all  those 
instances  of  charity,  which  usually  endear  each  other, 
sweetness  of  conversation,  affability,  frequent  admo 
nition,  all  significations  of  love  and  tenderness,  care 
and  watchfulness,  must  be  expressed  towards  children ; 
that  they  may  look  upon  their  parents  as  their  friends 
and  patrons,  their  defence  and  sanctuary,  their  trea 
sure  and  their  guide." 

BISHOP  TAYLOR.     Holy  Living,  Chap.  iii.  §  2. 

(2)  Page  235.     Newly  baptized  presented^  penitents 
restored,  at  Easter. ~]     See  Bit jgham's  =  Antiquities  -of 
the  Christian  Church.     Bookxi.  c.  vi.  §  7.    Bookxik 
c.  iv.  $1 — 3.     Bookxix.  c.  ik  §11.     Bookxxi.  c.  i. 
§  12,  13. 

(3)  Page  241.     How  may  we  ascertain  our  title  to 
the  character  of  true  believers  ?"]     An  answer  is  given 
to  this   momentous  question,  by  a  man,  above  most 
others,  both  mentally  and  morally  qualified  for  the 
discussion ;  the  pious  and  profoundly  learned  JOSEPH 
MEDE. 

"  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit:  the  workman  is 
known  by  his  work.  Whosoever,  then,  shews  these 
works,  and  brings  forth  these  fruits,  hath  an  infallible 
argument,  that  the  spirit  of  God,  the  earnest  of  his 
salvation,  dwells  in  his  heart;  that  his  faith  is  a  true 
saving  faith  ;  that  his  believing  is  no  presumption,  no 
false  conceit,  no  delusion  of  the  devil,  but  the  true  and 
&  4 
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certain  motion  of  God's  own  spirit.  The  rising  of  the 
sun,  is  known  by  the  shining  beams ;  the  fire,  is  known 
by  its  burning;  the  life  of  the  body,  is  known  by  its 
moving.  Even  so  certainly,  is  the  presence  of  God's 
spirit  known,  by  the  shining  light  of  a  holy  conversa 
tion.  Even  so  certainly,  the  purging  fire  of  grace,  is 
known  by  the  burning  zeal  against  sin,  and  a  fervent 
desire  to  keep  God's  commandments.  Even  so  cer 
tainly,  the  life,  and  liveliness  of  faith,  is  known  by 
the  good  motions  of  the  heart,  by  the  bestirring  of  all 
the  powers  both  of  soul  and  body,  to  do  whatsoever 
God  wills  us  to  be  doing,  as  soon  as  we  once  know 
he  would  have  us  do  it.  He  that  hath  this  evidence, 
hath  a  bulwark  against  despair,  and  may  dare  the 
devil  to  his  face.  He  that  hath  this,  hath  the  broad 
seal  of  eternal  life ;  and  such  a  man  shall  live  for  ever." 
MEDE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  i.  p.  401. 
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(PREACHED  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  MAGDA 
LEN  ASYLUM,  DUBLIN,  FEBRUARY  11,1810. 
WHEN  A  COLLECTION  WAS  MADE,  IN  BEHALF 
OF  THAT  INSTITUTION.) 


SAINT  JOHN,  vm.  1L 

AND  JESUS  SAID  UNTO  HER,   NEITHER   DO  I   CONDEMN 
THEE  I    GO  ;     AND  SIN  NO  MORE. 

TT  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  the 
most  yielding,  are  also  the  most  pow 
erful  agents  in  the  natural  world.  Those 
finer  elements,  which  scarcely  afford  per 
ceptible  resistance  to  our  touch,  are  yet, 
in  the  hands  of  Omnipotence,  the  great 
movers  of  this  earthly  system ;  and  we 
learn  from  late  discoveries,  that  their 
energy  increases,  exactly  as  their  sub- 
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stance  is  attenuated  and  refined ;  whilst 
we  are  equally  assured,  that  the  hardest, 
the  most  resisting,  and  most  impenetra 
ble  bodies,  are  absolutely  void  of  all  in 
trinsic  power. 

And  thus  it  is,  also,  in  the  spiritual 
world.  For  who  does  not  feel,  that 
harshness  is  the  vain  resource  of  conscious 
imbecility,  and  gentleness  the  most  effec 
tual  instrument  of  moral  strength  ?  The 
one,  both  dreading  and  provoking  a 
resistance  which  it  cannot  overcome. 
The  other,  calmly  relying  on  its  power 
to  mollify  the  passions,  and  gain  the  best 
affections  of  the  soul.  "  Love  is  strong 
as  death,"  says  an  inspired  writer;  "  many 
waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can 
the  floods  drown  it."  And  never  is  this 
master  principle  more  gloriously  trium 
phant,  than  when  it  is  exerted  to  reclaim, 
restore,  and  purify  the  wandering  spirit. 
For,  wherever  there  is  a  heart  to  be  won, 
it  will  be  won  by  kindness  ;  and,  where- 
ever  there  is  a  spark  of  virtuous  sensibi 
lity,  it  will  be  cherished  and  enkindled 
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by  the  breath  of  mild  conciliation.  Force, 
indeed,  may  outwardly  constrain  the  sin 
ner,  and  terror  may  suddenly  arrest  him. 
But  it  is  not  thus  that  the  blessed  work 
of  moral  renovation  is  completed.  It  is 
charity  alone,  which  can  procure  the  per 
manent  and  voluntary  devotedness  of 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.  It  is  only  by  the 
cords  of  affection,  that  men  are  so  drawn 
to  the  service  of  their  Maker,  as  to  find 
it  perfect  freedom.  And  perhaps,  it  may 
not  be  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the  moral 
omnipotence  of  God  himself,  is  resolva 
ble  into  this  one  eternal  principle,  that 
GOD  is  LOVE. 

It  was  not,  then,  from  mere  suavity  of 
nature,  that  our  Lord  addressed  a  deeply 
criminal  offender,  in  the  gracious  lan 
guage  of  our  text.  That  language  was 
in  unison  with  the  divine  law  of  kind 
ness,  mercy,  and  restoring  love;  with 
that  enfranchisement  of  the  spiritual 
world,  with  that  great  primaeval  charter 
of  the  universe,  which  decreed  the  re- 
establishment  of  fallen  man  ;  and  which 
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decreed,  as  the  means  of  that  re-esta 
blishment,  that  the  eternal  Son  should 
descend  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
should  take  our  nature  upon  him,  should 
bear  with  our  infirmities,  heal  our  dis 
eases,  raise  us  from  the  degradation  of 
sin,  and  restore  us  to  the  image  of  infi 
nite  perfection.  His  language,  on  this 
occasion,  is  in  unison  with  this  law. 
His  conference  with  this  unfortunate  wo 
man,  and  her  treacherous  accusers,  is 
but  a  detached  though  faithful  specimen 
of  his  whole  conduct  upon  earth  ;  a  brief 
though  satisfactory  precedent  of  that  hea 
venly  jurisprudence,  by  which  he  regu 
lates  his  everlasting  kingdom.  The 
scribes  and  pharisees  demanded  her  death; 
for  hypocrisy  is  always  cruel.  The  Son 
of  Man  pronounced  her  absolution  ;  for 
He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost.  It  was  not  for  Him  to  give 
sentence  after  the  ordinances  and  deci 
sions  of  earthly  tribunals  ;  for  He  came 
not  as  a  ruler,  or  a  judge  ;  his  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world.  It  was  not  for 
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Him,  rigidly  to  enforce  the  civil  institutes 
of  Moses  ;  for  He  possessed  within  him 
self  an  authority  paramount  to  all  the 
national  provisions  even  of  that  sacred 
code ;  the  authority  of  eternal  equity, 
and  of  all-seeing  wisdom.  He  could  read 
the  secrets  of  the  heart ;  and  therefore 
was  ready  to  absolve,  where  mortals  must 
condemn.  He  clearly  viewed  every  fair 
extenuation  of  the  past ;  whether  flowing 
from  ignorance,  misguidance,  or  what 
ever  unhappy  combination  of  circum 
stances.  He  intuitively  distinguished 
each  prognostic  of  amendment  for  the 
future  ;  the  latent  workings  of  ingenuous 
shame,  the  earliest  movements  of  sincere 
repentance,  the  faint,  but  progressive 
dawnings  of  happiness  and  virtue.  He 
felt,  that  her  heart  might  yet  be  touched; 
He  knew,  that  her  soul  might  yet  be 
rescued  from  perdition.  He  spake,  then, 
to  convert,  and  to  save.  He  employed 
not  the  chilling  language  of  reproof,  but 
the  calm  voice  of  gentleness  and  peace. 
And  He  thus  engaged  her  to  begin,  and 
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persevere  in,  a  new  and  holy  course,  by 
the  mildest,  and  therefore,  the  most 
irresistible  energies  of  mercy.  "Woman," 
said  he,  u  where  are  these  thine  accusers  ? 
Hath  no  man,  condemned  thee  ?"  She 
said,  "  No  man,  Lord."  And  Jesus  said 
unto  her,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  : 
go  ;  and  sin  no  more." 

These  words  harmonise,  at  once,  with 
our  Lord's  whole  conduct  upon  earth  ; 
and  with  the  gracious  movements  of  his 
mediatorial  kingdom. 

I.  They  harmonise  with  his  whole  con 
duct  upon  earth.  For,  wherever  it  was 
safe  and  practicable,  He  exercised  the 
same  mild  persuasion,  the  same  generous 
oblivion,  the  same  merciful  allowance  ; 
and  sought,  with  the  same  tender  solici 
tude,  to  recover  and  restore  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  He  adopted  a  severer  tone  ; 
and  denounced  the  impending  chastise 
ments  of  heaven,  against  presumptuous, 
impenitent,  irreclaimable  offenders.  But 
this  was  only  a  variation  of  means,  to 
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secure  his  unity  of  end.  It  was  the  kind 
severity  of  mercy  ;  of  mercy  to  multi 
tudes  in  that  age  and  nation,  perverted 
by  examples  the  most  fatal,  because  the 
least  suspected  ;  of  mercy  to  multitudes 
in  all  succeeding  times,  that  He  might 
awaken  their  conscience,  and  dispel  their 
self-delusion,  by  his  penetrative  and 
heart-searching  criminations  of  scribes, 
and  pharisees,  and  lawyers,  and  money 
changers  in  the  temple  of  God.  But 
severity  was  not  the  character  of  our 
blessed  Saviour's  mind.  It  was  a  tem 
perament  of  dignity,  meekness,  purity, 
and  extenuating  love.  It  was  the  serene 
energy  of  goodness  and  wisdom  ;  distil 
ling,  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass,  as 
the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb  :  and 
thus,  nourishing,  in  the  secret  recesses 
of  the  heart,  the  still  remaining  seeds  of 
primitive  perfection.  His  sanctity  was 
not  more  awfully  strict,  than  it  was  be- 
nignantly  attractive.  Touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities,  He  accommo 
dated  his  teaching,  his  conversation,  his 
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look,  his  whole  demeanour  and  deport 
ment,  to  the  wants  and  weaknesses,  and, 
in  every  allowable  instance,  to  the  pre 
judices  of  his  fallen  creatures  ;  insomuch, 
that  all,  except  the  self-devoted  victims 
of  a  judicial  blindness  and  insensibility, 
were  astonished,  no  less  by  the  mildness, 
than  the  majesty,  of  this  heavenly  instruc 
tor.  "  They  wondered,"  says  the  sacred 
historian,  "  at  the  gracious  words  which 
proceeded  out  of  his  mouth." 

It  were  altogether  needless  to  adduce 
detailed  examples  of  that  blessed  spirit, 
which  beams  forth  in  every  portion  of 
the  Gospel.  But,  my  brethren,  it  is  in 
structive  and  delightful,  to  mark  the  fea 
tures  of  our  Lord's  gracious  condescen 
sion  ;  natural,  easy,  simple,  uncon 
strained  ;  yet  exquisitely  observant  of 
the  most  exact  decorum,  and  blending 
with  the  sweetest  familiarity,  a  certain 
character  of  greatness,  which  human  lan 
guage  is  unequal  to  describe.  When  our 
Divine  Master  consoles,  or  pities,  or  for 
gives  ;  when  He  heals  the  sick,  or  feeds 
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the  hungry;  when  he  embraces  the  little 
children,  or  talks  with  his  disciples,  or 
engages  in  the  social  intercourse  of  life, 
his  still,  small  voice,  and  his  meekness, 
and  lowliness  of  heart,  cannot  prevent 
us  from  discovering  the  inherent  majesty 
of  HIM,  who  "  rebuked  the  wind,  and 
said  unto  the  sea,  Peace,  be  still,  —  and 
the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great 
calm." 

But  it  was  not  mere  majesty,  which 
gave  the  strongest  colouring  to  the  mercy 
of  our  Lord.  It  was  his  discernment  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 
It  was  his  power  of  exciting,  by  the  gen 
tlest  touch,  a  train  of  emotions  vast  in 
its  extent,  and  mighty  in  its  operation. 
The  Israelite  in  whom  was  no  guile ;  the 
affectionate  penitent,  who  washed  his 
feet  with  her  tears  ;  the  half-awakened 
youth,  who  had  great  possessions ;  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  fluctuating  between 
habits  of  sin,  and  feelings  of  devotion,  — 
these,  were  equally,  and  intimately  con 
scious,  that  they  stood  revealed  to  his 
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all-searching  eye.  This  it  was,  which 
shed  a  peculiar  awfulness  around  his 
mildest  deeds  of  mercy;  and,  even  in 
the  first  transport  of  deliverance  and 
safety,  reminded  the  absolved  and  con 
trite  sinner,  that  it  is  a  fearful  thing,  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 
Therefore,  my  brethren,  whenever  we 
read  the  gospels,  let  us  be  mindful,  and 
let  us  treasure  the  conviction  in  our 
hearts,  that  one  gentle  intimation  to  the 
over-anxious  Martha;  one  kind  rebuke 
to  the  sleeping  disciples  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemarie ;  one  look  of  Christ  at 
Peter,  —  conveyed  more  than  whole  vo 
lumes  of  austere  reproof.  It  is  thus 
alone,  that  we  can  even  remotely  con 
ceive,  the  power  of  our  Lord's  language 
in  the  text ;  it  is  thus  alone,  that  we  can 
even  faintly  conjecture,  what  was  felt  by 
the  trembling  and  penitent  adultress, 
when  "  Jesus  said  unto  her,  neither  do  I 
condemn  thee ;  go  ;  and  sin  no  more." 

II.  But,  as  these  words  harmonize  with 
our  Lord's  whole  conduct   upon  earth, 
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they  harmonize,  also,  with  the  system  of 
his  mediatorial  kingdom. 

Jesus   Christ  is  the  same,  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever.     And  the  qualities 
which  he  displayed  in  the  form  of  a  ser 
vant,  are,  at  once,  the  pledge,  and  indi 
cation,  of  what  he  feels,  and  what  he 
does,  as  "  the  mighty  God,  the  everlast 
ing  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."  There 
fore,  in  the  movements  of  his  wise  ad 
ministration,   what   we   might  naturally 
expect,  we  shall  invariably  discover,  both 
the  tenderest  compassion  for  the  guilty, 
and  the  most  vigilant  protection  of  truth, 
purity,  and  virtue.     For,  if  there  be,  in 
the  mitigated  or  averted  chastisements  of 
heaven,  a  voice  that  says  to  the  ignorant 
and  misguided,   and,  above   all,  to   the 
penitent  sinner,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee,"  —  there  is  another  voice,  in  the 
recorded,  and  accumulated,  and  impend 
ing   visitations   of  awakened  judgment, 
which,  amidst  the  blessings  of  guidance 
and  instruction,  pronounces  to  the  same 
offender,  "  Go  ;  and  sin  no  more." 
s  2 
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In  every  province,  therefore,  of  our 
Lord's  dominion,  in  nature,  providence, 
and  grace,  we  find  mercy  and  judgment 
most  happily  attempered ;  harmoniously 
co-operating,  each  in  due  proportion  and 
degree,  mercy,  as  the  ruling  principle, 
and  judgment,  as  the  corrective  influ 
ence,  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  good,  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  evil. 

I.  In  the  natural  world,  blessings  are 
every  where  poured  forth  with  the  most 
unsparing  liberality.  The  sun,  which 
riseth  on  the  evil  and  the  good;  the 
rain,  which  descendeth  on  the  just,  and 
on  the  unjust;  the  fruitful  seasons,  which 
fill  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness; 
the  sure  succession  of  seed-time  and  har 
vest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer 
and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  --these 
are  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  the  continual 
evidences,  that  Nature,  in  her  general 
course,  is  equable,  bountiful,  and  serene ; 
that  God  is  good  to  all ;  that  his  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  But  if, 
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at  any  time,  for  warning,  or  for  chastise 
ment,  this  goodly  order  is  interrupted, 
the  very  judgments  which  inflict  partial 
evil,  are  fraught  with  eventual  benefits 
and  blessings.  The  tempest  and  the 
conflagration,  purify  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  shed  around  us  fresh  fertility  and 
beauty.  And  pestilence  and  famine,  in 
their  calamitous  course,  have  given  new 
directions  to  human  industry,  afforded 
new  incentives  to  the  prosecution  of  sci 
ence,  and  opened  a  great  and  glorious 
career  to  benevolence,  which  can  never 
be  forgotten,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  ac 
counted  virtuous  and  praiseworthy  to 
imitate  God,  in  shewing  mercy  to  his 
creatures. 

2.  Again.  It  is  certain  that  the  most 
sagacious,  comprehensive  minds,  born  to 
vindicate,  with  highest  argument,  the 
ways  of  an  eternal  Providence  ;  minds, 
which  have  both  profoundly  investigated 
the  course  of  human  events,  and  lumi 
nously  exhibited  the  result  of  their  inves 
tigation  ;  it  is  certain,  that  such  masterly 
s  3 
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minds  have  ever  concurred  in  tracing, 
amidst  the  changes,  disorders,  and  per- 
,  turbations  of  this  lower  world,  a  slow, 
but  steady  progress  towards  the  final  ac 
complishment  of  Christ's  prophetic  king 
dom.  And,  be  it  observed,  they  have 
traced  this  progress,  neither  solely,  nor 
principally,  in  prosperous  events.  Ador 
ing,  as  all  good  men  must  adore,  the 
unmingled  exercise  of  kindness  in  the 
regular  and  orderly  advancement  of  in 
dustry,  of  arts,  of  civilization,  of  litera 
ture,  and  of  religion,  they  have  also  con 
templated  with  heightened  admiration, 
those  sterner  features  of  the  divine  pro 
cess,  which  evince,  indeed,  the  goodness 
and  severity  of  God  ;  but  so  evince  them, 
that  mercy  uniformly  rejoiceth  against 
judgment.  These  deep  enquirers  have 
discovered,  and  have  proved,  that  the 
pains  and  penalties  inevitably  superin 
duced  by  the  vices  of  individuals,  and 
the  crimes  of  communities,  become,  in 
the  hands  of  a  controlling  Providence, 
whose  high  prerogative  it  is,  to  produce 
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good  out  of  evil,  the  diffusive  means  of 
advancing  the  dearest  and  most  valuable 
interests  of  social,  civil,  and  domestic 
life.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  all  ages,  war  has 
been  the  great  civil izer  of  nations  ;  com 
municating  interchangeably,  to  the  con 
querors  and  the  conquered,  arts  before 
unknown,  and  virtues  before  unthought 

o 

of;  and  teaching,  in  its  sad  vicissitudes, 
most  impressive  lessons  of  patience,  mo 
deration,  fortitude,  and  submission  to 
the  great  Disposer.  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
long  night  of  ignorance  and  of  barbaric 
force,  at  once  the  fruit  and  chastisement 
of  luxury,  and  mad  ambition,  was  made 
the  cradle  and  the  nurse  of  all  that  has 
since  illustrated  and  dignified  the  Euro 
pean  world,  —  in  polity,  in  science,  in 
useful  inventions,  in  manly  occupations, 
in  heroic  enterprize,  in  bland  courtesy, 
and,  above  all,  in  sentiments  and  habits 
friendly  to  the  reception,  and  subservient 
to  the  cultivation,  of  pure  and  undefiled 
religion.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  pious 
observer,  anticipating  the  future  from 
s  4 
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experience  of  the  past,  and  guiding  all 
his  enquiries  by  the  light  of  revelation, 
is  enabled,  even  in  the  tremendous  revo 
lutions  and  concussions  of  these  awful 
times  *,  to  discern  the  conducting  hand 
of  Providence,  moulding  events  for  the 
accomplishment  of  great  ultimate  advan 
tage,  and  preparing  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  for  that  blessed  consummation, 
when  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall 
cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the 


sea." 


My  brethren,  it  is  good  for  us,  thus  to 
go  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  and,  in 
events,  which  might  naturally  induce 
sadness  and  dismay,  to  acknowledge  the 
changes,  of  the  right  hand,  of  the  Most 
High.  It  is  good  for  us,  until  this  ty 
ranny  be  over-past,  to  abide  under  the 
shadow  of  the  everlasting  wings ;  in  full 
assurance,  that  all  is  graciously  disposed 
by  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  THE 
WISEST,  and  THE  BEST.  It  is  good  for  us 

*  Written  A,  D.  1810. 
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to  rise  above  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
this  fluctuating  atmosphere,  and  to  rest 
on  that  serene  and  holy  eminence,  where 
we  may  hold  peaceful  communion  with 
Him,  who  inhabiteth  eternity ;  to  whom 
the  past,  the  distant,  and  the  future,  are 
alike  unchangeably  present,  without  suc 
cession,  and  without  decay  ;  who  now 
beholdeth  and  rejoiceth  in  the  full  com 
pletion  of  his  vast  design,  and  pronoun- 
ceth,  as  at  the  first  creation,  that  ALL  is 
VERY  GOOD.  And  be  assured,  my  bre 
thren,  that  if,  within  the  bounds  of  hu 
mility  and  moderation,  of  reason  and  of 
scripture,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  these 
ennobling  contemplations,  we  shall  gra 
dually  be  favoured  with  deeper,  clearer, 
and  more  expansive  views  of  what  God 
has  accomplished,  what  he  is  accomplish 
ing,  and  what  he  will  accomplish.  The 
darkness  will  disperse,  like  mists  before  the 
rising  sun.  And  we  shall  be  given  to  be 
hold  the  dawning  of  that  day,  when  "  the 
nations  of  them  that  are  saved,  shall  walk 
in  His  light  j  and  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
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shall  bring  unto  Him   their  honour  and 
glory." 

But  these  cannot  be  the  consolations 
of  every  day,  and  every  hour.  They  are 
too  grand,  too  remote,  and,  for  human 
weakness,  often  too  bright  and  over 
whelming,  to  be  long  exclusively  re 
garded,  with  delight,  or  even  with  safety. 
We  require  something  of  more  special 
and  immediate  operation  ;  something,  on 
which  our  minds  may  be  staid,  and  our 
hearts  may  repose  ;  something,  to  give 
us  an  intimate  and  personal  assurance, 
that  the  same  Almighty  Ruler,  who,  in 
the  movements  of  his  high  providence, 
stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the 
noise  of  his  waves,  and  the  madness  of 
the  people,  looketh  down,  also,  from 
heaven,  on  the  humblest  of  his  servants  ; 
and,  in  all  stages  of  his  mysterious  pro 
cedure,  is  mindful,  that  each  human 
being,  as  mortal  and  immortal,  has  wants 
to  be  supplied,  maladies  to  be  healed, 
and  dangers  to  be  averted.  In  the  day  of 
public  consternation,  we  may  be  cheered 
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by  the  sunshine  of  divine  providence. 
In  the  season  of  private  tribulation,  when 
the  heart  is  afflicted  with  sorrows  which 
may  not  be  disclosed  to  man,  we  must 
place  our  hope  and  trust  in  the  efficacy  of 
divine  grace. 

3.  This  cardinal  point  of  our  most  holy 
faith,  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  ex 
pand.  I  would  rather  lead  you,  to  con 
sider  for  yourselves,  that  here,  as  in  every 
other  department  of  our  Lord's  dominion, 
mercy  rejoiceth  against  judgment. 

In  applying  the  remedial  process  of 
Christianity  to  the  individuals  of  a  fallen 
race,  we  might  naturally  expect  a  prepon 
derance  of  the  awful  and  severe.  But  is 
this  actually  the  case  ?  Far  otherwise, 
my  brethren.  The  grace  of  God,  in  its 
earliest,  and  often  its  most  efficacious 
movements,  is  made  to  flow  through  the 
channel  of  natural  affection.  And  the 
wisdom,  piety,  and  goodness,  which  have, 
in  all  ages,  advanced  the  life  on  earth, 
most  nearly  to  the  life  in  heaven,  may, 
with  little  difficulty,  be  traced  to  the  divine 
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blessing  upon  the  noblest,  and  the  ten- 
derest  emotions  of  humanity.  Go  to  the 
inmost  sanctuary  of  domestic  life,  and  you 
may  see  the  sacred  instinct  of  affection 
for  a  helpless  infant,  sublimated  into  the 
consciousness  of  responsibility  for  an  im 
mortal  spirit.  Extend  your  views  yet 
further,  and  you  may  behold  the  tender 
ness  of  a  parent  expanding  into  the  wis 
dom  of  a  sage  and  the  piety  of  a  Christian  ; 
while  each  lesson  contributes  to  improve 
the  heart  at  once  of  the  instructor  and 
instructed.  Look  further  still,  and  you 
may  witness  the  best  men,  attributing, 
under  God,  their  best  feelings,  and  their 
best  exertions,  to  the  discipline  and  nur 
ture,  to  the  influence  and  example,  to  the 
prayers  and  intercessions,  of  their  pious 
parents.  These  are,  at  once,  the  channels, 
and  the  streams  of  heavenly  grace.  And 
it  is  surely  our  most  unequivocal  evidence 
of  a  merciful  and  gracious  God,  that  his 
general,  and  we  may  add,  his  favourite 
process  for  communicating  just  religious 
principles  and  feelings,  is  productive, also, 
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of  the  most  sincere,  the  most  refined,  and 
the  most  permanent  enjoyment. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  and  de 
plored,  that  this  prime  institute  of  na 
ture  is  but  too  frequently  violated,  with 
criminal  negligence,  and  even,  with 
unhallowed  scorn  :  that  numbers,  are 
shamefully  defrauded  of  that  Christian 
education,  which  is  the  birth-right  of  a 
Christian  country  :  that  multitudes,  from 
early  infancy,  are  imbued  with  the  rudi 
ments  of  vice  and  wretchedness  ;  and 
daily  issue  forth,  premature,  but  finished 
graduates,  from  the  schools  of  infamy,  to 
spread  ruin,  degradation,  and  abandon 
ment,  through  every  quarter  of  the  land. 

But  here  it  is,  that  mercy  is  most 
signally  victorious.  Our  heavenly  Father 
has  another  process  in  reserve,  to  recal 
the  wandering  spirit,  and  win  it  to  him 
self.  His  gracious  eye  watches  over  his 
prodigals,  in  that  far  country  to  which 
they  have  withdrawn.  He  takes  care  of 
them,  when  they  are  lost  to  themselves. 
From  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year, 
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he  meets  perverseness  with  patience ; 
and  converts  what  erring  mortals  call 
chance,  into  opportune  correction,  and 
saving  discipline.  That  extremity  of 
suffering,  with  which  I  cannot  wound 
your  merciful  ears,  becomes,  through  his 
lenient  guidance,  the  first- fruits  of  repent 
ance.  In  the  very  depths  of  bitterness, 
the  heart  is  touched  from  heaven.  Amidst 
pains  more  terrible  than  death,  the  con 
science  is  relieved.  And  God  looketh 
down  upon  this  contrite  spirit.  "  And 
Jesus  saith  unto  her,  neither  do  I  con 
demn  thee  ;  go  ;  and  sin  no  more." 

MY  BRETHREN,  we  are,  this  day  assem 
bled  in  this  sacred  place,  to  co-operate 
with  the  providence  and  grace  of  God,  in 
this  divinest  ministration  of  mercy.  And 
assuredly,  throughout  the  wide  range  of 
public  beneficence,  there  is  no  manner  of 
establishment,  which  more  fully  accords 
with  the  spirit  of  our  holy  religion,  than 
this  establishment;  none,  which  exhibits 
a  more  identical  correspondence  with  the 
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practice  of  our  Saviour  ;  none,  which  pro 
duces,  a  more  unmingled  result  of  certain 
benefit  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  our 
fellow-creatures  ;  none,  which  has  more 
urgent  claims  upon  the  support  of  beings, 
who  hold  all  the  blessings  of  this  present 
life,  and  all  their  hopes  and  anticipations 
of  a  better  life  to  come,  on  the  single 
tenure  of  mercy,  and  redeeming  love. 

But  you,  my  brethren,  are  peculiarly 
responsible.  Selected  from  the  mass  of 
human  society,  placed  on  a  providential 
eminence,  gifted  with  wealth,  with  talents, 
with  influence,  and  with  exalted  station, 
these  are  but  so  many  additional  and  im 
perious  motives,  why  you  should  both 
consider  and  feel  those  common  circum 
stances,  of  a  common  nature,  which  bind 
you  to  the  lowest  of  your  fellow-creatures. 
You,  like  them,  must  stand*  before  the 
tribunal  of  eternal  justice,  to  account  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  And  if, 
through  the  mild  nurture  of  parental  dis 
cipline,  you  have  happily  preserved  your 
innocence,  remember,  that  this  is  the  dis- 
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tinguishing  grace  of  God,  for  which  he 
now  demands  a  slight  return.     Or,  if  any 
amongst  you,  have  been  recovered  from 
the  error  of  your  ways,  through  corrective 
chastisement,    and    through    sincere    re 
pentance  ;  a  more  than  human  advocate 
must  surely  plead  within  your  bosoms, 
for  these,  your  equals,  probably,  in  re 
pentance,  but  certainly  your  superiors  in 
suffering  and  sorrow.      But,  are  any  pre 
sent,  still  led  captive  by  the  great  enemy 
and  deceiver  ?     It  would  be  my  joy  to 
hope,  that  your  appearance,  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  in  such  a  place,  affords,  at 
least,  some  slight  prognostic  of  your  per 
sonal  improvement.      And,  in  this  hope, 
I  would  address  every  such  individual  in 
the  words  of  the  prophet  y  "  Break  off 
thy  sins  by  righteousness  ;  and  thine  ini 
quities  by  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor." 
First,  make  an  immediate  covenant  with 
thine  heart,  that,  through  divine  assist 
ance,  thou  wilt   go,   and   sin   no  more. 
Then   come,    and   offer  thy  gift  on  the 
altar  of  Christian  mercy  and  compassion  ; 
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an  offering  lovely  in  the  sight  of  men  and 
angels  ;  and  which  will  ascend  as  a  me 
morial  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

This  institution  is  too  well  known  and 
approved,  to  require  any  elaborate  exposi 
tion  of  its  merits.  During  the  space  of 
more  than  forty  years,  it  has  been  dis 
tinguished  by  most  bountiful  support. 
And  it  has  amply  compensated  that 
bounty  ;  by  rescuing  multitudes  from  the 
most  calamitous  of  all  conditions ;  by 
impressing  them  with  just  principles  and 
serious  feelings  of  religion ;  and  by  pla 
cing  them  in  stations  of  usefulness,  of 
credit,  and  of  comfort.  No  longer  a  dis 
grace  to  their  families,  a  burthen  to  the 
public,  and  a  terror  to  themselves,  they 
have  been  enabled,  in  many  instances,  not 
only  to  redeem  their  character,  but,  to 
enjoy  the  happiest  consolations  of  the 
Christian  faith,  to  meet  death  with  pla 
cid  resignation,  and  to  look  beyond  the 
grave,  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of 
glory. 

The  benefits   of  this  institution  have 
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been  greatly  enhanced  by  that  principle 
of  selection,  which  the  number  of  anxious 
petitioners  for  admission  inevitably  im 
posed.  None  are  admitted  as  inmates, 
after  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty 
years.  (1)  For  the  most  part,  therefore, 
their  minds,  though  deplorably  destitute 
of  the  first  rudiments  of  Christianity,  are 
by  no  means  inveterately  depraved,  and 
are  still  sufficiently  ductile  to  receive  the 
sacred  principles,  here  imparted  with  the 
most  faithful  and  the  most  affectionate 
zeal.  (2)  By  far  the  greater  proportion 
are  sent  here  by  their  parents  ;  to  whose 
honour  be  it  spoken,  that,  in  the  hum 
blest  walks  of  life,  they  at  once  display 
an  affection  for  their  offending  children, 
and  a  delicate  concern  for  the  moral  safety 
of  the  rest,  which  might  well  be  imitated 
by  many  of  their  superiors  in  worldly 
station.  And  they  are  abundantly  re 
warded.  For,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
special  notice,  that,  after  remaining  a  few 
years  in  this  school  of  penitence  and  vir 
tue,  the  majority  of  these  once  unhappy 
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females,  are  restored  to  the  bosom  of 
domestic  comfort,  both  enabled,  and  dis 
posed,  it  is  our  humble  hope,  to,commu« 
nicate  the  sentiments  here  happily  im« 
bibed.  And  thus,  like  that  disciple  who 
denied  his  Lord,  "  being  converted,  they 
strengthen  their  brethren." 

The  extent  of  such  benefits  far  exceed 
human  computation.  They  are  diffused 
through  innumerable  channels  ;  they  will 
reach  through  successive  generations ; 
their  operation  on  society  must  perpetu-* 
ally  increase.  Above  all,  they  are  con 
tinually  ministering  fresh  joy  to  the  an 
gels  of  God,  continually  increasing  the 
number  of  those,  who  are  fitted  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  little  children  ; 
not  merely  reformed  in  their  outward  ha 
bits,  but  renewed  and  purified  in  the  spirit 
of  their  minds. 

Within  the  last  nine  years,  one  hun 
dred  and  forty-seven  penitents  have  been 
admitted.  Of  these  the  far  greater  pro 
portion  have  since  been  happily  restored 
to  their  parents  and  their  friends,  or 
T  2 
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placed  in  safe  and  creditable  situations, 
in  which,  their  conduct  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  not  only  correct,  but  exem 
plary.  In  the  last  year,  five  inmates  have 
been  restored  to  their  families.  One, 
who,  at  the  age  of  little  more  than  eleven 
years,  was  rescued  from  a  state  of  most 
friendless  destitution,  has  also,  after  a 
residence  of  six  years,  been  placed  with 
a  kind  and  careful  mistress,  who  values 
her  excellent  qualities,  and  who  will  not 
fail  to  strengthen  the  impressions  com 
municated  in  this  blessed  institution.  One 
case  remains  to  be  briefly  noticed.  A 
female,  whose  early  prospects  were  not 
inferior  to  those  of  many  who  now  hear 
me;  whose  appearance  and  manners  might 
have  graced  any  circle ;  but  whose  edu 
cation,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  light  and 
frivolous.  Her  conduct  while  in  this 
house,  was  humble,  mild,  and  docile. 
Her  penitence,  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope,  was  radical  and  sincere.  After  a 
few  months'  residence,  she  fell  into  a  deep 
decline,  occasioned  by  feelings,  and  em- 
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bittered  by  sorrows,  which  (were  I  at 
liberty  to  disclose  them)  would  be  too 
painful  for  recital.  She  endured  the 
severest  sufferings  with  Christian  resigna 
tion  ;  and  we  trust,  that  she  now  rests  in 
peace,  with  her  Saviour  and  her  God. 

It  is  with  real  pleasure,  that  I  state 
the  prosperous  condition  of  this  establish* 
ment.  Your  bounty  of  last  year  enabled 
the  governesses  and  guardians  to  increase 
the  number  of  inmates  from  forty  to  forty- 
three.  And  thus,  three  additional  human 
beings  were  rescued  from  otherwise  ine 
vitable  ruin.  But  the  house  is  capable  of 
receiving  fifty  ;  and  most  affecting  appli 
cations  daily  occur,  which  it  is  deeply 
painful  to  reject,  but  which  must  be  re 
jected  unless  your  bounty  interpose.  Be 
mindful,  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  that  the 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  seven 
fellow-creatures  is,  this  day,  placed  in  a 
manner  at  your  disposal.  Early  cast 
upon  the  waves  of  this  perilous  world, 
they  had  well  nigh  sunk  for  ever.  But 
they  have  conflicted  with  the  storm. 
T  3 
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They   have   Reached  the   border  of  the 
shore.     Their  strength  is  too  much  ex 
hausted  to  make  another  effort.      And 
they  must  perish,  at  the  very  point  of 
safety,  unless  your  friendly  hand  be  held 
forth,  to  rescue,  to  support,  and  to  re 
vive  them.      And  have  you  the  hearts, 
my  brethren,  to  leave  them  to  their  fate  ? 
Have  you  the  hearts  to  push  them  from 
you  ;  to  plunge  them  into  greater  depths ; 
to  make  the  signal  for  their  instant,  irre 
trievable  destruction  ?    "  Jesus  said  unto 
her,  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee ;  go,  and 
sin  no  more."     And  are  you  prepared  to 
reverse  these  merciful  words  ;  to  condemn 
these,  your  unhappy  fellow- creatures,  to 
infinitely  worse  than  death  ?     Can  you 
indeed,  shut  against  them  the  doors  of 
reformation  ?    Will  you  say  unto  them 
—  '  Go,  AND  SIN  !     Go,  and  rush  with 
headlong   and   precipitous   despair   into 
scenes  of  infamy  and  ruin  !  Go,  and  fulfil 
the  measure  of  your  iniquity,  by  spread 
ing  vice  and  contamination  throughout 
the  land  !     Go,  ready  prepared  as  you 
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are,  for  the  re-entrance  of  that  unclean 
spirit,  who  will  take  with  him  seven  other 
spirits  more  wicked  than  himself,  so  that 
your  last  state  shall  be  worse  than  your 
first !'  No,  my  brethren  !  These  will  not 
be  your  words  !  I  know  that  you  will 
open,  you  will  enlarge,  you  will  perpe 
tuate,  this  merciful  asylum.  And,  while 
heaven  looks  down  with  complacency 
upon  your  holy  work,  you  will  say,  with 
one  united  voice,  to  these  repentant  sin 
ners  —  NEITHER  DO  WE  CONDEMN  YOU  ; 

GO  ;    AND  SIN  NO  MORE  ! 


T    4: 
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NOTE. 

(1)  Page  274.     None  are  admitted  as  inmates,  after 
having  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years.~]     It  would 
appear  desirable,   that,  in  all  similar  establishments, 
this,  or  at  least,  some  equally  efficient  principle  of 
selection  were  adopted.     The  multiplication  of  insti 
tutions  for  the  reception  of  female  penitents,  or  even 
the  considerable  enlargement  of  those  already  in  being, 
is  also  to  be  deprecated.     It  is,  indeed,  most  indis 
pensable,  that  means  should  be  provided,  of  restoring 
those,  who  are  truly  solicitous  of  returning,  to  the 
ways  of  virtue.     But,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
a  slight  knowledge  of  the  world  may  abundantly  sug 
gest,  that  large  and  indiscriminate  admission  would, 
on  many  accounts,  be  dangerous,    if  not  fatal,    to 
numbers  that  are  now  innocent  and  unperverted. 

(2)  Ibid.     Sacred  principles,  imparted  with  the  most 
faithful,  and  the  most  affectionate  zeal.']      The  Rev. 

Richard  Herbert  Nash,  D.D.  then  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  now  Rector  of  Ardstraw,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Derry,  was,  in  the  year  1810,  Chaplain 
to  the  Magdalen  Asylum.  His  ministry  in  the 
pulpit  of  that  institution  is,  at  this  day,  no  less 
vividly  recollected,  than  are  his  instructions  in  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University.  —  May,  1824. 
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(PREACHED  AT  SAINT  WERBURGH'S  CHURCH, 
DUBLIN  ;  MARCH  23,  1806  J  WHEN  AN 
ORDINATION  WAS  HELD,  BY  THE  RIGHT 

HON.  AND  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP 
OF  KILDARE  ;  AND  ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED 
AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  HIS  LORDSHIP,  AND 
OF  THE  GENTLEMEN  THEN  ORDAINED.) 

1  TIMOTHY,  iv.  16. 
i 

TAKE  HEED  UNTO  THYSELF,  AND  UNTO  THE  DOCTRINE  ; 

CONTINUE  IN  THEM;  FOR,  IN  DOING  THUS,  THOU 
SHALT  BOTH  SAVE  THYSELF,  AND  THEM  THAT  HEAR 

THEE. 

TT  is  the  great  object  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  to  advance  true  religion  in 
the  hearts  of  men  :  to  open  their  eyes, 
to  turn  them  from  darkness  unto  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 
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The  world,  we  are  told  in  scripture, 
lieth  in  wickedness  ;  and  it  is  the  office 
of  Christ's  ministers,  to  awaken  it  from 
this  deadly  sleep,  to  rouse  it  from  this 
perilous  condition.  The  poor  are  too 
commonly  sunk  in  ignorance ;  and  it  is 
our  happy  privilege  to  communicate  to 
them  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  The 
affluent  are  often  hurried  away  by  deceit 
ful  vanities ;  and  it  is  our  high  allot 
ment,  to  recal  them  to  soundness  of 
mind,  to  reason  with  them,  concerning 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment 
to  come.  The  whole  family  of  Adam 
have  offended  against  their  Almighty 
Governor ;  but  he  hath  graciously  pro 
claimed  an  amnesty,  and  to  us  he  hath 
committed  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 
Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the 
magnitude  of  the  duty,  the  dignity  of  the 
office,  or  the  majesty  of  him,  whose  com 
mission  we  bear,  it  surely  becomes  every 
individual  who  undertakes  this  high  and 
holy  ministration,  to  lay  to  heart  the 
apostolic  warning  of  the  text ;  to  take 
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heed  unto  himself,  and  unto  the  doc 
trine  ;  to  take  heed,  and  to  continue  in 
them ;  conscious,  that,  by  no  other  means, 
can  he  save  his  own  soul,  and  the  souls 
of  those  who  hear  him. 

I.  Take  heed  unto  thyself.  Prove  thy 
self,  first,  as  a  Christian,  that  thou  art, 
indeed,  in  the  right  faith ;  that  things 
distant,  future,  and  invisible,  are  so  pre 
sented  to  thy  mind's  eye,  and  so  im 
pressed  upon  thy  heart,  as  to  overcome 
the  allurements  and  attractions  of  the 
visible  world  ;  that  the  facts  revealed  in 
Scripture,  have  a  real  influence  upon 
thee,  elevating  thy  affections  to  high  and 
heavenly  things  ;  that  God  is  the  supreme 
object  of  thy  love,  the  prime  source  of 
thy  happiness,  and  the  end  of  all  thy 
actions;  that  Christ  dwelleth  in  the  thary, 
a  living  principle  of  holiness  and  wisdom ; 
that  through  the  gracious  influence  of 
his  spirit,  there  is  formed  within  thee  a 
perennial  fountain  of  goodness,  springing 
up  into  everlasting  life,  and  sending  forth 
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its  happy  streams  through  every  portion 
of  thy  conduct.  This,  should  assuredly 
be  the  chief  solicitude,  as  of  every  Chris 
tian,  so  especially,  of  every  Christian 
minister :  of  each  individual  amongst 
those,  who  are  ordained  to  shine  as  lights 
of  the  world  ;  who  are  placed  on  a  high 
spiritual  eminence,  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill ; 
the  noiseless,  yet  powerful  energy  of 
whose  example,  should  operate  like  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  purifying  every  thing 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence  ;  in  a 
word,  who  are  overseers  of  the  flock  of 
Christ,  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which 
he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood. 

Take  heed  unto  thyself.  Not  merely 
to  the  common  decencies  of  life  ;  not 
simply  to  the  performance  of  outward 
duties ;  not  primarily  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  conversation  honest  in  the  sight  of 
all  men ;  but  take  heed  unto  THYSELF  ; 
to  the  good  treasure  within,  to  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart.  This  is  the  scriptural 
philosophy.  Make  the  tree  good,  and 
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the  fruit  will  also  be  good  ;  if  thine  eye 
be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light ;  if  thy  governing  principle  be  pure, 
simple,  and  uniform,  then,  and  not 
otherwise,  thy  whole  conduct  will  at  once 
exemplify  and  adorn  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  To  a  mind  thus  regulated,  there 
is  no  need  of  multiplied  precepts.  For, 
he  that  has  the  love  of  God  reigning  in 
his  soul,  is  master  of  all  the  distinctions 
of  morality.  (1) 

But,  to  acquire  this  principle,  to  attain 
this  love,  is  no  slight  and  easy  matter. 
The  very  gifts  of  God's  ordinary  provi 
dence,  are  not  commonly  bestowed  on 
those  who  content  themselves  with  lazy 
wishes,  and  half-formed  resolutions. 
Activity,  assiduity,  unremitting  perse 
verance,  are  generally  indispensable  pre 
requisites  for  the  attainment,  even  of 
a  competence  in  wealth,  or  of  a  decent 
mediocrity  in  human  knowledge.  And 
shall  we,  then,  presume  upon  receiving 
God's  most  excellent  gifts,  without  la 
bour  and  exertion  ?  Or  is  it  a  trifling 
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privilege,  to  have  the  eyes  of  our  under 
standing  opened,  to  have  our  affections 
purified,  to  have  our  whole  faculties  of 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  enfranchised  with 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  ? 
It  is,  indeed,  no  trifling  privilege.  And 
it  can  be  attained,  and  it  must  be  che 
rished,  by  no  ordinary  care.  The  spirit 
of  God  is  a  delicate  thing.  (2)  It  will 
not  inhabit  an  unprepared  heart.  It  will 
not  fix  its  residence  in  any  soul,  that 
does  not  perseveringly  seek  its  blessed 
influence,  and  yield  to  its  gracious  attrac 
tion.  To  take  heed  unto  ourselves  then 
is  to  continue  instant  in  prayer ;  it  is  to 
be  diligent  in  the  study  of  holy  Scripture ; 
it  is,  to  observe,  to  cherish,  and  to  pur 
sue,  every  wise  and  good  desire  which 
we  feel  within  us ;  convinced,  that  such 
desires  proceed  only  from  that  Father  of 
lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning ;  who  is  both 
able  and  willing,  to  increase  the  measure 
of  our  grace,  if  we  rightly  employ  that 
grace,  which  is  already  granted- 
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Take  heed  unto  thyself;  that  thou  grieve 
not  the  holy  spirit  of  God.  On  this 
caution,  will  depend  the  efficacy  of  thy 
pastoral  exertions.  Without  it,  a  clergy 
man,  may,  indeed,  contribute  to  the 
civilization  of  outward  manners.  He 
may  promote  the  temporal  comfort  of 
those  around  him.  He  may,  through  his 
instructions,  produce  a  degree  of  moral 
reformation  in  his  parish.  But  he  cannot 
speak  with  that  holy  energy,  he  cannot 
live  with  that  simple,  unostentatious 
piety,  which  have  ever  been  the  most 
effectual  means,  and  the  most  favoured 
instruments,  of  diffusing  pure  and  unde- 
filed  religion.  And  how  may  God's  spirit 
be  grieved  ?  The  answer  is  plain  and 
obvious.  Not  merely  by  flagitiousness 
of  conduct,  but,  by  a  careless,  indolent, 
unreflecting  secular  life  ;  by  a  mind  halt 
ing  between  two  opinions,  anxious  to 
unite  things  in  their  nature  incompatible, 
the  indulgences  of  worldly  pleasure,  and 
the  security  of  true  religion. 

On  us,  my  brethren,  this  holy  vigilance 
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is  peculiarly  incumbent.  For,  may  it  not 
be  said,  that  a  clergyman  of  our  Church 
is  providentially  placed  within  the  sphere 
of  God's  highest  attractions  ?  That  office 
of  ordination,  by  which  he  is  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  a  Divine  Master,  con 
tains,  in  itself,  the  noblest  exemplifica 
tion  of  religion.  That  apostolic  liturgy 
which  he  reads,  unites  in  almost  every 
portion  of  it,  the  awful  majesty  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  the  winning  graces 
of  the  New.  Those  sacramental  services 
in  which  he  ministers,  exhibit,  at  once, 
a  rationality  which  completely  satisfies 
the  judgment,  and  a  spirituality,  which 
occupies  and  elevates  the  imagination 
and  affections.  These  are  amongst  our 
peculiar  privileges.  Whilst  those  duties, 
which  place  a  minister  of  our  Church,  in 
common  with  all  other  ministers,  in  im 
mediate  contact  with  mortality,  evince  to 
him  what  bitter  apprehensions  commonly 
terminate  a  life  of  sinfulness,  or  even  a 
life  of  levity  ;  and  the  scenes  of  humble 
penitence,  of  holy  hope,  of  victorious  and 
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triumphant  faith,  which  he  is  sometimes 
happily  called  to  witness,  afford  a  prac 
tical  attestation  of  this  great  truth,  that 
God's  gracious  influences  are  then  most 
fully  operative,  when  they  are  felt  to  be 
most  indispensably  needful.  And  these 
altogether,  constitute  an  assemblage  of 
motives,  to  seriousness,  to  sobriety,  to  a 
dedication  of  his  whole  heart,  which  can 
surely  be  resisted  by  no  conscientious 
minister,  by  no  good  man.  Wo,  then, 
to  those  pastors,  if  such  there  be,  who 
are  cold,  and  careless,  and  selfish,  and 
secular,  amidst  such  complicated  incite 
ments  to  be  workers  together  with  God  ! 
For,  unless  their  hearts  be  touched  ;  un 
less  they  turn  to  that  path  which  they 
have  avoided,  or  forsaken ;  unless  their 
future  devotedness  be  exemplary,  as  their 
past  delinquency  has  been  shameful,  no 
common  condemnation,  no  ordinary  re 
tribution,  will  await  them  at  that  day. 

II.  But  ministers  must,  also,  take  heed 
unto   the  doctrine.      It  is  their  bounden 
duty,  their  solemn  engagement,  (I  shall 
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use  the  express  words  of  our  Ordination- 
service,)    "  to  instruct  the  people  com 
mitted  to  their  charge,  in  the  doctrine 
necessary  to  eternal  salvation  ;  as  far  as 
in  them  lies,  to  bring  their  flocks  unto 
an  agreement  in  the  faith  and  knowledge 
of  God,  and  ripeness  and  perfectness  of 
age  in  Christ ;  with  all  care  and  diligence, 
to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous 
and  strange  doctrines,  contrary  to  God's 
word."     This  is  a  most  weighty  engage 
ment.     It  argues  the  necessity  of  much 
scriptural,  much  historical,  much  contro 
versial  knowledge.     And,  were  there  not 
a  promise  of  divine  assistance,  we  might 
well  exclaim,  Who  is    sufficient  for  all 
these  things  ?     This  assistance  is  happily 
held  forth,  to  all,  who  will  not  slight  it. 
Let  us  not,  however,  deceive  ourselves. 
God  is  not  mocked.      Unless  there  be 
diligence  on  our  part,  we  need  not  ex 
pect  that  He  will  answer   our   prayers. 
We  must  "  apply  ourselves  wholly  to  this 
one  thing ;  and  draw  all  our  cares  and 
studies  this  way."     We  must  "  be  dili- 
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gent,  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
such  studies  as  help  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  same ;  laying  aside  the  study  of  the 
world,  and  the  flesh."  To  this,  we  bind 
ourselves,  by  all  the  solemnities  of  reli 
gion,  in  the  presence  of  God's  Church, 
at  that  table  which  we  never  should  ap 
proach  without  sacred  awe  ;  —  and  all 
this  we  seal,  by  the  participation  of  that 
holy  communion,  which  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  profane  by  a  deceitful  promise. 
What  Christian  minister,  then,  what 
honest  candidate  for  this  sacred  office, 
can  read,  or  can  assist  at,  the  office  of 
Ordination,  without  laying  to  heart  the 
apostolic  admonition  —  Take  heed  unto 
the  doctrine  !  Men,  and  angels,  and  the 
great  God,  are  witnesses  to  the  solemn 
vow,  promise,  and  profession,  here  de 
liberately  made.  How,  then,  shall  we 
escape,  if  we  do  not  study  to  shew  our 
selves  approved  unto  God,  workmen  that 
need  not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth  ? 

Take  heed  unto  the  doctrine.  (3)     That 
u  2 
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is,  manifestly,  adhere  to  the  strict  letter 
of  Divine  truth ;  to  that  form  of  sound 
words,  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and 
for  which,  the  saints  of  old  zealously  con 
tended.  Be  mindful,  that  you  are  to 
deliver  no  doctrine  of  your  own  ;  but  the 
doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  it  has  been 
understood,  and  interpreted,  by  the  con 
senting  voice  of  all  pious  antiquity ;  by 
those  true  and  faithful  members  of  the 
Christian  church,  in  all  times,  in  all 
places,  and  even  amidst  the  growth  of 
adscititious  error,  to  whom  the  greatest 
worthies  of  our  own  national  Church 
invariably  refer.  This  doctrine,  no  well- 
instructed  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  can  be  at  a  loss  to  determine.  *  It 
is  contained  in  those  venerable  formula 
ries,  which  our  fathers  retained,  or  de 
rived,  from  most  remote  antiquity ;  and 
it  is  supported,  throughout,  by  most 
clear  and  indisputable  warrant  of  Holy 
Scripture.  From  hence  must  be  drawn 

*  See  APPENDIX. 
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the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  our  public 
teaching.  We  must  declare  the  attri 
butes  and  perfections  of  one  Almighty 
God,  under  the  threefold  distinction  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  We 
must  preach  the  fallen  condition  of  man  ; 
his  restoration  by  the  grace  of  Christ ; 
the  transforming  efficacy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  the  peace  and  joy  which,  even 
here,  accompany  a  holy  life ;  and  the 
consummation  of  perfect,  never-ending 
bliss,  which  awaits  the  pious  in  the  life 
to  come.  These  truths,  connected  with 
those  grand  yet  familiarizing  manifest 
ations  of  Godhead,  which  pervade  both 
Testaments,  appear  to  me,  to  contain  the 
essence  of  Christian  preaching.  Nor, 
from  this  statement,  let  it  be  imagined, 
that  variety  and  novelty  are  out  of  our 
power.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  lights  of  Holy  Scripture  are  infinitely 
diversified  ;  that  it  includes  most  instruc 
tive  history,  most  sublime  poetry,  most 
engaging  narrative;  predictions,  which 
extend  to  the  consummation  of  all  things; 
u  3 
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miracles,  which  suspend  our  faculties  in 
awful  astonishment;  precepts,  infinitely 
excelling  all  that  is  written,  in  all  the 
volumes,  of  all  the  philosophers  ;  warn 
ings,  not  more  beneficial  if  they  are 
heeded,  than  they  will  be  terrible  if  ne 
glected  ;  epistolary  writings,  which  are  a 
model  of  correct  reasoning,  of  happy 
illustration,  and  of  affectionate  familiarity. 
And  when  it  is  soberly  considered,  that  all 
this  is  contained  in  that  wonderful  book, 
the  Bible ;  and  that  the  Bible  itself  is 
but  a  text-book,  expanded  by  the  ablest 
writers,  and  the  best  men,  who  have,  in 
all  ages,  edified  the  Church,  —  then  let 
us  honestly  pronounce,  whether  Chris 
tian  teachers  have  not  a  field  of  mental 
exertion,  which  rather  astonishes  by  its 
magnitude,  than  circumscribes  by  any 
rigorous  and  dispiriting  limitation. 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  attempt  an 
adequate  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  clergyman  should  preach  the 
word  of  God.  (4)  The  subject,  however, 
and  the  occasion,  appear  to  demand  a  few 
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detached  hints.  His  address,  then,  should 
be  simple,  affectionate,  and  grave  ;  his 
matter  solid,  his  method  clear,  his  ex 
pressions  chaste  and  select,  neither  soar 
ing  to  a  false  sublime,  nor  sinking  to  a 
mean  familiarity.  He  should  speak  so 
plainly,  that  the  most  ignorant  may  un 
derstand  ;  so  seriously,  that  the  most 
careless  may  feel ;  so  rationally,  that  the 
most  fastidious  may  have  no  room  to 
cavil ;  and  yet,  so  spiritually,  that  the 
most  pious  may  be  provided  with  the 
bread  of  life.  It  is  not  enough  that  his 
flock  be  taught  to  know  what  is  true,  and 
exhorted  to  practise  what  is  right.  (5) 
The  heart  must  be  addressed,  and  the 
affections  must  be  awakened,  or  no  effec 
tual  progress  will  be  made.  For  all  know 
ledge  will  be  sterile,  and  all  performances 
unprofitable,  unless  affection  interpose, 
to  give  vitality  to  the  one,  and  sterling 
value  to  the  other.  To  preach  thus,  it 
may  be  imagined,  requires  a  rare  assem 
blage  of  qualifications.  And,  indeed,  it 
would  be  so,  were  any  thing  but  Christi- 
u  4 
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anity  the  subject.  But  the  word  of  God 
both  furnishes  a  perfect  model,  and,  when 
impressed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  gives  its 
devoted  student  a  power,  which  no  natu 
ral  talent,  no  secular  study,  no  familiarity 
with  the  masters  of  human  eloquence, 
ever  did,  or  ever  could  confer.'  He,  that 
with  a  well-prepared  heart,  and  rightly 
harmonized  affections,  drinks  in  the 
Divine  wisdom  of  our  Lord's  discourses, 
will  almost  infallibly  attain  a  ready,  un 
laboured  fluency  of  religious  sentiment, 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  awaken,  to  con 
vince,'  to  animate,  to  influence  his  hearers. 
And,  if  he  wish  to  enliven  his  discourse 
with  irreproachable  beauties  both  of 
thought  and  diction,  he  can  enlist,  in  the 
service  of  evangelic  truth,  the  sublimity 
of  Isaiah,  the  pathetic  tenderness  of  Jere 
miah,  the  deep -toned  energy  of  Job,  and 
the  varied  excellencies  of  the  sweet  Psal 
mist  of  Israel.  Nor,  be  it  deemed  en 
thusiasm  to  say,  that  fervent  prayer  will 
make  a  more  impressive  preacher  than 
all  the  rules  of  rhetoric  (6) ;  and  that  he, 
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who  speaks  what  he  doth  know,  and  tes 
tifies  what  he  doth  feel,  as  in  the  presence 
of  his  gracious  God,  will  win  more  souls 
to  heaven,  than  if  he  wielded  at  will,  the 
eloquence  of  men  and  angels. 

We  would,  however,  be  far  from  de 
preciating  the  subordinate  acquisitions  of 
an  elegant  and  cultivated  mind.  Such 
acquisitions  have  their  value  and  their 
usefulness  ;  and  it  is  in  the  service  of  re 
ligious  truth,  that  they  attain  their  highest 
value,  and  evince  their  most  extended 
usefulness.  It  is  only  by  a  preparative 
expansion  of  our  faculties,  and  refine 
ment  of  our  taste,  that  we  can  be  quali 
fied  to  feel  fully  for  ourselves,  and  to  im 
press  deeply  upon  others,  that  sweetness 
and  sublimity,  by  which  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures  are  fitted,  above  all  other  writings, 
at  once  to  soothe  and  elevate  the  soul. 
We  may,  therefore,  venture  to  pronounce 
with  certainty,  especially  since  we  have 
the  repeated  example  of  an  apostle  (7)  to 
support  us,  that  Scriptural  Christianity 
by  no  means  disclaims  a  friendly  alliance 
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with  classical  literature.  And,  with  the 
experience  of  ages  in  our  view,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  affirm,  that,  if  there  be  only 
a  cordial  attachment  to  what  is  honest, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report,  the  deeper 
draughts  a  man  has  taken  of  those  intel 
lectual  streams,  which,  through  God's 
providential  appointment,  have  been 
poured  forth  by  the  sages  and  poets  of 
antiquity,  the  more  deeply  will  he  relish 
that  sublimity  and  beauty,  which  the 
more  immediate  influence  of  heaven  has 
diffused  over  the  expanse  of  Scripture.  (8) 
III.  But  the  text  not  only  exhorts  us 
to  take  heed  unto  ourselves,  and  unto  the 
doctrine.  It  also  commands  us  to  con 
tinue  in  them ;  that  is,  to  persist,  to  per 
severe,  to  be  stedfast,  unmovable,  always 
abounding  in  this  work  of  the  Lord. 
This  injunction,  we  know,  was  by  no 
means  unnecessary,  even  in  the  apostolic 
age.  Even  then,  one  who  had  been  the 
companion  of  Saint  Paul,  his  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  vineyard,  the  partaker  of 
his  joys,  and  the  soother  of  his  sorrows, 
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even  such  a  man  apostatized  from  the 
faith,  or,  at  least,  declined  from  the 
ministry.  "  Demas  hath  forsaken  me, 
having  loved  this  present  world."  And 
is  the  world  less  dangerous  now  than  it 
was  in  the  apostolic  age  ?  Has  it  fewer 
corruptions  to  defile,  fewer  blandishments 
to  allure,  fewer  deceptions  to  ensnare,  the 
incautious  and  unstable  ?  Or,  have  not 
the  very  improvements  which  society  has 
certainly  experienced,  made  the  world, 
in  some  respects,  a  more  deadly,  because 
a  less  suspected,  foe  ?  Let  us  then  be 
vigilant,  let  us  be  continually  vigilant. 
It  will  require  all  our  care  and  caution, 
and  all  the  influences  of  religion,  to  pre 
serve  us  from  the  multiform  attacks  to 
which  we  are  exposed.  The  world  has 
weapons  to  subdue  persons  of  every  age, 
and  every  temperament.  It  has  pleasures 
for  the  young,  riches  for  the  old,  applauses 
for  the  vain,  dignities  for  the  ambitious. 
It  can  tempt  us  by  what  is  innocent,  nay, 
even  by  what  is  laudable.  It  can  employ 
our  social  affections,  to  lead  us  into  dissi- 
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pation,  into  those  miserable  expedients, 
by  which  so  many  are  vainly  striving  t6 
fly  from  themselves.  It  can  seduce  us, 
through  the  natural  love  of  our  family, 
from  the  path  of  professional  duty,  to  the 
entanglements  of  worldly  speculation.  It 
can  even  so  pervert  our  desire  of  useful 
knowledge,  as  to  divert  our  attention 
from  the  one  thing  needful.  Against 
these,  and  a  variety  of  similar  tempta 
tions,  we  have  need  to  strive  and  pray,  in 
order  that  we  may  continue  faithful  sol 
diers  and  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  And, 
if  we  now  feel  a  serious  disposition  to 
persevere  diligently  in  that  profession  to 
which  we  are  called,  let  us  be  mindful, 
that  unremitting  watchfulness  is  indis 
pensable  to  our  perseverance.  Let  us  trea 
sure  up  that  declaration  of  revealed  truth, 
which,  taken  with  every  possible  limit 
ation,  should  be  sufficient  to  awaken  us, 
in  our  most  careless  moments :  "  It  is 
impossible,  for  those  who  were  once  en 
lightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly 
gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good 
word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come,  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew 
them  to  repentance  !" 

IV.  And "  now,  my  brethren  of  the 
ministry,  and  you  that  are  candidates  for 
this  high  and  holy  office,  let  me  entreat 
you,  seriously  to  consider,  that  it  is  thus, 
and  thus  only,  we  can  save  ourselves.  As 
Christians,  and  as  clergymen,  we  shall 
each  of  us  retire  from  the  service  of  this 
day,  under  the  most  irrevocable  obliga 
tion.  If  we  take  not  heed  unto  ourselves, 
and  unto  the  doctrine,  if  we  continue  not 
instant  in  these  things,  let  us  reflect,  that 
we  shall  aggravate  carelessness  by  per 
jury,  and  add  the  guilt  of  apostacy  to  the 
crime  of  disobedience.  Let  us  remember 
the  fate  of  that  wicked  servant  who  hid 
his  talent  in  a  napkin.  Let  us  be  mind 
ful,  too,  that  we  may  appear  to  have 
professional  zeal,  without  possessing  the 
reality  of  religion.  These  are  our  Saviour's 
own  words  :  "  Many  will  say  unto  me  in 
that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  pro- 
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phesied  in  thy  name ;  and  in  thy  name, 
have  cast  out  devils ;  and  in  thy  name, 
done  many  wonderful  works  ?  And  then, 
will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew 
you !" 

Would  we,  then,  escape  this  final  rejec 
tion  ?  Let  us  take  heed  unto  ourselves, 
and  unto  the  doctrine :  let  us  continue  in 
them ;  for,  in  doing  thus,  we  shall  both 
save  ourselves,  and  them  that  hear  us.  It 
is  a  truth,  which  cannot  be  controverted, 
that  the  everlasting  doom  of  many  souls, 
is  suspended  on  our  ministerial  faithful 
ness.  Let  us  then  consider,  ere  it  be  too 
late,  what  will  be,  at  that  day,  our  shame 
and  our  confusion,  if  the  blood  of  our 
brethren  shall  be  required  at  our  hands. 
Or  rather,  let  us  anticipate  that  heart-felt 
joy,  that  holy  rapture,  with  which  all 
faithful  ministers  shall  appear  before  their 
Lord,  accompanied  by  those,  in  whom, 
under  God,  they  shall  either  have  excited, 
or  improved,  that  Christian  love,  which  is 
the  life  of  saints  on  earth,  and  their  crown 
and  glory  in  the  mansions  of  a  better 
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world.  Human  language  here  fails.  But 
prophetic  Scripture  assures  us,  that  when 
"  they  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake  ;  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt ; 
they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  bright 
ness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever  !" 
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NOTES. 

(1)  Page  285.     He  that  has  the  love  of  God  reign 
ing  in  his  soul,  is  master  of  all  the  distinctions  in  mo- 
rality.~\    For  the  matter,  and  nearly  for  the  language, 
of  this  weighty  sentence,  the  author  gladly  acknow 
ledges  his  obligation  to  the  former  of  OGDEN'S  two 
sermons  on  the  tenth  commandment.     Productions, 
from  which  the  most  enlightened  philosopher  may 
derive  moral  wisdom;  and  the  humblest  Christian, 
religious  edification. 

(2)  Page  286.   The  spirit  of  God  is  a  delicate  thing.'} 
This  sentence,  I  have  somewhere  met,  thus  cited,  as 
from  TERTULLIAN,  "  Res  delicata  est  Dei  spiritus." 
In  Tertullian,  however,  I  have   been  unable  to  dis 
cover  these  precise  words.     The  nearest  approach, 
perhaps,  is  in  the  following  passage* :  "  Deus  prece- 
pit,   'Spiritum    Sanctum,    utpote,    pro    naturae   suae 
bono,  tenerum  et  delicatum,  tranquillitate,  et  lenitate, 
et  quiete,  et  pace  tractare ;  non  furore,  non  bile,  non 
M,    non    dolore   inquietare."     De  Spectaculis,  §15. 
p.  V9.    Edit.   Rigalt.    Paris,   1664?.     "  God  enjoins, 
that  since,  from  the  very  excellence  of  its  nature,  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  tender  and  delicate,  we  should  manage 
that  Spirit  with  tranquillity,  with  calmness,  with  quiet 
and  with  peace;  never  disturbing  it  by  rage,  by  spleen, 
by  anger,  or  by  repining." 

This  passage  has  been  the  more  readily  transcribed, 
because  an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded,  of  recom 
mending  those  words  of  TERTULLIAN  which  imme 
diately  follow,  to  the  special  attention  of  the  younger 
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clergy.     Words  which  apply  not  merely  to  a  heathen 
amphitheatre. 

(3)  Page  291.   Take  heed  unto  the  doctrine."]  "  The 
terms  of  this  admonition  are  very  remarkable.     Take 
heed  unto  THE,  not  unto  THY  doctrine,  although,  by 
a  typographical  error,  we  read  THY  in  many  copies 
of  our  English  Bible.     Take  heed  unto  the  (not  thy] 
doctrine ;  as  if  the  Apostle  studiously  avoided  a  form 
of  expression  which  might  seem  to  imply,  that  even 
Saint  Timothy  had  any  doctrine  to  deliver  of  his  own." 

BISHOP  HORSLEY'S  Charge^  in  1800. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  Bishop  Horsley  has 
established  the  just  reading,  by  a  full  and  satisfactory 
collation  of  editions  of  our  authorized  version. 

(4)  Page  294.     The  manner  in  which  a  clergyman 
should  preach  the  word  of  God.]      "  Let  the  style  be 
pure,  simple,  perspicuous,  and  open ;  full  of  weight 
and  seriousness ;  neither  affecting  elegance  on  the  one 
hand,    nor    despising    gracefulness    on    the   other." 
Oratio  sit  pura,  simplex,  dilucida,  et  manifesta ;  plena 
gravitatis  et  ponderis;  non  affectata  elegantia;   sed 
non  intermissa  gratia.     S.  AMBROS.  de  Officiis,  i.  22. 

This  is,  probably,  the  manner  of  composition  best 
adapted  to  a  Church-of-England  clergyman.  The 
manner  of  delivery  best  suited  to  a  Church-of-England 
pulpit,  has,  perhaps,  never  been  more  happily  de 
lineated,  than  in  DOCTOR  JOHNSON'S  character  of  a 
late  distinguished  clergyman. 

"  His  delivery  though  unconstrained,  was  not 
.negligent ;  and,  though  forcible,  was  not  turbulent ; 
disdaining  anxious  nicety  of  emphasis,  and  laboured 
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artifice  of  action,  it  captivated  the  hearer  by  its  natu 
ral  dignity;  it  roused  the  sluggish,  and  fixed  the 
volatile,  and  detained  the  mind  upon  the  subject,  with 
out  directing  it  to  the  speaker." 

BOSWELL'S  Life  of  Johnson,  Vol.  iv>  p.  84. 

(5)  Page  295.  It  is  not  enough  that  his  flock  be  taught 
to  know  what  is  true,  and  exhorted  to  practise  what  is 
right.']     It  is  a  very  prevalent  error  of  the  present 
day,  to  suppose  that  doctrines  and  duties  constitute 
the  whole  circle  of  Christianity.     Doctrines  are  mat 
ters  to  be  known  ;  duties  are  matters  to  be  performed. 
But  the  profoundest  mysteries  may  be  known,  and 
the  most  dazzling  acts    may  be  performed,  without 
any  accompaniment  of  that  moral  excellence,  which 
is  the  end  of  Christian  knowledge  and  the  animating 
soul  of  Christian  duty.     It  is  love  alone,  interposed 
between  knowledge   and  duty,  which  completes  the 
spiritual  circle.  And  the  Gospel  is  then  only  exhibited 
as  it  ought,  when    its   reference  to  affection  is  dis 
tinctly,  feelingly,  and  philosophically  developed.     It 
may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  Christian  duties  include 
Christian  affections.  But  the  assertion  will  be  scarcely 
found  tenable.     That  only  can  be  our  duty  which  is 
within  our  power.    But  our  affections  are  beyond  our 
power,  excepting  only  indirectly,  through  the  oper 
ation  of  exciting  means.      To  use  those  means,  is, 
doubtless,  our  duty.     But  that  we  should  immediately 
exercise  love,  or  hatred,  or  whatever  other  affection, 
cannot  be  our  duty,  because  it  is  impossible.     Yet, 
how  miserable  is  the  moral  system,  into  which  these 
immediately  impossible  movements  do  not  enter  ?    It  is 
assuredly  not  the  system  of  the  Gospel.      For,  the 
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indispensable  need,  united  with  the  direct  impracti 
cability,  of  those  vital  links  between  knowledge  and 
duty,  creates  and  constitutes  the  real  necessity  of 
evangelic  grace;  of  that  heavenly  influence,  which 
supplies  the  moral  want,  and  sustains  the  moral  weak 
ness  of  man ;  and  which  supplies  the  one,  and  sustains 
the  other,  by  the  only  sure  and  efficient  means ;  by 
communicating,  and  by  cherishing,  an  ascendancy 
of  right  affections.  In  the  strength  of  these  affections, 
we  are  morally  strong ;  in  the  weakness  of  these  affec 
tions,  we  are  morally  weak.  And,  since  God  alone 
is  competent  to  convey  that  strength,  and  to  aid  that 
weakness,  we  may  hence  deduce  the  divinely  evangelic 
system  of  prayer ;  of  heavenly  grace,  the  fruit  of 
prayer ;  and  of  faith  working  by  love,  the  consum 
mate  result  of  heavenly  grace.  This  may  be  justly 
termed  the  philosophy  of  Christianity ;  a  philosophy, 
which  it  were,  at  this  lime,  most  desirable,  that  some 
fully  competent  writer  should  unfold  and  elucidate. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that,  for  the  substance  of 
this  note,  I  am  indebted  to  the  communication  of  a 
friend. 

,(6)  Page  296.  Fervent  prayer  will  make  a  more 
impressive  preacher  than  all  the  rides  of  rhetoric.'} 
"  When,  therefore,  our  man  of  true  eloquence 
speaks  what  is  holy,  just,  and  good,  (and  such,  ex 
clusively,  should  be  the  theme  of  his  discourse,)  it  is 
his  object,  that,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  he  may 
obtain,  by  his  manner  of  expression,  an  intelligent, 
willing,  and  obedient  auditory;  and  let  him  be  as 
sured,  that  if  he  attain  this  object,  and  so  far  as  he 
shall  attain  it,  his  success  must  arise,  more  from  the 
x  2 
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piety  of  his  prayers,  than  from  the  power  of  his  elo 
quence;  so  that,  in  order  to  pray  for  himself,  and 
for  those  whom  he  is  to  address,  he  should  visit  his 
oratory,  before  he  ascends  the  pulpit.  At  the  very 
hour,  then,  when  he  is  about  to  engage  in  public 
instruction,  before  he  speaks  with  his  tongue,  let 
him  raise  to  God  his  thirsty  soul,  that  he  may  pour 
forth  what  he  hath  imbibed,  and  communicate  from 
that  fulness  which  he  hath  received." 

"  Agit  itaque  noster  ille  eloquens,  cum  et  justa,  et 
sancta,  et  bona  dicit,  neque  enim  alia  debet  dicere ; 
agit  ergo  quantum  potest,  cum  ista  dicit,  ut  intel- 
ligenter,  ut  libenter,  ut  obedienter  audiatur.  Et 
haec  se  posse,  si  potuerit,  et  in  quantum  potuerit, 
pietate  magis  orationum,  quam  oratorum  facultate, 
non  dubitet :  ut,  orando  pro  se,  ac  pro  illis  quos 
est  allocuturus,  sit  orator,  antequam  dictor.  Ipsa 
hora,  jam  ut  dicat  accedens,  priusquam  exserat  pro- 
ferentem  linguam,  ad  Deum  levet  animam  sitientem, 
ut  eructet  quod  biberit,  vel  quod  impleverit  fundat." 
S.  AUGUSTIN,  de  Doctrin.  Christian,  iv.  32. 

(7)  Page  297.     The  repeated  example  of  an  apostle. ~] 
Every  biblical  student  knows,  that  Saint  Paul  quotes 
Aratus,    Cleanthes,     Epimenides,     and    Menander; 
and    that    his  writings   bear  the  marks  of  a   mind 
familiarly  conversant  with  the  Greek  philosophy. 

(8)  Page  298.      Classical  taste,  an  admirable  pre 
parative  for    biblical  attainments^     The    names  of 
MILTON,  and  of  BISHOP  LOWTH,  here  spontaneously 
present  themselves.     And  the  author  trusts  he  will 
be  forgiven,  for  inserting  a  very  inadequate  transla- 
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tion,  of  a  favourite  passage,  from  a  favourite  writer, 
the  great  SAINT  BASIL.  A  man,  who,  at  once,  most 
strongly  recommends,  and  most  prudently  guards, 
the  study  of  the  Gentile  classics ;  the  chastity  of  whose 
style  evinces,  that  he  had  himself  closely  studied  those 
masters  of  eloquence ;  and  the  sanctity  of  whose  morals 
proves,  that  he  had  so  studied,  without  contracting  a 
single  spot  or  blemish. 

"  A  conflict  lies  before  us,  the  greatest  of  all  con 
flicts;  for  which,  by  all  possible  exertion,  we  must 
prepare  our  minds.  We  must  be  conversant  with 
poets,  and  orators,  and  rhetoricians,  and  all  manner 
of  persons,  from  whom  we  may  derive  assistance  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soul.  As  dyers,  therefore,  first 
prepare  their  cloth  with  certain  medicaments,  and 
then  superinduce  the  purple,  or  whatever  other  co 
lour  they  desire ;  so  we,  if  it  be  our  wish  to  retain  in 
delible  the  lustre  of  eternal  beauty,  must  first  initiate 
ourselves  in  those  external  studies,  and  then  approach 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  revealed  truth.  In  this  man 
ner,  as  persons  inure  themselves  to  behold  the  sun, 
by  first  beholding  its  reflection  on  the  waters,  we 
shall  also  be  enabled  to  lift  up  our  eyes  unto  the  foun 
tain  of  spiritual  light." 

SAINT  BASIL,  Hom.xx.iv.  Tom.  i.  p.  571. 
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(PREACHED  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF 
CASHEL,  OCTOBER  16.  1806  ;  AT  THE  OR 
DINARY  VISITATION  OF  THE  MOST  REV. 
CHARLES,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CASHEL  ;  ORIGI 
NALLY  PUBLISHED,  IN  OBEDIENCE  TO  THE 
COMMAND  OF  HIS  GRACE,  AND  IN  COMPLI 
ANCE  WITH  THE  REQUEST  OF  HIS  CLERGY.) 

2  TIMOTHY,  ii.  15. 

STUDY  TO  SHEW  THYSELF  APPROVED  UNTO  GOD,  A 
WORKMAN  THAT  NEEDETH  NOT  TO  BE  ASHAMED, 
RIGHTLY  DIVIDING  THE  WORD  OF  TRUTH. 

TT  is  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
Scripture,  that  the  glorious  and  gra 
cious  God  has  one  great  work,  if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves,  peculiarly  at  heart ; 
that,  in  this  lower  world,  it  is  his  prime 
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object,  to  restore  fallen  man  to  the  image 
of  his  own  perfections.  For  this  purpose, 
we  are  told,  the  Son  of  God  was  mani 
fested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil;  that  he  might  bless  us  in 
turning  away  every  one  of  us  from  our 
iniquities ;  that  he  might  purify  unto 
himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works;  that,  through  his  exceeding  great 
and  precious  promises,  we  might  become 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 

This  work,  if  it  effected  the  redemp-, 
tion  but  of  a  single  human  being,  would 
surpass  even  the  creation  of  the  worlds. 
For  one  imperishable  soul  is  of  more 
value  than  the  whole  material  universe. 
But  God's  operations  are  conducted  on  a 
great  scale ;  the  salvation  of  one  indivi^ 
dual  almost  uniformly  involves  the  sal 
vation  of  numbers.  A  kind  providence 
has  so  linked  man  with  man,  and  so 
wisely  ordered  the  connexions  and  de 
pendencies  of  life,  that  the  influence  of 
each  real  Christian  must  infallibly  diffuse 
itself;  and  thus,  the  very  laws  of  nature 
x  4 
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act  subserviently  to  Divine  grace,  in  pro 
moting  that  sure,  though  gradual  ad 
vancement,  of  our  Saviour's  kingdom, 
which  will  issue  in  the  final  happiness  of 
multitudes  that  no  man  can  number, 
from  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
people,  and  tongues. 

Thus,  every  private  Christian  is  called 
to  be  a  worker  together  with  God.  There 
is  none  exempt.  For  there  is  none,  how 
ever  narrow  his  sphere,  who  may  not 
exert  some  salutary  influence  ;  who  may 
not  assist  in  turning  some  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  way ;  who  may  not,  at 
least,  in  attempting  to  improve  others, 
effect  some  improvement  in  himself. 
But  we,  my  brethren  of  the  ministry,  are 
under  very  special  obligations.  As  private 
individuals,  we  may  do  much ;  as  Chris 
tian  ministers,  we  should  do  more.  The 
solemnities  with  which  we  were  dedi 
cated  to  Christ's  service;  the  promises 
which  we  made,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  of  his  church  ;  the  studies  to  which 
we  pledged  ourselves,  the  renunciations 
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which  we  made,  the  spiritual  illumination 
which  we  implored,  and,  above  all,  the 
unspeakable  majesty  of  that  tribunal,  be 
fore  which  we  must,  every  one,  account 
for  the  talents  committed  to  our  charge, 
—  these  are,  surely,  considerations  which 
must  speak  to  our  hearts,  with  more  than 
human  force ;  with  these  in  our  view, 
(and  at  what  moment  can  we  safely  lose 
sight  of  them  ?)  we  must  surely  account 
it  the  great  object  of  our  thoughts,  our 
wishes,  our  efforts,  and  our  prayers,  that 
we  may  show  ourselves  approved  unto 
God;  workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed ; 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth. 

I.  "  Study  to  show  thyself  approved 
unto  God."  This  apostolic  injunction 
goes  at  once  to  the  original  source  of  all 
right  feeling,  and,  consequently,  of  all 
right  conduct.  It  appeals  to  that  intimate 
conviction  of  a  Supreme  Being,  on  whom 
we  depend,  and  to  whom  we  are  account 
able,  which  is  the  first  principle  of  all 
true  religion.  And  what  motive,  indeed, 
could  the  most  zealous  of  apostles  have 
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employed,  more  suited  to  the  energy  of 
his  own  character,  and  more  calculated 
to  call  forth  the  best  exertions  of  a 
Christian  ministry,  than  the  approba 
tion  of  Almighty  God,  —  of  Him,  who  is 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us  ;  in  whom 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  ? 
It  is  from  his  creative  power,  that  we  de 
rive  all  our  natural  talents  and  capacities  ; 
it  is  to  his  providential  wisdom,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  all  our  intellectual  nur 
ture  and  improvement ;  it  is  by  his  most 
gracious  appointment,  if  not  by  his  espe 
cial  call,  that  we  have  been  set  apart  for 
the  instruction  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  it 
is  to  his  inestimable  love  in  the  redemp 
tion  of  the  world  by  his  Son,  and  to  the 
consequent  influence  of  his  Divine  Spirit, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  whatever  we 
now  possess  of  happiness  and  peace ;  and 
for  whatever  we  hope  hereafter  to  enjoy, 
of  perfect  happiness  in  heaven.  To  Him, 
therefore,  we  are  most  strictly  account 
able,  for  all  that  we  are,  all  that  we  have, 
all  that  we  can  do.  He  is  our  owner ; 
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and,  therefore,  demands  our  services. 
He  is  our  benefactor ;  and,  therefore,  de 
serves  our  gratitude.  He  is  the  master  of 
our  eternal  doom,  able  to  make  us  infi 
nitely  happy  in  his  love,  or  most  deeply 
wretched  by  his  just  displeasure ;  there 
fore,  we  can  never  be  excessive  in  this 
first  and  greatest  of  all  studies,  to  show 
ourselves  approved  unto  God. 

But,  we  must  be  careful,  that  we  rightly 
estimate  the  grounds  of  his  most  holy 
approbation  ;  for,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
branch  of  the  Divine  economy,  respect 
ing  which,  men  more  elaborately  deceive 
themselves.  Professional  regularity,  re 
spectable  information,  personal  activity, 
charity  to  the  poor,  integrity  in  the  pub 
lic  concerns,  and  kindness  in  the  private 
intercourse,  of  life,  — this,  it  may  be  pre 
sumed,  is  no  unfavourable  sketch  of  what 
would  pass  in  the  world,  as  forming  the 
character  of  an  exemplary  clergyman. 
But  Scripture  assures  us,  that  we  shall 
be  tried  by  a  far  other,  and  far  deeper  cri 
terion.  "  For  the  Lord  seeth  not  as 
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man  seeth.  For  man  looketh  on  the 
outward  appearance  ;  but  the  Lord  look 
eth  on  the  heart." 

It  is  very  far  from  my  intention  to  de 
preciate  outward  qualifications.  They 
are  important ;  they  are  indispensable. 
But  Christianity  requires,  that  our  su 
preme  anxiety  should  be  about  inward 
principles.  Thus  felt  the  apostles,  when 
entering  on  the  solemn  duty  of  ordaining 
one  from  among  their  brethren,  to  be  a 
joint  witness  of  the  resurrection,  a  joint 
guardian  of  the  Christian  faith.  They 
prayed  and  said,  "  Thou  Lord,  which 
knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  show  whe 
ther  of  these  two  thou  hast  chosen  1"  Is 
it,  then,  our  study  to  be  approved  unto 
God  ?  We  should  begin  with  the  dili 
gent  inspection  of  our  own  hearts ;  for 
thence  must  flow,  at  once,  all  the  issues 
of  individual  piety,  and  all  the  streams 
of  ministerial  usefulness. 

The  single  eye,  the  pure  intention, 
the  consideration  of  God's  will,  the  love 
of  his  commandments,  zeal  for  his  glory, 
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ardour  in  his  service,  affection  towards 
his  creatures,  these  are  the  internal  prin 
ciples  which  God  looks  for  in  his  minis 
ters  ;   these   are   the  only  qualifications 
which  can  secure  the  unsecular,  unselfish, 
cordial  execution  of  that  duty,   which, 
beyond  all  other  duties,  is  a  labour  of 
love.     Lower  principles,  it  is  true,  may 
secure  more  than  a  decent  mediocrity  of 
outward   conduct.      They  may  produce 
tolerable  regularity  in  stated  official  du 
ties  ;  they  may  excite  us  to  the  perform 
ance  of  some  moral,  and  much  physical 
good  ;  they  may  procure  us  considerable 
respect  and  estimation  from  our  fellow- 
mortals.     But,  whoever  has  studied  the 
constitution  of  human  nature,  must  know, 
that  it  is  only  the  faith,  and  fear,  and 
love  of  God,  purifying  our  souls  unto  the 
unfeigned  love   of  our  brethren,  which 
can  master  the  interior  movements  of  the 
heart;   which  can   give  life,  and  spirit, 
and  consistency,  to  the  labours  of  our 
calling ;  and  which  can  make  us  worthy 
of  his  approbation,  unto  whom  all  hearts 
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be  open,  all  desires  known,  and   from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hid. 

To  show  ourselves  approved  unto  God, 
then,  is  to  thirst  after  holiness  of  heart. 
It  is  to  bear  God's  image,  in  the  very 
depths  of  the  soul.  It  is  to  be  watchful 
over  the  slightest  movement  of  our  affec 
tions  ;  to  be  conscientiously  jealous  of 
our  most  transitory  thoughts.  It  is  to 
prove  and  examine  the  motives  of  our 
most  plausible  actions,  that  they  pro 
ceed,  not  from  mere  animal  good  nature, 
not  from  the  fear  of  man,  not  from  the 
love  of  popularity,  much  less  from  any 
sordid  views  of  temporal  advancement, 
but  from  a  genuine,  predominant,  unin- 
termitting  desire,  to  work  the  works  of 
Him  that  sent  us.  And,  as  we  are  alto 
gether  unable  to  do,  or  to  think,  any 
thing  that  is  right,  of  ourselves,  we  should 
each,  individually,  feel  the  continual  ne 
cessity  of  praying  with  the  royal  Psalmist, 
— "  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my 
heart;  try  me,  and  examine  my  thoughts; 
look  well,  if  there  be  any  way  of  wicked- 
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ness  in  me ;  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever 
lasting." 

II.  If  such  were  our  inward  disposi 
tions,  we  should  then,  in  the  best  and 
happiest  sense,  be  "  workmen  that  need 
not  be  ashamed."  For,  what  is  shame, 
but  a  consciousness  of  real  or  imaginary 
faultiness  ?  And,  where  is  the  room  for 
this  uneasy  feeling,  when  the  mind  and 
heart  enjoy  the  delightful  certainty,  that 
they  are  approved  unto  God  ?  He  who 
loveth  not  in  word,  neither  in  tongue, 
but  in  deed,  and  in  truth,  can  have  no 
distressing  apprehension,  from  the  sense 
of  an  ever-present,  invisible  inspector. 
His  heart  condemns  him  not.  And  it  is 
the  blessed  consequence,  resulting,  not 
less  from  natural  fitness, than  from  Divine 
appointment,  that  he  has  confidence  to 
wards  God. 

Confidence  towards  God  is  the  only 
pure  source  of  confidence  towards  man. 
To  man,  we  must  approve  ourselves,  in 
public  teaching,  in  private  admonition, 
and  in  sacred  knowledge.  And  this,  we 
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can  effectually  do,  in  virtue  of  right  in 
ward  principles,  and  in  virtue  of  right 
inward  principles  alone. 

1.  In  public  teaching,  he  can  never 
be  ashamed,  who  has  himself  experienced 
the  influence  of  Christianity.  He  will 
speak  of  our  holy  religion,  with  a  direct 
ness,  an  energy,  a  deepness  of  convic 
tion,  which  must  finally  prevail:  for 
there  is  something  irresistibly  affecting  in 
the  abundance  of  a  full  heart.  The  truth 
is,  that  no  man  can  do  justice  to  the 
Gospel,  who  is  not  personally  conscious 
of  its  power.  (1)  The  great  masters  of 
criticism  assert,  that  a  good  man  alone, 
can  be  a  perfect  orator.  And,  on  higher 
principles  than  those  of  criticism,  we 
must  equally  assert,  that  he  alone,  who  is 
approved  unto  God,  can  be  an  adequate 
preacher  of  God's  holy  word.  He  alone, 
can  speak  with  full  effect,  who  speaks 
with  ease  and  freedom.  And  whence 
are  ease  and  freedom  to  flow,  but  from  a 
consciousness  that  all  is  right  within  ? 
This  is  true,  in  mere  human  morality: 
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in  Christian  morals,  it  is  infinitely  true. 
The  purest  system  demands  the  purest 
teacher.  He,  therefore,  who  preaches 
Christianity,  to  preach  it  as  he  ought, 
must  first  practically  ascertain  its  virtue. 
He  must  know  and  feel,  that  it  gives 
victory  over  evil  passions,  ascendency 
over  wrong  desires,  freedom  from  unholy 
tempers,  deliverance  from  guilty  terror. 
He  must  be  enabled  to  declare,  from  his 
own  habitual  experience,  that  the  fear  of 
God  is  a  sure  preservative  from  sin ;  and 
the  love  of  God,  a  victorious  principle  of 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

It  was  this  deep  acquaintance  with  re 
ligion,  not  in  lifeless  theory,  but  in  full 
experience  of  its  glorious  effects,  which 
gave  such  superiority  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
ancient  Church.  (2)  In  critical  exactness, 
in  extensive  erudition,  in  consecutive 
arrangement,  and  in  argumentative  sub 
tlety,  they  have,  perhaps,  often  been 
excelled.  But  it  was  the  devotion  of 
their  hearts;  the  purity  of  their  zeal; 
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their  deadness  to  fame,  wealth,  power, 
and  secular  enjoyment  ;  the  moral  mira 
cles  (3)  to  which  they  could  appeal,  as 
matter  of  daily  and  hourly  recurrence,  — 
pride,  profligacy,  avarice,  cruelty,  almost 
every  vice,  transmuted  into  meekness, 
purity,  charity,  mercifulness,  and  a  bright 
assemblage  of  all  Christian  virtues,  —  it 
was  this,  which  enabled  them  to  plead 
with  boldness  before  senates  and  empe 
rors  ;  it  was  this,  which,  far  within  the 
period  of  two  centuries,  filled  the  cities, 
islands,  councils,  armies,  all  but  the  tem 
ples  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  fervent 
followers  of  Christ  (4)  ;  insomuch,  that 
whole  provinces  would  have  been  depo 
pulated,  had  but  the  Christian  inhabit 
ants  withdrawn.  And  assuredly,  my 
brethren,  whether  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  single  parish,  or  through  the 
wide  extent  of  the  habitable  globe,  we 
cannot  rationally  expect  any  remarkable 
diffusion  of  religion,  till  Christian  minis 
ters,  like  their  earliest  predecessors,  with 
Saint  Paul  at  their  head,  may  truly  say, 
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from  their  own  personal  conviction,  that 
they  are  "  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ, —  because  it  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation." 

2.  Private  admonition  is  a  branch  of 
our  duty  equally  indispensable,  and  ar 
duous  ;  most  indispensable,  because  there 
are  a  variety  of  cases,  which  cannot,  either 
with  delicacy  or  effect,  be  reached  from 
the  pulpit ;  and  most  arduous,  because  it 
demands  a  rare  union  of  prudence  and 
decision,  of  gentleness  in  manner,  and 
firmness  in  act.  But,  above  all,  it  re 
quires  a  conduct,  irreproachable  before 
men  ;  and  a  conscience,  void  of  offence, 
in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  the  injunction 
of  the  Apostle,  that  we  should  "  speak, 
and  exhort,  and  rebuke,  with  all  autho 
rity."  But,  what  authority  can  he  exert, 
and  with  what  confidence  can  he  exhort 
and  rebuke  (5),  who  is  ever  liable  to  be  met 
with  that  stinging  retort,  —  "  Thou  that 
teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thine 
own  self?"  But  here,  conscious  recti 
tude  will  both  secure  us  from  all  guilty 
Y  2 
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shame,  and  give  to  our  words  a  strength, 
an  authority,  a  persuasive  power,  which 
eloquence  and  argument  never  could  sup 
ply.  It  was  thus,  that  our  Lord  taught 
with  authority.  And  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  striking,  or  more  digni 
fied  reproof,  than  when,  with  mingled 
majesty  and  meekness,  he  asked  that  un 
answerable  question,  —  "  Which  of  you 
convinceth  me  of  sin?"  It  was  thus, 
that  in  all  places,  and  on  all  emergencies, 
Saint  Paul  could  speak,  with  righteous 
intrepidity,  the  words  of  truth  and  sober 
ness.  Whoever  was  impeached,  whoever 
was  offended,  the  sacred  monitor  stood 
forth :  fearless,  because  irreproachable. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  no  clergyman  can 
admonish  with  boldness,  who  is  not  en 
dued  with  a  portion  of  the  same  spirit ; 
who  is  not  a  partaker  of  that  good  con 
science,  which  dictated,  perhaps,  the 
noblest  reply  ever  uttered  by  a  merely 
human  being,  —  "I  would  to  God,  that 
not  only  thou,  but  all  that  hear  me  this 
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day,  were  both  almost,  and  altogether, 
such  as  1  am,  —  except  these  bonds  1" 

3.  That  sacred  knowledge  which  we 
should  possess,  and  that  manly  study  by 
which  it  must  be  gained,  have  been  most 
ably  defined,  and  most  impressively  en 
joined,  by  the  best  divines  of  all  ages, 
and  in  the  authoritative  documents  of  our 
own  national  church.  Amidst  such  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  it  were  at  once  su 
perfluous  and  presuming,  to  obtrude 
the  suffrage  of  a  private  individual.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  day,  call,  with 
peculiar  emphasis,  for  a  studious,  and  a 
learned  clergy.  This  is  an  age,  both  of 
enquiry  and  of  observation.  In  all  ordi 
nary  professions,  there  is  a  disposition  ta 
dive  beneath  the  surface  of  things.  In 
many  important  branches  of  knowledge,- 
the  student  of  to-day  is  better  informed 
than  the  proficient  of  the  last  century.  (6) 
And  shall  it  be  said,  that  Christian  mini 
sters  are  the  least  diligent,  in  the  most 
important  concern  ?  What  useful  science, 
Y  3 
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what  mechanic  art,  what  that  tends  to 
increase  the  comforts,  to  multiply  the 
,  decorations,  or  to  improve  the  finer 
tastes,  of  cultivated  life,  is  not  pursued 
with  avidity,  and  enriched  with  the  daily 
acquisitions  of  successful  enterprize  ? 
And  shall  we  be  put  to  shame,  by  the 
reproach,  that  we  are  cold,  and  careless, 
and  indolent,  in  the  study  of  those  truths, 
which  involve  our  dearest  interests,  for 
time  and  for  eternity?  This  reproach, 
there  is  but  one  method  of  escaping. 
Whilst  human  industry  is  deeply  occu 
pied  in  profane  learning,  and  secular  pur 
suits,  it  is  ceasing,  also,  to  be  negligent 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  A  spirit  of 
enquiry  is  abroad,  which  we  can  no  more 
repress,  than  we  can  stop  the  revolution 
of  the  globe  on  which  we  stand.  Within 
and  without  the  pale  of  our  establish 
ment,  investigation  is  afloat ;  and,  in  too 
many  instances,  is  engendering  those 
"  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines,  con 
trary  to  God's  word,"  which,  at  our  or 
dination,  we  solemnly  engaged,  "  with 
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all  care  and  diligence,  to  banish,  and 
drive  away."  We  shall  not,  then,  be 
found  faithful,  and  shame  and  woe  must 
be  our  portion,  if  we  do  not  so  study, 
that  we  may  be  ready  to  give  an  answer 
to  every  man,  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us, 
and  to  oppose,  as  occasion  may  require, 
the  sincere  word  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
sober,  but  sublime  spirituality  of  the 
Church,  to  a  cold,  rationalizing,  semi- 
Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  a 
zeal  not  according  unto  knowledge,  on 
the  other.  But,  it  is  not  for  any  con 
troversial  purpose  that  we  are  chiefly,  or 
primarily,  to  engage  in  sacred  study.  (7) 
It  is,  that  we  may  save  ourselves,  and 
them  who  hear  us  ;  it  is,  that  we  may  be, 
ourselves,  more  firmly  established  in  the 
great  principles  of  our  faith;  and  that, 
hence,  we  may  be  enabled,  wisely,  faith 
fully,  scripturally,  and  devoutly,  to  feed 
our  several  flocks,  with  the  words  of 
eternal  life- 

And  here,  can  it  be  needful  to  indicate, 
how  much  we  shall  be  aided  by  right  in- 
Y  4 
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ward  principles  ?  No  student  ever  yet 
became  a  proficient,  whose  heart  was  not 
in  his  study.  And  no  man  of  reasonable 
talents  ever  yet  gave  his  heart  to  the 
study  of  religion,  who  did  not  become  a 
proficient.  And  shall  we  not  give  it  our 
hearts  ?  We  must,  if  we  believe  those 
truths  which  we  declare.  For,  if  we  are 
really  convinced,  that  eternity  is  prefer 
able  to  time;  if  we  truly  believe,  that  God 
is  most  excellent  in  himself;  and  most 
bountiful  in  his  gifts,  and  supremely  boun 
tiful  in  his  best  gifts  ;  then,  assuredly, 
the  study  of  those  sacred  volumes,  which 
reveal  that  God,  as  the  object  of  our 
eternal  love,  which  communicate  his  most 
perfect  gifts,  and  which  disclose,  to  the 
well-prepared  heart,  the  riches  of  his  con 
descending  grace,  —  the  study  of  those 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  those  Catholic 
writers,  who  best  elucidate  the  sense  of 
Scripture  *,  will  then  be  resorted  to,  not 
as  matter  of  duty,  but  of  delight ;  not  as 

*  See  Appendix. 
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a  painful  task,  to  be  slavishly  discharged, 
but,  as  the  noblest  privilege,  to  be  cheer 
fully  enjoyed.  Thus  happily  engaged  in 
the  contemplation  of  Divine  truth,  the 
fixedness  of  our  hearts  upon  the  best  end 
will  direct  our  minds  to  the  selection  of 
the  best  means.  Our  faculties  will  be 
heightened,  and  our  views  will  be  ex 
panded,  by  that  moral  rectitude,  which  is 
the  parent  of  spiritual  wisdom  (8)  ;  a 
benefit,  which  no  depth  of  human  learn 
ing,  no  intenseness  of  merely  human 
study,  ever  did,  or  ever  could  confer. 
"  I  have  more  understanding,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  "  than  all  my  teachers :  for,  thy 
testimonies  are  my  meditation." 

III.  And  thus  we  have  naturally 
reached  the  last  branch  of  the  apostolic 
precept ;  a  right  division  of  the  word  of 
truth.  (9) 

And,  can  it  be  questioned,  that  he, 
who,  by  wise  and  pious  reading,  by  fre 
quent  meditation,  and,  above  all,  by  fer 
vent  prayer,  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
sacred  records,  will  distribute,  with  pru- 
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dence  and  propriety,  to  each  hearer,  his 
suitable  portion  of  instruction  ?  Of  this 
wise  and  judicious  management,  our 
blessed  Lord  has  left  us  the  most  edify 
ing  example.  Throughout  his  Divine 
teaching,  we  observe  the  most  exquisite 
adaptation  to  the  circumstances,  habits, 
peculiarities,  prejudices,  and  dispositions, 
of  those  whom  he  addressed.  In  the  dis 
courses,  also,  of  Saint  Paul,  we  discover 
the  most  discriminative  attention  to  every 
variation  of  place,  and  person,  and  reli 
gious  faith.  At  Athens,  the  most  philo 
sophic  and  cultivated  people  in  the  world 
are  addressed,  with  an  appeal  to  the  au 
thority  of  their  own  sages  and  poets.  At 
Lystra,  whose  uneducated  inhabitants 
were  more  accessible  to  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  senses,  than  to  any  abstract  deduc 
tions  of  philosophic  truth,  he  refers  to 
the  rain  from  heaven,  and  to  the  fruitful 
seasons,  that  fill  our  hearts  with  food,  and 
gladness.  Before  Felix,  an  unjust,  luxu 
rious,  adulterous  heathen,  he  urges  the 
most  awakening  topics  of  natural  religion ; 
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he  reasons,  of  righteousness,  and  temper 
ance,  and  judgment  to  come.  To  Agrip- 
pa,  a  zealous,  well-instructed  Jew,  expert 
in  all  customs  and  questions  among  the 
Jews,  he  opens  at  large,  those  great  and 
glorious  events,  to  which  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets  bear  witness.  In  a  word,  to 
the  Jews,  he  became  a  Jew,  that  he  might 
gain  the  Jews ;  to  them  that  were  with 
out  law,  he  became  as  without  law,  that 
he  might  gain  them  that  were  with 
out  law  ;  to  the  weak,  he  became  as  weak, 
that  he  might  gain  the  weak  :  he  was  all 
things,  to  all  men,  that  he  might,  by  all 
means,  save  some. 

This  judicious  management,  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  study,  for  the  edification 
of  those  committed  to  our  charge.  To 
weak  Christians,  or,  as  they  are  styled  in 
Scripture,  to  babes  in  Christ,  we  must 
offer  the  milk  of  the  word ;  the  first  prin 
ciples  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  To  more 
advanced  Christians,  to  young  men,  and 
fathers,  we  must  give  strong  meat ;  en 
deavouring  to  lead  them  on  to  perfection. 
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We  must  have  respect  to  every  distinc 
tion,  of  age,  of  character,  of  information, 
and  of  habit ;  and,  like  Scribes  truly  in 
structed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we 
must,  as  occasion  shall  require,  bring 
forth  from  our  treasure  things  new  and 
old. 

And  here,  too,  as  in  every  other  in 
stance,  we  shall  be  ultimately  successful, 
only  through  the  Divine  principle  of  love. 
From  the  limited  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  and  from  the  multiplied  obstacles 
to  a  close  discernment  of  human  charac 
ter,  it  is,  perhaps,  inevitable,  that  we 
should  meet  with  frequent  disappoint 
ment  ;  that  our  best-concerted  plans  of 
instruction  should  often  be  defeated.  To 
judgment,  therefore,  and  caution,  we  must 
add  that  patient  and  charitable  persever 
ance,  which  hopeth  all  things ;  which 
can  look  beyond  a  season  of  religious 
dearth,  to  a  future  harvest  of  religious 
consolation.  If  baffled  in  one  mode  of 
exertion,  it  is  our  duty  to  adopt  another. 
If  one  style  of  argument  or  illustration 
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fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect ;  to 
awaken  the  conscience,  or  to  rivet  the 
affections  of  our  hearers,  we  must,  with 
renewed  alacrity,  draw  fresh  resources 
from  the  word  of  truth.  And,  whoever 
can  penetrate  the  secret  springs  of  human 
conduct,  and  whoever  has  observed,  with 
such  penetration,  the  occurrences  of  hu 
man  life,  must  know  and  feel,  that  labour 
thus  diversified,  unremitting,  and  inde 
fatigable,  can  be  supplied  only  by  a  per 
ennial  fountain.  It  is,  indeed,  an  easy 
task,  to  be  a  common,  careless  minister. 
But  no  lower  principle  than  the  love  of 
God  and  goodness  can  enable  us  thus 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak  ;  and 
not  to  please  ourselves  ;  but,  every  one  of 
us,  to  please  his  neighbour,  for  his  good, 
to  edification. 

And  now,  my  reverend  brethren,  it 
is  natural,  that  we  should  seriously  ask 
ourselves,  who  is  sufficient  for  all  these 
things  ?  To  this  enquiry,  it  must  be 
answered,  that  no  man  is  sufficient  in  his 
own  strength.  But,  that  God,  who  hath 
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chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty,  is 
abundantly  able  and  willing  to  make  his 
grace  sufficient  for  us.  It  remains,  then, 
that,  with  sincerity  of  reliance  upon  his 
promise,  and  with  unmingled  anxiety  to 
be  faithful  in  our  sacred  calling,  we  fer 
vently  implore  that  gracious  influence, 
which  was  never  yet  withheld,  in  a  single 
instance,  where  it  was  diligently  sought. 
It  remains,  too,  that  we  testify  the  reality 
of  our  desire,  by  an  unqualified  relinquish- 
ment  of  every  practice  and  pursuit,  how 
ever  sanctioned  by  custom,  and  however 
defended  by  example,  which,  in  any 
manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  can  most 
slightly  interfere  with  the  devotedness  of 
our  ministerial  character.  And,  let  us 
ever  be  mindful,  that  there  is  an  integrity 
of  Christian  faith  and  love,  which  alone 
can  free  us  from  shame,  before  God,  and 
in  the  face  of  man.  Without  this  inte 
grity,  we  shall  be  discreditable  ministers, 
even  in  this  present  world ;  but,  without 
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this  integrity,  no  other  portion  can  await 
us,  than  shame  and  everlasting  contempt, 
on  that  day,  when  we  shall  appear  before 
his  judgment-seat,  whose  gifts  we  shall 
be  found  to  have  slighted,  and  whose 
cause  to  have  betrayed ! 

But,  beloved,  may  I  not  anticipate 
better  things  of  you,  and  things  which 
accompany  salvation  ?  May  I  not  indulge 
the  delightful  hope,  that  we  shall  here 
after  meet  with  mutual  gladness,  acknow 
ledged  before  all  the  company  of  heaven, 
as  faithful  ministers  and  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God  ?  That  this  may  prove 
our  final  consummation,  let  us,  as  little 
children,  abide  in  our  Master,  and  only 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  And  so,  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  have  confidence, 
and  not  be  ashamed  before  Him,  at  his 
coming. 

NOW  UNTO  HlM  THAT  IS  ABLE  TO  DO 
EXCEEDING  ABUNDANTLY,  ABOVE  ALL  THAT 
WE  CAN  ASK  OR  THINK,  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
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POWER  THAT  WORKETH  IN  US,  UNTO  HlM 
BE  GLORY  IN  THE  CHURCH,  BY  CHRIST 
JESUS,  THROUGHOUT  ALL  AGES,  WORLD 
WITHOUT  END.  A  MEN. 
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NOTES. 

(1)  Page  320.  No  man  can  do  justice  to  the  Gospel, 
is  not  personally  conscious  of  its  power.~\  "  As  the 
devil,  when  he  assumes  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light, 
so  is  a  wicked  man,  when  he  goes  about  to  recom 
mend  virtue,  and  describe  the  power  of  godliness. 
He  is  a  strange  unnatural  mixture  of  the  two  most 
disagreeing  things  in  the  universe ;  and  a  monster, 
made  up  of  a  resemblance  of  heaven  and  hell.  A 
man,  conscious  to  himself  of  secret  unrepented  guilt, 
of  unmortified  passions,  and  appetites  in  their  full 
natural  power,  when  his  lips  go  without  his  heart, 
his  words  must  turn  upon  himself,  and  fly  in  his 
face ;  and  he  is,  though  otherwise  of  great  abilities 
and  endowments,  at  the  best,  but  as  sounding  brass, 
and  a  tinkling  cymbal;  nothing  but  noise,  without 
any  sense  of  what  is  spoke.  His  speaking,  on  divine 
subjects,  is  strained  and  unnatural ;  and  no  dissimu 
lation  or  hypocrisy  can  come  up  to  the  genuine  air 
of  sincere  piety.  For,  as  there  is  something  in  vice 
and  wickedness,  that  makes  a  discovery  of  itself,  and 
can  hardly  be  concealed :  so,  there  is  something  in 
sincere  religion,  that  cannot  be  counterfeited.  When 
the  mind  is  strongly  impregnated  with  God,  and 
goodness,  and  the  breast  warmed  with  religion,  it 
affects  the  very  lineaments  of  the  face.  It  breaks 
through  the  eyes,  and  looks ;  and  gives  an  expresive 
passion  to  the  countenance.  When  the  mouth  thus 
speaks  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  it  inspires 
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others  with  its  sentiments  and  affections ;  and  the  man 
breathes  out  his  soul  with  his  words." 

PETER  BROWNE,  Bishop  of  Cork,  Sermons, 
Vol.ii.  p.  390. 

(2)  Page  321.  The  fathers  of  the  ancient  church,'] 
Candid  men,  who  have  happened  to  form  any  thing 
more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  vene 
rable  authors  usually  denominated  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  must  have  seen  with  surprize  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  4-7.,  on  Mr.  Boyd's  transla 
tions,  from  Saint  Chrysostom,  Saint  Basil,  and  Saint 
Gregory  Nazienzen.  It  will  not  be  disputed,  that  the 
ancient  writers  of  the  Christian  Church  have  suffered 
no  small  injury  from  excessive  praise  ;  and,  that  the 
implicit  veneration  of  former  ages  has,  too  naturally, 
been  followed  by  an  equally  indiscriminate  deprecia 
tion.  It  is  certain,  that  if  the  fathers  were  to  be  esti 
mated  solely  by  their  literary  merits,  and  compared, 
not  with  their  own  contemporaries,  but  with  the.  clas 
sical  standards  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  issue  of  such 
a  trial  could  be  no  other  than  unfavourable.  But, 
because  it  is  extravagant  to  place  LACTANTIUS  above 
CICERO,  or  to  prefer  Saint  BASIL  to  DEMOSTHENES, 
does  it  therefore  follow,  that  every  degree  of  respect 
and  estimation,  which  has  been  adjudged  to  these  re 
puted  luminaries,  is  alike  unfounded  and  untenable  ? 
Let  the  "  imposing  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
their  admirers  by  the  sanctity  of  their  subjects"  be 
ever  so  gross,  or  ever  so  delusive,  an  appeal  may  still 
be  made  to  other  judges,  whose  decision  cannot  be 
impeached,  on  any  ground,  either  of  prejudice,  or  of 
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incompetency.  Who,  for  example,  will  question  the 
classical  acumen  of  GILBERT  \\|AKEFIELD  ?  And 
who,  among  all  the  heresiarchs  of  his  day,  was  less 
likely,  on  theological  grounds,  to  regard  the  fathers 
with  any  shadow  of  indulgence  ?  Yet,  in  the  censure, 
which,  on  this  latter  account,  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  pronounce,  he  exercises  an  honest  care,  lest 
his  special  allegation  should  be  misconstrued  into 
general  disesteem. 

"  I  must  not  be  understood,"  says  he,  "  to  include 
them  all  under  this  general  censure;  or  to  regard 
them  all  as  equally  defective.  If  their  theology  is 
unscriptural,  the  learning  of  some  was  eminent ;  and 
their  eloquence  commensurate  to  their  learning.  In 
the  class  of  writers  highly  distinguished  for  their 
erudition  may  be  ranked  CLEMENS  ALEXANDRINUS, 
ARNOBIUS,  ORIGEN,  MINUCIUS  FELIX,  and  LACTAN- 
TIUS.  The  two  last  were,  also,  accomplished  mas 
ters  of  composition.  And  LACTANTIUS,  in  particular, 
for  a  beautiful  perspicuity  of  construction,  a  native 
candour  of  sentiment,  and  a  copious  vein  of  elegant 
expression,  bears  away  the  palm,  in  my  judgment, 
from  every  Roman  author  whatever,  CICERO  alone 
excepted." 

Address  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  ,- 
prefixed  to  An  Enquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the 
Christian  Writers  of  the  three  jirst  Centuries. 
Page  xxii. 

Respecting  the  moral  character  of  the  fathers,  the 

same  ingenious  writer  proceeds  to  express  an  equally 

favourable  and  equally   unbiassed  judgment;  which 

is  the  more  willingly  extracted,    as  an  antidote  to 
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the  acerbity  of  some  remarks  in  the  aforesaid 
article. 

"  Ye  will  observe,"  says  Mr.  W.,  "  that  my  sub 
ject  leads  me  to  speak  only  of  their  intellectual  endow 
ments  :  or  I  could  recount  with  pleasure  their  zeal 
for  the  Gospel ;  their  magnanimous  disregard  for  the 
comforts  of  this  world,  in  competition  with  the  truth ; 
and  their  perseverance  under  sufferings,  even  to  bonds 
and  death.  Candour  will  draw  a  veil  over  their  im 
perfections;  and  will  allow,  that,  if  their  writings 
were  not  so  well  qualified  as  they  might  have  been 
for  the  recommendation  of  Christianity.,  [i.  e.  accord 
ing  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  of  Unitarianism,']  their  lives, 
at  least,  are  deserving  of  applause ;  and  shine  forth, 
an  indisputable  testimonial  of  the  stability  of  their 
conviction;  a  subject  of  triumph,  a  pattern  of  imita 
tion,  to  succeeding  ages."  Ibid.  p.  xxiii. 

But  another,  and,  all  matters  considered,  a  more 
remarkable  testimonial  must  be  produced,  from 
DAILLE  ;  the  professed  assailant  of  the  ancient  Fathers. 
A  man,  assuredly,  deficient  neither  in  disposition  nor 
ability  to  detect  any  vulnerable  part;  and,  when 
detected,  to  inflict  his  wounds,  with  a  sure  aim,  and 
an  unshrinking  hand.  From  such  an  adversary, 
words  of  approbation  are  of  no  ordinary  value.  I 
translate  from  the  Geneva  edition,  in  4to.,  of  1656, 
p.  356,  &c. 

"  The  works  of  authors  who  flourished  in  our  own, 
and  the  preceding  age  are  consulted ;  and  with  much 
advantage.  How  much  more  profitable  must  be  the 
study  of  the  Fathers ;  whose  piety  and  learning  are, 
for  the  most  part,  considerably  greater,  and  certainly 
more  attested  and  apparent,  than  the  piety  and  learn 
ing  of  the  moderns  ?" 
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"  Expunge,  if  you  chuse,  the  name  of  AUGUSTINE 
from  his  most  excellent  works,  "  De  Civitate  Dei," 
and  "  De  Doctrind  Christiana ;"  yet  each  work, 
though  I  were  ignorant  of  the  author's  name,  if  I 
but  read,  will  admirably  teach  me  many  things  most 
worthy  to  be  known.  And  so  it  is,  with  all  the  rest. 
In  the  first  place,  these  monuments  of  the  fathers 
contain  most  numerous  and  weighty  exhortations,  to 
sanctity  of  morals,  and  accurate  observance  of  Chris 
tian  discipline.  They  abound,  also,  with  striking 
arguments,  by  which  the  universally  acknowledged 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith  are  most  lumi 
nously  illustrated  and  confirmed ;  and  with  very 
many  precious  documents,  of  most  extreme  utility,  as 
well  for  the  general  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  for  the  special  elucidation  of  those  mysteries  con 
tained  in  the  sacred  word.  Their  very  authority,  too, 
may  be  highly  serviceable  to  us,  in  proving  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  For  is  it  not  a  wondrous  fact,  that  so 
many  men,  of  such  mental  energy,  of  such  happy 
genius,  born  at  different  times,  and  in  different  places, 
during  the  space  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  various  in 
their  temperaments,  their  studies,  and  sometimes,  their 
opinions,  should  have  so  uniformly,  and,  as  it  were, 
with  one  heart  and  with  one  soul,  conspired  and  con 
curred,  in  all  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity ;  and, 
so  unlike  in  other  particulars,  should  have  adored  one 
and  the  same  Christ,  co-exhorted  to  the  same  sanctifi- 
cation,  hoped  for  the  same  immortality,  received  the 
same  gospels,  and,  in  those  gospels,  all  admired  the 
same  great  and  sublime  mysteries?  Internal  evidence, 
I  admit,  in  itself  establishes  the  truth  of  Christianity; 
the  exquisite  wisdom  of  the  entire  system,  and  a  certain 
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unexampled  beauty,  which  affords  intuitive  and  instant 
proof ',  that  it  is  heavenly  and  divine,  these  are  abun 
dantly  sufficient  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  other 
argument,  more  certain,  or  more  clear.  Yet,  it  is  by 
no  means  to  be  despised,  that  this  astonishing  consent 
of  the  Fathers  respecting  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  affords 
us  no  slight  corroborative  evidence.  For  it  is  abhor 
rent  from  all  colour  of  truth,  that  so  many  men  of 
transcendent  genius,  (which  their  works  attest,)  and 
endowed  with  most  acute  and  perspicacious  minds, 
could  have  so  absurdly  blundered,  as  to  stake  all  their 
substance,  and  all  their  fortunes,  on  the  faith  of  Chris 
tianity  ;  as  to  encounter  boldly  every  danger  for  its 
sake ;  as,  with  alacrity  and  joy,  to  pour  forth  their 
very- life-blood  in  its  cause,  unless  it  really  possessed 
some  divine  power,  to  affect  and  animate  the  minds 
of  men." 

These,  be  it  observed,  are  the  expressions  of  one, 
who  strenuously  laboured  to  reduce  the  authority  of 
the  fathers  to  the  lowest  possible  level.  His  conces 
sions  are,  therefore,  extorted  tributes  to  irresistible 
truth ;  and,  consequently,  they  carry  as  great  weight 
as  could,  in  any  instance,  be  ascribed  to  human  sen 
timents.  If  Daille  thus  spoke,  warped  and  prejudiced 
as  he  must  have  been,  by  his  favourite  object,  how 
strong  would  have  been  his  eulogy,  how  cordial  his 
approbation,  had  it  been  his  delight,  rather  to  cull 
the  flowers,  and  taste  the  fruit,  than  to  winnow  the 
chaff,  and  to  distil  the  weeds,  of  Christian  antiquity  ? 
We  should  then,  indeed,  have  wanted  this  unimpeach 
able  evidence  of  an  adversary;  but  we  might,  perhaps, 
have  gained  a  parallel  to  the  following  beautiful  pas 
sage  from  the  mildest,  the  most  liberal,  the  most  phi- 
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losophic,  and  by  no  means  the  least  pious  luminary  of 
the  Gallican  church. 

"  Que  si  nous  cherchons  ce  qui  merite  proprement 
le  nom  de  science,  ou  en  trouverons-nous  plus  que 
chez  les  peres  ?  Je  dis  de  cette  vraie  philosophic,  qui, 
se  servant  d'une  exacte  dialectique,  remonte  par  la 
metaphysique  jusqu'aux  premiers  principes,  et  a  la 
connoissance  du  vrai  bon,  et  du  vrai  beau ;  pour  en 
tirer,  par  des  consequences  sures,  les  regies  des  mceurs ; 
et  rendre  les  homines  fermes  dans  la  vertu,  et  heureux, 
autant  qu'ils  en  sont  capables.  Qu'y  a-t-il,  en  ce  genre, 
de  comparable  a  S.  Augustin  ?  Quel  esprit  plus  eleve, 
plus  penetrant,  plus  suivi,  plus  modere  ?  Quelqu'un 
a-t-il  posd  des  principes  plus  clairs,  ou  tire  plus  de 
consequences,  et  mieux  suivies  ?  Quelqu'un  a-t-il  des 
pensees  plus  sublimes,  ou  des  reflexions  plus  subtiles  ? 
Qui  ne  1'admire  pas,  ne  lui  ote  rien,  mais  ii  se  fait 
tort  a  lui-m£me,  en  montrant  qu'il  n'a  pas  1'idee  de  la 
veritable  science.  Entre  les  Grecs,  vous  verrez  cette 
meme  philosophic  subtile,  sublime,  et  solide,  dans  les 
livres  de  S.  Basile  contre  Eunomius,  dans  quelques 
lettres  ou  il  refute  les  sophismes  d'Aetius ;  dans  les 
discours  de  S.  Gregoire  de  Nazianze  sur  latheologie; 
dans  les  traites  de  S.  Athanase,  contre  les  Pai'ens  et  les 
Ariens.  Ceux  qui  ont  un  pen  consideres  la  difference 
des  climats,  ne  s'etonneront  pas  qu'il  se  trouvat  de  si 
grands  esprits,  en  Afrique,  en  Greee,  en  Egypte,  et 
en  Syrie."  FLEURY,  Disc,  sur  VHist.Ecd.  ii.  15. 

But,  in  order  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  Christian 

Fathers,  no  well  instructed  member  of  the  Church  of 

England  need  have  recourse  to  the  Gallican  church, 

or  to  any  church  whatever  but  his  own,     It  is-  to  a 
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Christian  bishop  and  Father,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  substance  of  our  invaluable  liturgy  ;  it  was  to  the 
Christian  Fathers,  that  the  great  divines,  of  our  most 
learned,  and  not  least  pious  days,  (those  "  giants  in 
the  land,"  as  they  were  called  by  our  good  old  King,) 
resorted,  when  desirous,  either  to  corroborate  their 
faith,  or  to  nourish  their  devotion.  And  till  a  race  of 
theologians  arise,  who  shall  eclipse  the  HOOKERS  and 
the  HAMMONDS,  the  PEARSONS  and  the  MEDES,  the 
BARROWS  and  the  TAYLORS,  the  BEVERIDGES  and 
the  BULLS,  no  man  need  be  ashamed  to  kindle  his 
torch  at  the  same  pure  and  unextinguishable  flame, 
which  communicated  light  to  the  footsteps,  and  warmth 
to  the  hearts,  of  this  illustrious  company.  Dr.  Bar 
row,  in  particular,  was  a  profound  and  sober  mathe 
matician  :  little  to  be  suspected  of  unreasonable 
flights  of  fancy.  Yet,  mathematician  as  he  was,,  he 
committed  an  extravagance,  which  will,  perhaps,  first 
astound,  and  then  scandalize  certain  of  his  panegy 
rists.  *  He  stands  convicted  of  no  common  delin 
quency.  He  called  in  local  emotion,  to  the  aid  of 
personal  enthusiasm.  He  studied  every  page  and 
paragraph  of  the  "  florid  and  effeminate  Chrysos- 
tom,"  in  Chrysostom's  own  archiepiscopal  city  of 
Constantinople.  Yet,  some  there  are,  who  will  for 
give  him  this  wrong;  some,  who  will  forgive  the  still 
greater  extravagance  of  his  later  years ;  for  the 
Fathers  were  the  cherished  companions  of  his  matu 
rity,  no  less  than  the  chosen  instructors  of  his  youth ; 
and  the  result  is  manifest,  in  every  page  of  those 

*  "  He  will  find,  in  a  few  pages  of  BARROW  or  TAYLOR,  more  ra 
tional  piety,  and  more  true  eloquence,  than  in  all  the  fathers  of  the 
church  together."  Edinb.  Rev*  No.  47.  p.  72. 
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volumes,  which  will  render  the  name  of  BARROW  co 
eval  with  the  English  language. 

(3)  Page  322.     Moral  miracles.']     See  particularly 
in  Dechair's  edition,  the  forty-third  page  of  Athena- 
goras's    Legation.        Justin  Martyr,    first   apology, 
p.  20,  21.  of  Thirlby's  edition.     Lactantius,  Book  in. 
ch.  26.,   and  Bookiv.  ch.  26.      Arnobius,  as   quoted 
by  Lardner,   Credibility,    Book  i.   ch.  64.,  Vol.  vii. 
p.  27.      Saint   Augustine's    Confessions,    Book  viii. 
ch.  12.,  and  Saint  Cyprian  to  Donatus,  on  the  grace 
of  God. 

(4)  Page  322.     This,  far  within  the  period  of  two 
centuries,  Jilled.  the  cities,,  islands,  councils,  armies,  fyc.] 
See   Tertullian's  Apology,  ch.  xxxvii.     Pliny's  Let 
ters,   Book  x.  Epist.  97.      Justin  Martyr,  p.  388.  of 
Thirlby's  edition,  and  Arnobius  as  above. 

(5)  Page  323.     With  'what  confidence  can  he  exhort 
and  rebuke,  8fc.~]     Nemo  fidenter  reprehendit,  in  quo 
se  ipse  irreprehensibilem  non  confidit. 

S.  BERN.  Tom.  i.  p.  538. 

Hoc  autem,  quod  disci  pulo  Paulus  ait,  Pracipe  hoc 
et  doce  cum  omni  imperio,  nori  dominationem  potentiae, 
sed  auctoritatem  suadet  vitse:  cum  imperio  quippe 
docetur,  quod  prius  agatur  quam  docetur. 

S.  GREG.  Moral,  xxiii.  11. 
E*  Ss  5  e7n<rxo7TO£  otvrog  ev  7rgoo~xoja/xaT» 


* 

au-rw  TO  ev  TW  euayyeXico   ysyga/Xj«,svov,  —  Tt 
TO  ev  TCO  o^aA^co  TOU  aSeA^ou  o~oyj  T>J>/ 
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sv   TOO  IKO   o<p-ajaco    ou 
ouv  o  sTTicrxoTroj,   ayv  Tojj  Siaxovojj  ayrou,  axoucraj  p>3jx«  TJ 

TOIOUTOV  TOUTSO-TJ,     MH  AIAOTil  E4>OPMHN. 

CONST.  Apost.  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  1  7. 
"  It  is  innocence  which  enables  eloquence  to  re 
prove  with  power  ;  and  guilt  attacked  flies  before  the 
face  of  him  who  has  none.  And  therefore,  as  every 
rebuke  of  vice  comes,  or  should  come,  from  the 
preacher's  mouth,  like  a  dart  or  arrow  thrown  by 
some  mighty  hand,  which  does  execution  proportion- 
ably  to  the  force  or  impulse  it  received  from  that 
which  threw  it,  so,  our  Saviour's  matchless  virtue, 
far  from  the  least  tincture  of  any  thing  immoral,  armed 
every  one  of  his  reproofs  with  a  piercing  edge,  and 
an  irresistible  force:  so  that  truth,  in  that  respect, 
never  came  naked  out  of  his  mouth,  but  either  clothed 
with  thunder,  or  wrapped  up  in  all  the  powers  of 
persuasion,  still  his  person  animated  and  gave  vigour 
to  his  expression  :  all  his  commandments  being  but 
the  transcript  of  his  own  life,  and  his  sermons  a  liv 
ing  paraphrase  upon  his  practice. 

SOUTH.  Serm.  on  S.  Luke,  xii.  15. 

(6)  Page  325.  In  many  important  branches  of  know 
ledge,  the  student  of  to-day  is  better  informed  than  the 
profaient  of  the  last  century.  ~\  The  progress  of  human 
reason,  which  necessarily  accompanies  the  progress 
of  society,  together  with  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  that  intellectual  advancement,  have  been  most 
beautifully  and  philosophically  developed  by  Mr. 
DUGALD  STEWART.  The  science  of  theology,  we 
cannot  question,  has  also  been  progressive  ;  but  more 
slowly,  and  less  palpably  ;  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
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pected.  The  most  valuable  productions  are  always 
of  the  most  tardy  growth,  and  the  most  rare  discovery. 
But,  even  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  pious  sagacity 
of  our  great  Christian  philosopher,  the  excellent 
ROBERT  BOYLE,  prognosticated  an  advancement  in 
theology,  which  we  of  the  present  age  must  still  con 
template  at  a  humble  distance ;  but  which  may  well 
animate  the  hopes,  and  enliven  the  exertions,  of  those 
who  dedicate  their  best  powers  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  passages  to  which  I  allude,  however 
apparently  dissimilar  in  the  subject-matter,  and  how 
ever  superficially  unlike  in  phraseology  and  manner, 
have,  at  bottom,  a  great  and  radical  agreement.  With 
out  further  preface,  therefore,  I  shall  produce  them 
together,  as  jointly  constituting  a  most  comfortable 
argument,  that  no  Christian  student  ought  to  faint  in 
his  hopes,  or  to  flag  in  his  labours. 

"In  consequence  of  the  gradual  improvements 
which  take  place  in  language  as  an  instrument  of 
thought,  the  classifications  both  of  things  and  facts, 
with  which  the  infant  faculties  of  each  succeeding 
race  are  conversant,  are  more  just  and  more  compre 
hensive  than  those  of  their  predecessors :  the  disco 
veries  which,  in  one  age,  were  confined  to  the  studious 
and  enlightened  few,  becoming,  in  the  next,  the  esta 
blished  creed  of  the  learned ;  and,  in  the  third,  form 
ing  part  of  the  elementary  principles  of  education. 
Indeed,  among  those  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
early  instruction,  some  of  the  most  remote  and  won 
derful  conclusions  of  the  human  intellect,  are,  even  in 
infancy,  as  completely  familiarized  to  the  mind  as  the 
most  obvious  phenomena  which  the  material  world 
exhibits  to  their  senses." 
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"  If  these  remarks  be  just,  they  open  an  unbounded 
prospect  of  intellectual  improvement  to  future  ages  ; 
as  they  point  out  a  provision  made  by  nature  to  faci 
litate  and  abridge,  more  and  more,  the  process  of 
study,  in  proportion  as  the  truths  to  be  acquired  in 
crease  in  number.  Nor  is  this  prospect  derived  from 
theory  alone.  It  is  encouraged  by  the  past  history  of 
all  sciences  ;  in  a  more  particular  manner,  by  that  of 
mathematics  and  physics ;  in  which  the  state  of  dis 
covery,  and  the  prevailing  methods  of  instruction, 
may,  at  all  times,  be  easily  compared  together." 

"  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind" 
Chap.  iv.  Sect.  6. 

The  reader  is  now  entreated  to  carry  along  with 
him  the  spirit  of  the  principles  just  developed,  while 
he  considers  the  following  most  important  extracts 
from  ROBERT  BOYLE  ;  and  then  soberly  to  ask  him- 
selfj  what  limits  can  be  placed  to  the  possible  pro 
gress  of  those  future  theologians  who  shall  engage  in 
sacred  studies,  with  humble,  yet  with  philosophic 
minds  ;  with  enlarged,  yet  with  discriminative  views ; 
with  all  the  preparations  of  knowledge,  and  with  all 
the  more  precious  accompaniments,  of  integrity,  of 
piety,  and  of  pure  affection. 

"  You  will  not  do  right,  either  to  theology,  or  the 
greatest  repository  of  all  its  truths,  the  Bible,  if  you 
imagine,  that  there  are  no  considerable  additions,  to 
be  made  to  the  theological  discoveries  we  have  already; 
nor  no  clearer  expositions  of  many  texts  of  Scripture ; 
or  better  reflections  on  that  matchless  book,  than  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  generality  of  commentators,  or 
of  preachers,  without  excepting  the  ancient  Fathers 
themselves." 
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"  I  meet  with  much  fewer  than  I  could  wish,  who 
make  it  their  business  to  search  the  Scriptures  for 
those  things,  —  such  as  unheeded  prophecies,  over 
looked  mysteries,  and  strange  harmonies,  —  which, 
being  clearly  and  judiciously  proposed,  may  make 
that  book  appear  worthy  of  the  high  extraction  it 
challenges,  and,  consequently,  of  the  veneration  of 
considering  men  ;  —  and  who  are  solicitous  to  discern 
and  make  out,  in  the  way  of  governing  and  of  saving 
men,  revealed  by  God,  so  excellent  an  economy,  and 
such  deep  contrivances,  and  wise  dispensations,  as 
may  bring  credit  to  religion ;  not  so  much  as  it  is 
Roman,  or  Protestant,  or  Socinian,  but,  as  it  is  Chris 
tian.  But  these  good  affections  for  the  repute  of  reli 
gion  in  general  are  to  be  assisted  by  a  deep  judgment. 
For  men,  that  want  either  that  or  a  good  stock  of 
critical  learning,  may  easily  oversee  the  best  observ 
ations,  which  usually  are  not  obvious ;  or  propose  as 
mysteries,  things  that  are  either  not  grounded  or  not 
weighty  enough ;  and  so,  notwithstanding  their  good 
meaning,  may  bring  a  disparagement  upon  what  they 
desire  to  recommend." 

"  And,  indeed,  when  I  consider,  how  much  more 
to  the  advantage  of  those  sacred  writings,  and  of 
Christian  theology  in  general,  divers  texts  have  been 
explained  and  discoursed  of  by  the  excellent  Grotius, 
by  Episcopius,  Masius,  Mr.  Mede,  and  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  and  some  other  late  great  wits,  in  their  several 
kinds,  than  the  same  places  have  been  handled  by 
vulgar  expositors,  and  by  other  divines  :  and,  when  I 
remember,  too,  that  none  of  these  newly  named 
worthies  was,  at  once,  a  great  philosopher,  and  a 
great  critic,  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  when  it  shall 
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please  God  to  stir  up  persons  of  a  philosophic  genius, 
well  furnished  with  critical  learning,  and  the  principles 
of  true  philosophy,  and  shall  give  them  a  hearty  con 
cern  for  the  advancement  of  his  truth ;  these  men, 
by  exercising,  upon  theological  matters,  that  inquisi- 
tiveness  and  sagacity  which  has  made,  in  our  age, 
such  a  happy  progress  in  philosophical  ones,  will  make 
explications  and  discoveries,  that  will  justify  more 
than  I  have  said  in  praise  of  the  study  of  our  religion, 
and  the  divine  books  that  contain  the  articles  of  it. 
For  these  want  not  excellencies,  but  only  skilful 
unvailers." 

"  I  despair  not,  but  that  a  farther  use  may  be 
made*  of  the  Scripture,  than  either  our  divines  or 
philosophers  seem  to  have  thought  on.  The  encyclo 
pedias,  and  pansophias,  that  even  men  of  an  elevated 
genius  have  aimed  at,  are  not  diffused  enough  to  com 
prehend  all,  that  the  reason  of  a  man,  improved  by 
philosophy,  and  elevated  by  the  revelations  already 
extant  in  the  Scripture,  may  (by  the  help  of  free  ratio 
cination,  and  the  hints  contained  in  those  pregnant 
writings,  —  with  those  assistances  of  God's  Spirit, 
which  he  is  still  ready  to  vouchsafe,  to  those  that 
duly  seek  them,)  attain  unto  in  this  life.  Neither  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  nor  that  of  the 
powers  and  effects  of  matter  and  motion,  seems  to  be 
more  than  an  epicycle,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  great 
and  universal  system  of  God's  contrivances  ;  and 
makes  but  a  part  of  the  more  general  theory  of 
things,  knowable  by  the  light  of  nature,  improved  by 
the  information  of  the  Scriptures.  So  that  both  these 
doctrines,  though  very  general,  in  respect  of  the 
subordinate  parts  of  theology  and  philosophy,  seem 
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to  be  but  members  of  the  universal  hypothesis,  whose 
objects,  I  conceive  to  be,  the  nature,  counsels,  and 
works  of  God,  as  far  as  they  are  discoverable  by,  for 
I  say  not  to  us  in  this  life." 

BOYLE'S  Excellency  of  Theology.     Works,  Vol.  iv. 
16 — 19.     London,  MDCCLXXII. 

(7)  Page  327-     It  is  not  for  any  controversial  pur 
pose,  that  we  are  chiefly,  or  primarily,  to  engage  in 
sacred  study,  j     When  heresies  arise,  however,  contro 
versy  must  needs  ensue.     And  from  Irenceus  and  Au 
gustine,  to  Hooker  and  to  Horsley,  those  divines  have 
deserved  well  of  the  Church,  and  of  religion,  who  have 
detected  and  chastised  the  arts  of  pernicious  sophistry, 
whether  in  matters  of  Christian  faith,  or  ecclesiastical 
discipline.     But  in  controversy,  beyond  all  other  pur 
suits,  it  is  indispensable  that  DISCRIMINATIVE  CHARITY 
be  the  main-spring  of  all  our  movements.     "  The 
man  that  is  wise,"    says  the  incomparable  JEREMY 
TAYLOR,  "  he,  that  is  conducted  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
knows  better  in  what  Christ's  kingdom  does  consist, 
than  to  throw  away  his  time,  and  interest,  and  peace, 
and  safety ;  —  for  what  ?     For  religion  ?     No.     For 
the  body  of  religion  ?     Not  so  much.     For  the  gar 
ment  of  the  body  of  religion  ?    No  ;  not  for  so  much. 
But,  for  the  fringes,  of  the  garment,  of  the  body,  of 
religion."          Sermon,  before  the  University  of  Dublin. 

(8)  Page  329.      Moral  rectitude   is  the  parent  of 
spiritual   wisdom.']       "  Christianity,"    says  JEREMY 
TAYLOR,  "  is  the  easiest,  and  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  world.    It  is  like  a  secret  in  arithmetick ;  infinitely 
hard,  till  it  be  found  out,  by  a  right  operation  ;  and 
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then,  it  is  so  plain,  we  wonder  we  did  not  understand 
it  earlier."     Sermon,  before  the  University  of  Dublin. 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  sanctity  of  soul  and  body," 
says  Dr.  Henry  More,  "  that  is  of  more  efficacy  for 
the  receiving  or  retaining  of  Divine  truth,  than  the 
greatest  pretences  to  discursive  demonstration." 

Divine  Dialogues,  i.  §  4. 

"  The  knowlege  of  the  great  and  profound  truths 
of  religion  is  a  knowledge  that  men  are  not  so  much 
to  study,  as  to  live  themselves  into.     A  knowledge, 
that  passes  into  the  head,  through  the  heart.     I  have 
heard  of  some,  that,  in  their  latter  years,  through  the 
feebleness  of  their  limbs,   have  been  forced  to  study 
upon  their  knees.     And  I  think  it  might  well  become 
the  youngest  and  the  strongest  to  do  so  too.     Let 
them  daily  and  incessantly  pray  to  God  for  his  grace ; 
and,  if  God  gives  grace,    they  may  be    sure,    that 
knowledge  will  not  stay  long  behind.      Since  it  is  the 
same  principle  that  purifies  the  heart,  and  clarifies  the 
understanding.     Let  all  their  enquiries  into  the  deep 
and  mysterious  points  of  theology  be  begun  and  car 
ried  on,  with  fervent  petitions  to  God,  that  he  would 
dispose  their  minds,  to  direct  all  their  skill  and  know 
ledge  to  the  promotion  of  a  good  life,   both  in  them 
selves  and  others ;  that  he  would  use  all  their  noblest 
exertions,  and  most  refined  notions,  only  as  instru 
ments,  to  move  and  set  at  work  the  great  principles  of 
action,  THE  WILL  AND  THE  AFFECTIONS;  that  he  would 
convince  them  of  the  infinite  vanity  and  uselessness  of 
all  that  learning,  which  makes  not  the  possessor  of  it 
a  better  man." 

"  The  truths  of  .Christ  crucified  are  the  Christian's 
philosophy ;  and  a  good  life  is  the  Christian's  logic ; 
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that  great,  instrumental,  introductive  art,  which  must 
guide  the  mind  into  the  former.  And,  where  a  long 
course  of  piety,  and  close  communion  with  God,  has 
purged  the  heart,  and  rectified  the  will,  and  made  all 
things  ready  for  the  reception  of  God's  Spirit,  know 
ledge  will  break  in  upon  such  a  soul,  like  the  sun 
shining  in  his  full  might,  with  such  a  victorious  light, 
that  nothing  shall  be  able  to  resist  it." 

DR.  SOUTH.     Sermon  on  St.  John,  vii.  17.     Works, 
i.  p.  82. 

(9)  Page  329.  A  right  division  of  the  word  of 
truth,~\  OgSoTOfAOWTotTov  Aoyov  rrjg1  «A>jdeja£.  I  agree 
with  those  expositors  who  derive  this  metaphor 
"  from  the  distribution  made  by  a  steward,  (or  rather, 
perhaps,  by  a  carver,)  in  delivering  out,  to  each  person 
under  his  care,  such  things  as  his  office,  and  their  ne 
cessities,  required." 

A  few  authorities  are  annexed,  for  the  advantage 
of  my  younger  clerical  readers. 

"  OgfloTOfteiv.  Spectare  diligenter,  quid  ferat  audi- 
torum  captus." 

FULLER  ;  quoting  BEZA.     Misc.  Sacr.  iii.  1 6. 

"  O^oTojxeiv  TOV  Aoyav  -njs  aAvjSeiaf.  Prudenter  dis- 
tribuere  docendo;  et  usibus  auditorum  diversis  ac- 
commodare." 

GLASSIUS;  Philologia  Sacra.     Col.  1837. 

"  Ego  vocem  o^orojtceiv,  in  propria  et  nativa  signifi- 
catione  intelligo,  ut  notet,  recte  secare,  dividere,  dis- 
tribuere,  verbum  veritatis  ;  hoc  est,  cuique  tradere  id, 
quod  ipsis  convenit;  rudibus  informationem,  malis 
correctionem,  adflictis  consolationem." 

SCHOETTGENIUS.     HorcE  Hebraicoe,  p.  888. 
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The  importance  of  this  right  division  is  admirably 
enforced,  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  instructive 
treatise  on  the  pastoral  care. 

Non  una  eademque  cunctis  exhortatio  congruit ; 
quia  non  cunctos  par  morum  qualitas  astringit.  Saepe, 
namque,  aliis  officiunt,  qua?  aliis  prosunt.  Quia  et 
plerumque  herbae,  qua?  ha?c  animalia  nutriunt,  alia 
occidunt :  et  medicamentum,  quod  hunc  morbum  im- 
minuit,  alteri  vires  jungit :  et  panis,  quia  vitam  fortium 
roborat,  parvulorum  necat.  Pro  qualitate,  igitur, 
audientium,  formari  debet  sermo  doctorum  ;  ut,  et  sua 
singulis  congruat ;  et,  tamen,  a  communis  cedificationis 
arte,  nunquam  recedat.  Quid  enim  sunt  internae  mentes 
auditorum,  nisi,  ut  ita  dixerim,  quaedam  in  cithara 
tensiones  stratae  chordarum  ?  Quas  tangendi  artifex, 
ut  non  sibimet  ipsi  dissimile  canticum  faciat,  dissimi- 
liter  pulsat.  Et  idcirco,  chordas  consonam  modula- 
tionem  reddunt :  quia  uno  quidem  plectro,  sed  non 
uno  impulsu,  feriuntur.  Unde  et  doctor  quisque,  ut  in 
una  cunctos  virtute  caritatis  aedificet,  ex  una  doctrina, 
non  una  eademque  exhortatione,  tangere  corda  audi 
entium  debet. 

ST.  GREGOR.  Eegul.  Past.  Pars  iii.  Prolog.  Ed. 
Bened.  Tom.  ii.  p.  32. 


The  matter  of  the  following  APPENDIX  has  grown 
unexpectedly  under  the  Author's  hands.  He  trusts, 
however,  that  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject, 
will,  in  some  measure,  atone  for  the  length  of  the 
discussion.  It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  with  equal 
gratitude  and  pleasure,  that,  both  for  authorities  and 
arguments,  he  is  largely  indebted  to  the  same  excel 
lent  person,  whose  assistance,  in  one  of  the  notes,  has 
already  been  acknowledged. 
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Si  me  conjectura  non  fallit,  totius  reformationis  pars 
integerima  est  in  Anglia :  ubi,  cum  studio  veritatis, 
viget  studium  antiquitatis. 

CASAUBON.  Epist.  709.  ad  Salmasium. 

Quisquis,  quantusquisque  alioqui  sit,  veteris  eccelsiae 
Catholicae  auctoritatem  contempserit,  eaten  us  nul- 
lam  ipse  apud  nos  fidem  aut  auctoritatem  merebitur. 

BULL.  Fid.  Nic.  def. 
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AT  the  present  day,  it  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
considered,  that  the  Church  of  England  occupies  a 
very  peculiar  station  in  the  Christian  world :  consti 
tuting,  as  it  were,  a  species  in  herself. 

Her  specific  temperament,  indeed,  has,  during  the 
last  century,  been  most  inadequately  recognised  at 
home.  But  it  has  not  failed  to  attract  the  notice  of 
foreign  observers.  The  sagacious  Mosheim,  for  ex 
ample,  and  he  is  not  singular  in  his  statement,  de 
scribes  the  English  Church  as  "  that  correction  of 
the  old  religion,  which  separates  the  Britons  equally 
from  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  from  the  other  com 
munities  who  have  renounced  the  domination  of  the 
Pope."  * 

We  can  feel  no  difficulty,  either  in  adopting,  or  in 
justifying,  this  acute  and  compendious  definition. 
The  Church  of  Rome  fetters  the  judgment,  by  im 
plicit  submission  to  authority.  Foreign  branches  of 
the  Reformation  give  unbounded  licence  to  the  fancy, 
by  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  private  interpretation. 
But  our  national  Church  inculcates  a  liberal,  dis 
criminative,  yet  undeviating  reverence  for  pious 
antiquity :  a  reverence,  alike  sanctioned  by  reason,  in- 

*  "  Ilia  religionis  veteris  correctio,  quae  Britannos  aeque  a  pontificiis, 
atque  a  reliquis^familiis,  quae  pontificis  dominationi  renuntiarunt,  se- 
jungit."  MOSHIIM.  Instit.  Hist.  EccL  Saec.  XVI.  Sect.  III.  Pars  II. 
Cap.  ii.  §  17.  Pag.  676.  Edit.  Helmstad.  1764.  The  reader  who 
consults  Maclaine's  translation,  will  at  once  perceive,  why  the  original 
has  been  cited. 
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spired  by  feeling,  and  recommended  by  authority. 
This  principle  is,  in  truth,  our  special  characteristic : 
a  principle,  which  has  ever  enabled  our  Church  to 
combine  discursiveness  with  consistency ;  freedom  of 
enquiry  with  orthodoxy  of  belief;  and  vigorous  good 
sense  with  primitive  and  elevated  piety. 

This  happy  temperament  is  guarded  by  the  most 
safe  and  sober  limitations.  The  Church  of  England, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  as  her  grand  foundation, 
derives  all  obligatory  matter  of  faith,  that  is,  to  use 
her  own  expression,  all  "  that  is  to  be  believed  for 
necessity  of  salvation,"  from  the  Scripture  alone :  and 
herein  she  differs  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  But 
she  systematically  resorts  to  the  concurrent  sense  of 
the  Church  Catholic,  both  for  assistance  in  the  inter 
pretation  of  the  sacred  text,  and  for  guidance  in  those 
matters  of  religion,  which  the  text  has  left  at  large  : 
and  herein  she  differs  from  every  other  reformed 
communion. 

The  unrivalled  authority  ascribed  by  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  written  word,  is  a  fact  of  such 
notoriety,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  express 
evidence.  Her  subordinate  reverence  for  pious  anti 
quity  may  be  less  obvious  to  the  superficial  observer : 
but  it  admits  of  no  less  irrefragable  proof. 

The  liturgy  of  our  Church  is  a  permanent  and  sub 
stantial  witness.  Regard  for  ancient  faith  and  piety 
is  manifest  in  every  page,  and  almost  every  paragraph, 
of  that  incomparable  work ;  derived,  as  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  actual  forms,  and  accordant,  as  it 
is,  in  all  parts,  with  the  spirit  and  feeling,  of  Christian 
antiquity.  Nor  was  this  derivation  and  accordance 
the  mere  growth  of  circumstances:  it  was  the  deliber- 
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ate  result  of  free  choice,  and  discriminative  wisdom. 
In  the  preface  to  the  Common  Prayer,  "  concerning 
the  service  of  the  Church,"  we  are  directed  "  to 
search  out  by  the  ancient  Fathers,  for  the  original 
and  ground  of  divine  service."  And,  in  the  same 
preface,  "  the  godly  and  decent  order  of  the  ancient 
Fathers"  is  referred  to,  as  the  standard  of  our  wor 
ship.  But  the  standard  of  our  worship  is,  in  truth, 
the  standard  of  our  faith.  For,  we  may  boldly  chal 
lenge  our  adversaries,  to  produce  any  one  article  of 
our  faith  which  is  not  contained  in  the  formularies 
of  our  worship ;  or  any  one  sentence  in  the  formu 
laries  of  our  worship,  which  is  not,  in  letter,  or 
in  spirit,  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Church. 

The  same  principle  stands  recorded,  in  that  me 
morable  act  of  the  first  of  Elizabeth,  which  declares 
the  sovereign  to  be  the  sole  earthly  head  of  the 
national  church.  In  this  capacity,  the  King  or  Queen 
for  the  time  being  is  empowered  to  appoint  com 
missioners  for  restraining  heretical  pravity:  which 
commissioners,  in  their  judgment  of  heresies,  were 
enjoined  to  adhere,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  authority 
of  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  secondly,  to  the  decisions 
of  the  first  four  general  councils ;  and,  thirdly,  to  the 
decision  of  any  other  general  council,  founded  on  the 
express  and  plain  words  of  Holy  Scripture.* 

*  It  is  a  gratifying  coincidence,  that,  in  paramount  reverence  for  the 
first  four  general  councils,  the  father  of  our  liturgy  fully  accords  with 
the  authors  of  our  Reformation.  "  Sicut  sancti  evangelii  quatuor  libros, 
sic  quatuor  concilia,  suscipere  et  venerari,me  fateor :  tota  devotione  com- 
plector,  integerrima  approbatione  custodio :  quia  in  his,  velut  in  quad- 
rato  lapide,  sanctae  fidei  structura  consurgit,  et  cujuslibet  vitae  atque 
A  A  4 
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In  this  act,  one  particular  deserves,  and  demands, 
very  special  attention ;  namely,  the  unqualified  de 
ference  paid  to  the  first  four  general  councils.  The 
latest  of  these  councils  sat  and  deliberated,  in  the  year 
451.  A  point  of  time,  therefore,  is  fixed,  previously 
to  which,  the  Church  of  England  unreservedly  recog 
nises  the  guidance  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the 
interpretation  of  Christian  verities.  If  it  be  ob 
jected,  that  this  enactment  has  become  obsolete  by 
the  suppression  of  the  high  commission  court,  it  may 
fairly  be  replied,  that  the  Church  of  England,  in 
ceasing  publicly  to  denounce  heresies,  has  not  revoked 
her  condemnation  of  them ;  but  has  merely  confined 
herself  to  pure  ecclesiastical  censures :  for  the  justifi 
cation  of  which  censures,  she,  of  course,  refers  herself 
to  the  same  rules,  on  which  severer  measures  had  been 
founded. 

A  further  evidence  is  afforded,  in  the  canon  passed 
by  the  convocation  of  1571,  respecting  the  rule  of 
doctrine  to  be  observed  by  public  preachers.  The 
words  I  do  not  here  transcribe ;  they  will  be  found  in 
a  subsequent  quotation  from  BISHOP  BULL.  The 
import  is,  that  not  the  text  of  Scripture  alone,  but 
also  the  doctrine  deduced  therefrom  by  the  Catholic 
Fathers,  and  ancient  bishops,  shall  not  be  departed 
from,  in  any  discourse  delivered  to  the  people  for 
their  guidance  in  religious  belief  and  practice. 

Thus  far,  we  are  supported  by  public,  authoritative 
documents.  Nor  shall  we  be  at  any  loss  for  individual 

actionis  existat,  quisquis  eorum  soliditatem  non  tenet,  etiam  si  lapis 
esse  cernitur,  tamen  extra  aedificium  jacet." 

ST.  GREGOR.  MAG.  Epist.  Lib.  I.  Ep.  25.  p.  515.    Vol.ii.  Ed.  Ben. 
Vide  etiam  pagg.  632.  718. 
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attestations  of  the  most  unimpeachable  character. 
Meantime,  it  may  be  serviceable  to  illustrate  more 
fully  the  difference  between  the  English  Church  and 
the  great  Protestant  body  ;  and  also  to  exhibit  more 
clearly,  the  agreement  between  the  English  Church, 
and  the  Catholic  apostolical  Church  of  ancient  times; 
an  agreement,  as  we  hope  to  prove,  more  exact,  and 
more  undeviating,  than  can  be  established  by  that 
Church,  above  all  others,  most  apt  to  pique  herself 
on  submission  to  the  voice  of  Christian  antiquity. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  it 
has  been  the  common  principle  of  all  continental 
Protestants,  that  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  to 
be  exclusively  derived  from  Scripture  itself.  In  the 
memorable  PROTEST  delivered  to  the  diet  of  Spires 
in  the  year  1529,  the  princes  and  free  states  who 
subscribed  that  instrument,  thus  express  themselves: — 
"  Jam  illud  quod  dicant,  evangelium  esse  docendum 
juxta  receptas  ab  ecclesia,  et  probatas  interpretationes, 
recte  quidem  habere :  sed  in  eo  litem  esse,  quse  sit 
ecclesia  vera :  cum  autem  nulla  sit  doctrina  certior 
quam  verbi  divini ;  cumque,  prseter  illud,  nihil  doceri 
debeat ;  et  qua?  videntur  obscuriora  Scripturaa  loca, 
non  possint  rectius,  quam  aliis  ejusdem  Scripture 
locis  illustrioribus,  explicari;  idcirco  se  permansuros 
in  eo  vestigio,  et  daturos  operam  ut  Veteris  atque  Novi 
Testamenti  Scripta  pure  ac  perspicue  doceantur: 
hanc  enim  unicam  esse  rationem  plane  certam  et  in- 
dubitatam ;  hominum  vero  traditiones  nullo  niti  firmo 
fundamento."  SLEIDAN.  Comment.  Lib.  VI.  1529. 

"  Admitting  the  justice  of  their  assertion,  that  the 
Gospel  is  to  be  taught  according  to  the  interpreta 
tions  received  and  approved  by  the  Church,  still  the 
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point  at  issue  is,  WJiat  is  the  true  Church  ?  Since, 
therefore,  there  is  no  doctrine  more  certain  than 
that  of  the  Divine  word ;  since,  moreover,  nothing 
beside  that  doctrine  should  be  taught ;  and  since 
those  passages  of  Scripture  which  seem  obscure  can 
not  be  more  properly  explained,  than  by  other  and 
clearer  passages  of  the  same  Scripture;  for  these 
reasons,  the  Protestants  declare,  that  they  will  sted- 
fastly  continue  in  this  path,  and  will  so  bestow  their 
labour,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ment  may  be  purely  and  perspicuously  taught :  for 
they  are  assured,  that  this  is  the  single  method,  by 
which  certainty,  and  freedom  from  doubt,  are  clearly 
attainable ;  and  that  the  traditions  of  men  rest  upon 
no  solid  foundation." 

This  passage  needs  no  commentary.  A  rule  of 
conduct  could  not  be  more  explicitly  laid  down ;  and, 
though  individuals  have  frequently  manifested  a  con 
scious  want  of  some  more  definite  guidance,  the  great 
body  of  Protestants  has  maintained,  without  restric 
tion  or  qualification,  the  liberty  thus  originally  as 
serted. 

The  different  course  pursued  by  the  English  Church 
is  apparent  at  first  view  ;  and  the  contrast  will  gain 
strength  the  more  closely  it  is  examined.  The 
Church  of  England,  for  example,  does  not  affect  to 
doubt  where  the  true  Church  is  to  be  found.  With 
out  pronouncing  censures  on  those  instances  of  eccle 
siastical  irregularity,  which  God  has  seen  good  to 
permit,  and  which  he  may  therefore  be  graciously 
pleased  to  excuse,  the  English  Church  expresses  her 
idea  of  that  "  one  body"  of  which  the  Christian 
Church  regularly  consists,  by  her  own  uncompro- 
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raising  adherence  to  derivative  Episcopacy,  and  by 
her  rejection  of  all  clerical  orders,  which  have  not 
emanated  from  that  source.  *  Assured,  therefore,  of 
the  quarter  in  which  the  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour's 
promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  &c."  is  to  be 
looked  for,  she  directs  her  children,  and  still  more 
her  ministers,  instead  of  relying  on  their  own  inter 
pretation  of  the  sacred  word,  to  consult  the  concur 
rent  lights  of  antiquity.  '"Let  preachers,"  she  says, 
"  teach  nothing  to  be  religiously  held  and  believed 
by  the  people,  except  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
doctrine  of  both  Testaments;  and  which  has  been 
deduced  from  that  very  doctrine  by  the  Catholic 
Fathers  and  ancient  bishops." 

Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  THE  CHURCH,  in  the 
strictly  Catholic  and  hierarchical  sense  of  the  term,  is, 
on  the  one  side,  recognised  and  revered ;  while,  on 
the  other  side,  not  only  her  guidance  is  rejected,  but 
her  existence  is  disputed. 

All  consistent  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
must  admit,  and  maintain,  that,  previous  to  the  Re 
formation,  too  much  had  been  ascribed  to  the  Church. 
But  foreign  Protestants  were  not  satisfied  with  simple 
reformation.  It  was  their  wish,  to  divest  the  Church 
of  all  authority ;  it  was  their  purpose,  to  reduce  her 
to  an  absolute  non-entity.  In  England  alone,  this 
procedure  was  felt  to  be  an  extreme,  alike  pernicious 
and  unreasonable.  In  England  alone,  that  enlight 
ened  reverence,  which  utility  recommended,  and 
which  reason  enjoined,  was  cordially  cherished  and 
maintained ;  whilst  all  rivalship  of  church  authority 

*  See  preface  to  the  Ordination  Service. 
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with  Holy  Scripture,  and  all  restraint  upon  fair  en 
quiry,  and  true  mental  liberty,  were  determinately 
rejected,  and  triumphantly  opposed. 

By  this  temperate  procedure,  the  English  Church 
secured  to  religious  knowledge,  the  same  assistance 
from  antecedent  investigation,  which,  in  all  other 
departments  of  science,  is  deemed  indispensable  to 
advancement.  The  continental  Protestants,  on  the 
contrary,  by  sending  the  candidate  for  Christian 
instruction  to  the  Bible  alone,  obliges  every  man  to 
begin  anew  for  himself;  and  to  describe  merely  the 
same  round,  which  thousands  had  trodden  before 
him.  This  is  no  exaggerated  statement.  For,  sup 
posing  it  once  established,  that  Holy  Scripture  is  to 
be  interpreted  exclusively  from  itself,  what,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  is  to  follow,  but  that  the  enquirer 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  begin  and  end,  where 
the  enquirer  of  the  first  century  began  and  ended  ? 
And  thus,  were  the  world  to  remain  for  ten  thousand 
years,  the  same  course  must  lead,  without  deviation, 
to  the  same  result :  the  last  enquirer  could  hope  for 
no  deeper  knowledge  than  the  first,  except  so  far  as 
the  greater  mental  strength  or  capacity  of  individuals 
might  make  an  accidental  difference;  and  whilst 
every  other  branch  of  knowledge  is  most  happily 
progressive,  that  knowledge,  above  all  others  the 
most  transcend ently  important,  must  be  doomed  to  a 
cheerless,  hopeless,  unaspiring  state  of  permanent 
infancy. 

But  the  principle  of  explaining  those  parts  of  Holy 
Scripture,  which  appear  more  obscure,  by  those  which 
are  manifest  and  clear,  involves  a  still  more  serious 
inconvenience.  It  is  obvious,  that,  in  the  sacred 
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word,  different  degrees  of  clearness  and  obscurity 
can  have  arisen  only  from  the  various  nature  of  the 
subject-matter.  In  promulgating  a  design  so  vast, 
comprehensive,  and  profound,  as  the  design  of  Chris 
tianity,  what  Saint  Paul  terms  THE  DEEP  THINGS  OF 
GOD,  must  frequently  come  into  view.  In  every 
enunciation  of  these  great  mysteries,  an  awful  obscu 
rity  must  unquestionably  overhang  the  subject ;  still, 
however,  all  the  instances  are  not  equally  inaccessible : 
some  may  reward  research,  though  others  may  baffle 
investigation.  But,  if  passages  of  obvious  plainness 
are  to  limit  the  import  of  profounder  passages,  it  is 
manifest  that  all  profounder  passages  must  be,  at 
least  comparatively,  and,  in  many  cases,  totally  ne 
glected.  On  the  assumption,  that  the  profounder  and 
the  plainer  language  refer  to  the  same  subject,  and 
express  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  idea,  it  would 
be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  defend  the  wisdom,  and  some 
times  even  the  humanity  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  who 
indited  the  Scriptures ;  for  why  employ  dark  and 
doubtful  sayings,  where  obvious  and  familiar  sayings 
would  have  answered  every  reasonable  purpose  ?  But 
the  fact  is  far  otherwise.  Simple  truths  are  simply 
expressed ;  majestic  truths  are  clothed  in  appropriate 
majesty  of  language;  and  mysterious  truths  are  in 
vested  with  that  sacred  veil,  which  they  alone  may 
venture  to  penetrate,  who  are  at  once  illuminated  by 
Christian  grace,  animated  by  Christian  love,  and  re 
gulated  by  Christian  humility.  Such  spirits  are  in 
vited,  and  expected,  to  search  out  the  wonders  of 
God's  word,  no  less  than  the  works  of  his  creation. 
But  what  an  obstacle  will  be  opposed  to  their  re 
searches,  what  a  bar  to  their  spiritual  improvement, 
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if  the  highest  truths  are  to  be  measured  by  the  lowest 
standard;  if  the  depths  are  to  be  sounded,  with  a 
plummet  which  can  scarcely  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
shallows  ?  Surely,  if  that  wisdom  which  Saint  Paul 
spake  among  the  perfect,  lurk  any  where  undisco 
vered  in  the  sacred  volume,  it  must  for  ever  continue 
unknown,  if  the  enquirer  be  solemnly  enjoined  to  in 
terpret  every  passage,  by  reducing  its  level  to  the  first 
and  simplest  elements:  and  the  prophetic  parts  of 
Scripture  especially,  and  above  all,  that  last  and  sub- 
limest  portion  of  the  sacred  canon,  which  discloses 
heaven  and  futurity  most  amply  to  our  view,  however, 
from  the  history  of  ages,  and  from  what  Lord  Bacon 
calls  germinant  accomplishment,  susceptible  of  eluci 
dation,  must  be  consigned  to  everlasting  neglect  and 
obscurity,  if  all  curiosity  is  to  be  checked,  all  interest 
suspended,  all  stimulus  withdrawn,  by  that  chilling 
dictate  of  continental  criticism,  which,  happily  for 
the  world,  was  unknown  to  those  vast  and  compre 
hensive  spirits,  who,  in  all  ages,  have  most  advanced 
the  cause  of  sacred  truth,  by  most  successfully  eluci 
dating  the  genius  of  the  sacred  oracles. 

But  a  still  more  serious  consequence  may  be  dread- 
ed.  The  clearer  passages  of  Scripture,  will  in  gene 
ral,  be  those  which  recognise  principles  deducible 
from  nature  and  providence,  without  the  aid  of  reve 
lation  ;  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  the  obscurer  pas 
sages  will,  commonly,  be  those  in  which  pure  matter 
of  revelation  is  promulgated.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
adopted  as  the  leading  principle  of  interpretation, 
that  the  sense  of  this  latter  class  of  passages  should 
be  settled  or  limited,  by  the  sense  of  the  former  class, 
it  may  be  reckoned  upon,  that,  through  the  continual 
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application  of  this  rule,  the  appropriate  and  peculiar 
truths  of  Revelation  will  gradually  be  absorbed  in 
mere  natural  verities.  This  result  appears  inevitable. 
For,  so  long  as  there  are  any  plainer  passages  to  be 
resorted  to,  these,  according  to  the  rule,  must  be  the 
standard  for  explaining  any  that  are  less  plain  :  con 
sequently,  those  passages,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
plainer,  must  eventually  be  regarded  as  the  virtual 
compendium  of  all :  that  is,  in  other  words,  the  lowest 
level  which  can  be  found,  is,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
be  made  the  level  of  the  whole. 

Such  were  the  consequences,  which  might  natu 
rally  have  been  apprehended,  from  the  adoption  of  this 
levelling  principle.  The  question  may  now  be  asked, 
Have  not  these  consequences  been  actually  realised  ? 
Is  it  not  but  too  certain,  that  a  diminishing  scale  of 
interpretation  detracts  from  the  fulness  of  Christian 
belief;  and  that  where  the  less  appropriate  and  pecu 
liar  parts  of  Revelation  are  made  the  limits  of  all  the 
rest,  the  system  commonly  terminates  in  Socinianism; 
perhaps  in  something,  if  possible,  more  removed 
from  the  semblance  of  Christianity  ?  Is  it  not  a  strik 
ing  fact,  that  every  reformed  church  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  except  our  own,  has  been  more  or 
.less  rapidly  verging  towards  Socinianism  ?  And  may 
it  not  be  added,  that  the  line  of  movement  has  been 
critically  that  of  resorting  determinately  to  the  plain 
est  passages,  as  the  only  certain  key  to  the  mean 
ing  of  the  whole  ?  The  Church  of  England  alone 
appears  to  have  escaped  this  warping  influence ;  and 
her  exemption  is  clearly  attributable  to  her  combining 
that  study  of  the  sacred  word  which  she  recommends 
to  all  her  capaole  members,  with  a  reverent  attention 
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to  Catholic  consent ;  such  an  attention,  as  aids  the 
true  sons  of  our  Church,  in  understanding  what  is 
within  their  comprehension,  and  disposes  them  to 
submit,  where  the  subject  clearly  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  mental  faculties.  Such  has  ever  been 
the  temperament  of  our  established  Church  :  and  the 
result  has  been,  a  combination  of  mental  freedom, 
and  mental  discipline ;  of  adherence  to  all  that  has 
received  the  concurrent  stamp  of  times  that  are  past ; 
and  of  openness  to  all  those  intellectual  improve 
ments,  with  which  the  goodness  of  Providence  may 
yet  be  pleased  to  bless  posterity. 

In  adopting  this  temperament,  the  Church  of 
England  above  all  other  communions,  not  excepting 
that  of  Rome,  has  adopted  the  precise  rule  of  Chris 
tian  antiquity ;  a  rule  peculiarly  developed  in  that 
period,  when  knowledge  and  purity  were  most  per 
fectly  united ;  when  successive  conflicts  with  error  had 
matured  sagacity ;  and  when  mental  vigour  was  not 
yet  obscured,  by  the  setting  in  of  a  night  of  centuries. 
To  the  period  here  designated,  we  are  indebted  for 
a  writer,  who,  above  all  other  writers,  has  settled  the 
rule  of  catholic  interpretation.  VINCENTIUS  LIRI- 
NENSIS,  a  resident  in  the  isle  of  Lerins,  a  presbyter 
of  the  Christian  church,  flourished  in  the  fifth  cen 
tury.  No  preceding  Father  has  thrown  equal  light 
on  the  catholic  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  and  from 
no  subsequent  theologian  has  the  subject  received 
much  additional  clearness.  A  brief  view,  therefore, 
of  his  system,  may  be  no  less  acceptable  from  its  in 
trinsic  merit,  than  serviceable  in  illustrating  the  prin 
ciples  of  our  national  Church. 

His  first  position  is,  that,  "  whosoever  would  avoid 
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error  in  religious  belief,  must  consult  Holy  Scripture, 
as  the  rule  of  primary  authority ;  and  then,  second 
arily,  have  recourse  to  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic 
Church."  But,  he  continues,  "  it  may  be  asked, 
since  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  complete,  and,  in  it 
self,  more  than  sufficient  for  every  Christian  purpose, 
what  necessity  can  be  alleged  for  subjoining  to  it  the 
authority  of  ecclesiastical  opinion  ?"  To  this  objec 
tion  he  replies,  "  That,  from  the  very  depth  of  Holy 
Scripture,  all  men  cannot  receive  it  in  one  and  the 
same  sense :  one  person  interprets  the  Divine  oracles 
in  one  manner;  another  person  in  a  manner  totally 
different ;  insomuch,  that  from  the  same  source,  al 
most  as  many  opinions  rnay  be  plausibly  elicited,  as 
there  are  men.  Therefore,  amidst  so  great  perplexi 
ties,  of  such  various  error,  it  is  extremely  necessary 
that  the  line  of  prophetic  and  apostolic  interpretation 
be  regulated  by  the  standard  of  ecclesiastical  and 
catholic  judgment." 

Having  thus  evinced  the  necessity  of  some  addi 
tional  guidance,  subsidiary  to  Holy  Scripture,  and 
having  pointed  out  the  sole  quarter  in  which  this 
guidance  must  be  sought,  he  proceeds  more  distinctly 
to  define  those  instances  of  evidence  which  must 
concur  to  warrant  our  confidence,  and  afford  us 
sure  direction.  "  We  must  be  peculiarly  careful  to 
hold  that  which  hath  been  believed  IN  ALL  PLACES, 

AT  ALL  TIMES,  BY  ALL  THE  FAITHFUL.  [QuOD  UBI- 
£UE,  QUOD  SEMPER,  gUOD  AB  OMNIBUS  CREDITUM 

EST.]"  And,  lest  this  his  brief  compendium  should  not 
sufficiently  convey  his  meaning,  he  thus  more  fully 
expresses  himself  towards  the  close  of  his  Commoni- 
tory :  "  Catholics,  and  true  sons  of  the  Church,  will 
B  B 
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make  it  their  especial  care,  to  interpret  the  Divine 
Canon  by  the  traditions  of  the  universal  Church,  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  Catholic  theology.  Where 
in,  it  is  also  necessary  to  follow  the  universality, 
antiquity,  and  consent  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.  And  if,  at  any  time,  a  part  should  rebel 
against  the  whole;  novelty  against  antiquity;  the 
dissent  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  against  the  consent  of  all, 
or  much  the  greater  part  of  Catholics  ;  the  integrity 
of  the  whole  must  be  preferred  to  the  corruption  of 
a  part.  And,  again,  in  universality,  religious  antiquity 
must  be  preferred  to  profane  novelty ;  in  antiquity, 
first  of  all,  the  general  decrees  of  universal  councils, 
if  such  can  be  had,  are  to  be  preferred  before  the 
rashness  of  one,  or  of  a  few  individuals.  But,  if  the 
question  have  not  been  determined  by  a  general  coun 
cil,  we  must  follow  that  which  stands  next  in  the 
order  of  authority ;  the  concurrent  and  consistent 
sentiments  of  the  most,  and  greatest  doctors."  Hav 
ing  thus  defined  his  meaning,  Vincentius  adds  a 
strong  expression  of  his  confidence,  in  the  rule  which 
he  has  most  solidly  established.  "  By  these  princi 
ples,  faithfully,  soberly,  and  diligently  observed,  we 
shall,  with  no  great  difficulty,  detect  every  noxious 
error,  of  all  heretics  who  may  arise  against  the 
Church." 

In  these  and  similar  passages,  it  is  presumed,  a 
little  attention  may  suffice  to  discover  an  equally 
striking  agreement  with  the  reformed  Church  of 
England,  and  disagreement  with  the  unreformed 
Church  of  Rome. 

1.  The  Church  of  Rome  maintains,  not  only  that 
there  are  two  rules  of  belief ;  but  that  these  two  rules 
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are  co-ordinate;  that  there  is  an  unwritten,  no  less 
than  a  written  word  of  God  :  and  that  the  authority 
of  the  former  is  alike  definitive  with  the  authority  of 
the  latter.  Vincentius,  on  the  contrary,  recognises  but 
one  primary  rule :  the  authority  of  the  Divine  law,-  the 
Divine  canon  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Divini  legis  auc- 
toritas ;  canon  Divinus  Scripturarum  sacrarum.  To 
which  primary,  he  adds  a  secondary  rule  ;  Ecclesite 
Catholics  traditio ;  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic 
Church  :  not  that  he  would  place  any  thing  whatever 
in  rival  authority  with  the  sacred  word ;  but  because 
the  depth  of  meaning  which  continually  occurs  in  the 
volume  of  Revelation  creates  a  necessity  of  resorting 
to  the  concurrent  sense  of  wise  and  good  men,  as  the 
best  security  against  private  misapprehension,  and  in 
dividual  incompetency.  To  prove  that  this  identical 
view  is,  strictly  and  literally,  adopted  and  exempli 
fied  by  the  Church  of  England,  is  the  precise  aim  of 
the  present  observations. 

2.  The  second  remarkable  instance  of  difference 
from  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  correspondence  with 
the  Anglican,  Church,  shall  now  be  shortly  stated. 
Vincentius9  in  perfect  unison  with  the  Church  of 
England,  proposes  to  assist,  not  supersede,  the  fa 
culty  of  private  judgment.  This  dissimilarity  between 
the  Catholic  church  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  mo 
dern  Church  of  Rome,  deserves  particular  attention. 
The  Church  of  Rome  sends  her  children  to  no  ap 
proachable  standard,  because  her  own  summary  deci 
sion  is  their  first  and  last  authority.  To  this  dictation 
they  must  implicitly  submit,  or  they  are  undutiful, 
rebellious  children.  And,  in  this  manner,  the  rule 
of  Vincentius  is  not  simply  neglected,  but  directly 
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violated,  and  flagrantly  counteracted.  For,  what  are 
the  words  of  Vincentius  ?  "  Sive  EGO  slue  ALIUS  ; 
'whether  I  MYSELF,  OR  ANY  OTHER  PERSON,  wish  to 
detect  the  frauds,  and  shun  the  snares,  of  rising  heretics, 
he  must,  through  Divine  assistance,  fortify  his  faith  in 
a  twofold  manner  ;  by  authority  of  the  Divine  law, 
and  by  the  tradition  of  the  Church"  This  language 
cannot  be  mistaken  :  SIVE  EGO,  SIVE  ALIUS  :  that  is, 
each  individual  member  of  the  Church  is  to  look  to 
his  own  faith  :  each  individual  is  to  guard  for  himself 
his  own  faith,  by  his  own  best  and  wisest  exertions  ; 
by  his  own  application  of  Scripture,  by  his  own  ex 
amination  of  antiquity.  To  this  liberal  and  enlight 
ened  system,  what  can  be  more  opposed,  than  that 
dark  unqualified  dictation,  which  is  exercised  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  through  her  existing  functionaries  ; 
which  allows  to  none,  what  Vincentius  enjoined  on  all  ; 
which  even  denounces  as  a  crime,  what  he  inculcated 
as  a  duty. 

The  perfect  accordance  which  prevails,  in  this 
respect  also,  between  Vincentius  and  the  Church  of 
England,  will,  it  is  hoped,  on  the  general  grounds  of 
this  discussion,  be  sufficiently  evident,  to  render  ad 
ditional  reasoning  unncessary  in  this  place.  The 
topic,  however,  shall,  in  the  sequel,  be  compendiously 
resumed. 

3.  But  the  most  remarkable  dissonance  between 
Vincentius  and  the  Church  of  Rome  will  be  found 
in  that  appeal  to  antiquity  against  innovation,  which 
Vincentius  urges  as  a  duty,  but  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  strenuously  represses,  as  fraught  with  danger, 
and,  even,  as  tending  to  destruction.  "  What  shall 
a  Catholic  Christian  do,"  says  Vincentius,  "  if  any 
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novel  contagion  contrive  to  infect  not  merely  a  trifling 
portion,  but  the  whole  existing  body  of  the  Church  ?" 
The  answer  is,  "  Then  let  him  carefully  see  to  it, 
that  he  adhere  to  antiquity."  That  is,  individual 
Christians,  who  appear  to  themselves  to  have  fallen 
upon  "  evil  days"  of  error,  are  not  to  acquiesce  in 
that  error,  however  generally  maintained,  and  how 
ever  strenuously  urged,  by  existing  authorities.  As 
catholic  members,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  are  to 
appeal  from  the  exceptionable  dictates  of  the  present 
age,  to  the  recorded  belief  of  purer  times,  and  to 
the  concurrent  voice  of  pious  antiquity. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  contend,  that  the  leading 
principle  of  Roman  Catholic  discipline  is  directly  at 
variance  with  this  canon  of  Vincentim.  According 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  unconditional  submission  is 
inalienably  due  to  those,  who,  from  time  to  time, 
occupy  the  place  of  ecclesiastical  rulers.  They  con 
stitute  the  Church;  which  is  to  be  heard,  under  penalty 
of  being  accounted  as  an  heathen  or  a  publican  : 
consequently,  there  is  no  room  for  that  appeal  which 
Vincentius  recommends ;  and  accordingly,  the  attempt 
has  been  branded  with  the  odious  stamp  of  heresy. 
Thus,  DOCTOR  HA  WARDEN  *,  in  speaking  of  Arians, 
(whose  errors,  however,  he  combats  with  piety  and 
learning,)  uses  this  language :  "  If  they  be  allowed 
the  plea  of  all  reformers,  I  mean,  of  appealing  from, 
and  against,  the  present  Catholic  Church,  to  the  times 
past,  the  controversy  can  never  be  ended,  until  the 
dead  speak." 

*  The  true  Church  of  Christ.  Vol.  II.  Preface,  page  ix.  Dub,  edit. 
1808. 
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On  the  other  hand,  our  best  and  wisest  reformer, 
RIDLEY,  (who,  above  every  other  individual  of  his 
time,  was  the  true  interpreter  of  the  recently  reformed 
English  Church,)  in  his  disputation  at  Oxford,  quotes 
this  very  sentiment  of  Vincentius^  as  a  ground  of  jus 
tification  for  the  conduct  of  himself,  and  of  his 
brethren.  "  And,  in  that  the  Church  of  God  is  in 
doubt,"  says  he,  "  I  use  herein  the  wise  counsel  of 
Vincentius  Lirinensis,  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  allow ; 
who,  giving  precepts  how  the  Catholic  Church  may 
be,  in  all  schisms  and  heresies  known,  writeth  in  this 
manner ;  when,  saith  he,  one  part  is  corrupted  with 
heresies,  then  prefer  the  whole  world  before  that  one 
part :  but,  if  the  greatest  part  be  infected,  then  prefer 
antiquity."  Gloucester  Ridley's  Life  of  BISHOP  RID 
LEY,  pages  6 13,  6 14-. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  passage  of  ancient  writing 
is  more  frequently  quoted  by  Roman  Catholics  than 
Vincentius^  rule  of  Quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod 
ab  omnibus.  They  seem  utterly  unconscious,  that  it 
is  not  merely  violated,  but  destroyed,  by  their  claim 
of  unqualified  dictation  :  that  in  their  hands,  the 
quod  semper  and  the  quod  ab  omnibus  are  forced  to 
merge  in  a  strongly  asserted,  but  utterly  undemon- 
strated,  quod  ubique.  Vincentius  was  persuaded,  that 
the  most  manifest  agreement  of  any  one  generation 
needed  sanction,  and  might  need  correction,  from  the 
concurrent  judgment  of  all  the  generations  which  had 
passed  by ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  appearance  of 
such  concurrence  was  not  to  be  at  once  rested  in ;  but 
that  strict  inquiry  was  to  be  made,  whether  the  tenet 
in  question  was  the  transmitted  persuasion  of  a  party 
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or  the  acknowledged  doctrine  of,  at  least,  all  the 
leading  luminaries.  But,  where  is  the  occasion,  where 
indeed  is  the  possibility,  of  applying  these  two  latter 
tests,  if  the  duty  of  the  individual  Christian  be  not 
examination,  but  submission  ?  The  rulers  for  the  time 
may,  perhaps,  be  bound  in  conscience  to  consult 
antiquity  before  they  decide  upon  a  theological  ques 
tion  :  but  their  pupils  possess  no  similar  right;  and, 
on  the  part  of  an  individual,  the  attempt  to  exercise 
such  a  right  must  necessarily  be  deemed  an  act  of 
the  most  gross  insubordination. 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  spiritual  despotism, 
Vinccntius,  in  the  passages  already  adduced,  and  in 
every  additional  enforcement  of  his  great  argu 
ment,  not  only  recognises  the  right  of  private  judg 
ment,  but  makes  the  exercise  of  that  right  indispens 
able  to  the  duty  which  he  urges.  For  example,  when 
he  cautions  his  reader,  that  "  the  ancient  consent  of 
the  holy  Fathers  is  to  be  investigated  and  followed  BY 
us,  with  great  mental  exertion,  not  in  all  the  minuter 
questions  of  the  Divine  law,  but  only,  or  at  least 
chiefly,  in  the  rule  of  faith"  is  it  not,  in  these  words, 
manifestly  implied,  that  both  the  discrimination  and 
the  investigation  are  to  be  the  act  of  each  man's  own 
understanding?  Were  authority  to  have  been  re 
sorted  to,  for  either  purpose,  that  authority  would 
surely  have  been  specified.  But  the  expression  magno 
NOBIS  studio  investiganda  proves,  beyond  cavil,  that 
in  the  view  of  Vincentius,  not  only  the  appeal  to  an 
tiquity,  but  the  selection  of  subject-matter  for  that 
appeal,  was  the  right  and  duty,  not  merely  of  eccle 
siastical  functionaries,  but  of  every  capable  individual 
within  the  Christian  pale. 
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But  Vincentius  requires  a  further  exercise  of  dis 
cernment,  which  affords  additional  and  irrefragable 
proof  that  nothing  could  be  more  foreign  from  his 
wish,  than  blind  submission  either  to  the  living  or  the 
dead.  He  directs,  that  in  the  appeal  to  antiquity, 
not  the  dicta  of  every  ancient  writer  should  be  taken 
for  granted:  on  the  contrary,  he  maintains,  that 
"  the  opinions  are  to  be  collected  of  those  fathers  alone, 
who,  with  holiness,  wisdom,  and  constancy,  living, 
teaching,  and  persevering  in  the  Catholic  faith  and 
communion,  have  enjoyed  the  privilege,  either  of 
dying  in  Christ  faithfully,  or  of  dying^or  Christ  hap 
pily  :"  and  then  he  adds,  as  if  at  once  to  say  all 
that  could  be  said,  for  the  inspiring  both  of  caution 
and  of  confidence,  "  To  whom,  nevertheless,  cre 
dence  is  to  be  given,  on  this  condition,  that  whatso 
ever  all,  or  the  majority,  of  the  fathers,  have  mani 
festly,  frequently,  and  perseveringly  accredited,  by 
acceptance,  by  adherence,  and  by  tradition,  as  it 
were  in  a  certain  council  of  teachers,  in  full  harmony 
with  itself,  that  is  to  be  accounted  indubitable,  certain, 
and  unalterable.  But  whatsoever  any  individual,  how 
ever  holy,  and  however  learned,  though  he  were  a 
bishop,  though  he  were  a  confessor,  though  he  were 
a  martyr,  whatsoever  any  individual  holds,  beside 
all,  and  against  all  the  rest,  that  is  to  be  classed 
among  peculiar,  secret,  and  private  fancies  rather 
than  opinions,  and  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  public,  general,  authoritative  doctrine  of 
the  Church." 

How  strangely  impertinent  would  such  detailed 
admonitions  and  instructions  have  been^  addressed  to 
a  permanent  tribunal,  possessing  permanent,  unvary- 
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ing  infallibility  ?  And,  on  the  supposition  of  such  a 
tribunal,  how  palpably  incongruous,  and  absurdly 
idle,  to  address  such  observations  to  the  mass  of  pri 
vate  Christians  !  An  infallible  tribunal  could  not 
need  them  :  the  subjects  of  an  infallible  tribunal  could 
not  apply  them  without  heretical  insubordination; 
could  scarcely  hear  them  without  sinning  against  the 
masters  of  their  conscience.  But  Vincentius  drops 
not  the  remotest  hint  of  any  such  tribunal :  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  discourse  is  explicitly  addressed  to  the 
entire  body  of  Christians  :  it  shows  what  Christians, 
individually,  were  both  authorised  and  expected  to 
do  for  themselves:  it  pronounces,  that  all  capable 
members  of  the  Church  are  under  a  very  serious 
obligation,  not  only  to  form  an  acquaintance,  but  to 
cultivate  an  intimacy,  with  the  whole  series  of  lumi 
naries  in  the  Christian  public  weal.  For  it  is  certain, 
that  thus,  and  thus  alone,  we  can  discover  them, 
whom  we  are  to  regard  as  our  spiritual  guides ;  that 
high  and  holy  company,  "  in  fide,  et  communione 
Catholica,  sancte,  sapienter,  constanter,  viventes,  do- 
centes,  et  permanentes." 

It  is  not,  therefore,  implicit  subjection  to  any 
existing  authority,  but  an  admission  of  concurrent 
evidence,  intelligently  examined,  and  soberly  esti 
mated,  which  Vincentius  inculcates.  The  habit  of 
mind  which  he  was  desirous  to  form,  instead  of  super 
seding  reason  and  judgment,  involved  their  unfettered 
and  enlightened  exertion.  It  was  a  habit,  not  of 
mental  contraction,  but  of  mental  enlargement :  a 
rejection  of  all  confined  views,  all  party  prejudices,  all 
temporary  misconceptions  ;  and  a  recurrence  to  the 
widest  range  of  inquiry,  the  purest  fountain  of  inform- 
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ation,  arid  the  most  ennobling  sphere  of  generous 
and  manly  feeling.  In  a  word,  Vincentius  was  a 
Catholic  Christian;  and,  as  a  Catholic  Christian,  he 
would  fix  our  view  on  the  Christian  cloud  of  witnesses, 
in  like  manner  as  the  view  of  Saint  Paul,  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews,  was  fixed  on  the 
Jewish  cloud  of  witnesses  :  he  is  solicitous  that,  from 
the  luminaries  of  our  brighter  hemisphere,  we  should 
derive  the  confirmation  and  encouragement,  the  in 
struction  and  religious  elevation,  which  an  apostle 
did  not  blush  to  receive  from  the  weaker  radiance  of 
Old  Testament  faith  and  piety. 

Such  are  the  views  of  VINCENTIUS.  But  where, 
at  this  day,  are  those  views  retained,  except  in  the 
Church  of  England  ?  The  Protestant  communions 
on  the  Continent  have  not  so  much  as  pretended  to 
revere  antiquity.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  not  been 
wanting  in  the  pretension :  but,  instead  of  revering 
antiquity,  she  has  idolized  herself.  The  Church  of 
England,  alone,  has  adopted  a  middle  course  ;  moving 
in  the  same  delightful  path,  and  treading  in  the  same 
hallowed  footsteps,  with  Vincentius.^  and  the  Catholic 
bishops,  and  the  ancient  Fathers  :  proceeding  as  far  as 
they  proceeded,  and  stopping  where  they  stopped. 

The  last  assertion  will  not  be  questioned.  It  will  > 
be  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  Church  of  England 
does  not  proceed  further  than  Vincentius  and  his 
compeers,  in  reverence  for  Catholic  antiquity.  But 
it  may  be  still  accounted  a  reasonable  question,  whe 
ther  she  has  proceeded  so  far.  The  few,  but  power 
ful,  authorities  already  produced  in  this  discussion 
would  seem  to  furnish  a  sufficient  answer.  That  im 
plicit  reliance  on  the  first  four  general  councils,  in 
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the  famous  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  that  anxious 
caution  in  the  canon  of  the  same  reign,  lest  preachers- 
should  overstep  the  limits  of  Scripture,  and  Catholic 
tradition ;  and  that  plain  direct  appeal  to  tradition 
and  the  Fathers,  in  the  preface  to  our  Book  of  Prayer ; 
these  abundantly  mark  the  character  of  our  Church, 
and  establish  beyond  all  fair  controversy,  that  the  rule 
of  Vincentius  is  her  rule ;  and  the  practice  of  antiquity 
her  sole  legitimate  practice. 

It  remains,  however,  that  the  liturgical  department 
of  evidence  be  somewhat  more  specially  examined. 
Our  Church,  then,  throughout  her  formularies,  speaks 
of  the  Church  Catholic,  in  the  language  of  antiquity  ,* 
that  is,  in  the  exact  forms  of  speech  suggested  by  the 
views  of  Vincentius.  He  has  recorded,  with  peculiar 
clearness,  the  belief  of  all  Catholic  Christians  in  his 
day.  The  Church  of  England  has  fully  recognised 
that  belief,  in  retaining  those  devotional  forms  which 
it  universally  pervades,  and  in  composing  every  one 
of  her  super-added  forms  upon  the  same  model. 
Thus,  in  the  ancient  collects  which  our  Church  re 
tains,  God  is  implored,  "  to  keep  his  Church  and 
household  in  the  true  religion ;"  to  extend  his  gra 
cious  influence  to  every  member,  since,  "  by  His  Spirit 
the  whole  body  is  governed  and  sanctified  ;"  ta 
keep  "  his  household,  the  Church,  in  continual  god 
liness."  These,  and  similar  expressions,  confined  as 
they  are,  both  in  their  own  original  import,  and  by 
the  most  express  and  uniform  authoritative  declara 
tions,  to  the  strictly  hierarchical  church,  as  a  visible 
and  incorporated  polity,  imply,  by  infallible  conse 
quence,  that  it  is  the  interest,  no  less  than  the  duty, 
of  each  individual  Christian,  to  adhere  to  the  fellow- 
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ship,  to  study  the  movement,  and,  with  all  possible 
diligence,  to  trace  the  very  footsteps  of  this  heaven- 
directed  society,  in  order  that  he  may  walk  in  its 
light,  gain  instruction  from  its  monuments,  and  derive 
animation  from  its  influence. 

When  the  Church  of  England  addresses  God  in 
her  own  words,  she  no  less  forcibly  utters  the  same 
language.  She  prays,  "  that  the  Church  of  God 
may  always  be  preserved  from  false  apostles,  and  be 
ordered  and  guided,  by  faithful  and  true  pastors :"  it 
is  "  a  holy  Church,  instructed  by  heavenly  doctrine;" 
a  structure,  which  God  himself  hath  raised,  "  on  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets ;  by  whose 
doctrine,  we  are  so  to  be  joined  together  in  unity  of 
spirit,  as,  through  Him  who  is  the  chief  corner-stone, 
to  become  an  holy  temple,  acceptable  unto  God.5' 
Finally,  it  is  "  the  one  communion  and  fellowship  of 
the  elect;  knit  together  in  the  mystical  body  of  our 
Lord :"  and,  therefore,  we  are  to  seek  grace  from  God, 
"  so  to  follow  his  blessed  saints,  in  all  virtuous  and 
godly  living,  that,  at  the  last,  we  may  come  to  those 
unspeakable  joys,  which  God  hath  prepared  for  those 
who  love  Him  faithfully." 

Now,  if  this  be  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  if  she  ascribe  to  the  Church 
Catholic  such  exalted  properties ;  if  she  deem  unity 
with  the  Church  Catholic  so  desirable  ;  if  she  urge 
the  following  of  the  luminaries  of  the  Church  Catho 
lic,  as  the  direct  path  to  everlasting  bliss,  in  what  ex 
pressions  could  the  truth  of  Vincentius's  principle  be 
more  fully  recognised ;  or  the  feeling,  under  which 
Vincentius  wrote,  be  answered  with  more  perfect  sym 
pathy  ?  And,  be  it  remembered,  this  recognition, 
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and  this  sympathy,  are  incidentally  discoverable,  in 
productions,  which  peculiarly  speak  the  language  of 
the  heart ;  in  productions  above  all  suspicion  of  arti 
fice,  disguise,  or  mental  reservation ;  in  solemn  and 
affectionate  addresses  to  that  Almighty  God,  "  unto 
whom  all  hearts  are  open,  all  desires  known,  and 
from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid." 

But  to  proceed.  That  desire  for  "  unity  of  spirit," 
which  was  so  earnestly  expressed  in  the  collect  for 
the  festival  of  Saint  Simon  and  Saint  Jude,  was  made 
a  subject  of  daily  supplication,  by  the  revisers  of 
166*2,  in  the  prayer  "  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men."  This  noble  devotional  composition,  primitive 
in  its  spirit,  though  modern  in  its  date,  implores  that 
"  good  estate  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  in  which  all 
wandering  sheep  shall  be  brought  back  to  the  one 
fold ;  and,  walking  in  the  way  of  truth,  as  partners 
of  the  same  faith,  shall  not  only  endeavour  after,  but 
attain  and  enjoy,  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  in  the  bond 
of  peace.  Now,  as  there  is  but  one  way  of  truth, 
there  can  be  only  one  unity  of  spirit ;  a  blessed  unity 
of  mind  and  heart  with  the  whole  Catholic  Church ; 
not  merely  with  existing  communities  of  Christians, 
but  with  that  countless  multitude,  which  has  passed 
on  before.  For,  in  truth,  this  retrospective  unity 
with  the  Church  of  old,  is  the  only  solid  ground  for 
present  unity  with  contemporaries,  and  for  prospec 
tive  unity  with  the  Church  progressive  upon  earth, 
and  consummated  in  heaven.  A  clear  and  definite 
principle  of  union  is  indispensable  ;  and  such  a  prin 
ciple  cannot  either  be  discovered  or  conceived,  ex 
cept  in  "  the  following  of  those,  who,  through  faith 
and  patience,  have  inherited  the  promises."  When, 
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therefore,  we  pray,  that  we  "  may  hold  the  faith,  in 
unity  of  spirit,  and  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  we  pray 
that  we  may  be  partakers  in  the  belief,  the  spirit,  and 
the  everlasting  peace,  of  those,  who  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  translated  from  the  Church  below,  to  the 
Church  above;  from  the  assembly  of  saints  on  earth, 
to  the  assembly  of  the  first-born,  in  the  realms  of  light 
and  love. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  in  a  solitary  instance,  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  revisers  of  1662.  Those  wise 
and  pious  men  had  a  deep  reverence  for  catholic  an 
tiquity  :  and  from  this  reverence,  they  omitted  no  fail- 
opportunities  of  giving  prominence  to  the  great  prin 
ciples,  which  constitute  the  tie  between  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  purer  ages  of  catholicity.  One 
of  the  chief  agents,  was  the  admirable  PEARSON, 
whose  exposition  of  the  Creed,  and  particularly  his 
incomparable  selection  of  authorities,  proves  that 
VINCENTIUS  could  not  have  had  a  more  entire  dis 
ciple.  But  the  attentive  observer  of  what  was  then 
effected  will  perceive  the  spirit  of  the  workmen,  in 
every  touch  of  their  hand.  To  correct  certain  de 
partures  from  antiquity,  which,  at  the  persuasion  of 
Martin  Bucer,  but,  we  have  strong  reason  to  believe, 
against  the  judgment  of  the  wise  and  temperate 
RIDLEY,  had  crept  into  the  second  book  of  Edward, 
was,  evidently,  their  principal  object. 

One  example,  for  the  present,  may  suffice,  as  a  spe 
cimen. 

In  the  first  book  of  Edward,  the  commemoration 
of  the  pious  dead,  which  had  been  in  practice  from 
the  earliest  times,  was  retained,  in  the  prayer  for  the 
whole  state  of  Christ's  Church  ;  possibly,  however, 
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with  less  accommodation  than  was  practically  expe 
dient,  to  the  altered  taste  and  feelings  of  that  period. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  on  the  second  revision  in  1551,  the 
entire  passage  was  omitted;  and,  from  that  period, 
until  the  last  revision,  the  prayer  in  question  ended 
with  the  petition  for  relief  to  those  suffering  under 
need,  sickness,  or  any  other  adversity.  Meantime, 
the  Prayer  Book  intended  for  Scotland,  in  1637,  had 
restored  the  commemoration,  in  words  not  very  dif 
ferent  from  those  of  the  original  service.  The  revisers 
of  1662,  in  this,  as  in  several  other  instances,  attend 
ing  to  the  example  of  the  Scotch  Prayer  Book,  in 
serted  a  judicious,  but  most  impressive  compendium 
of  the  old  commemoration.  The  passage  is  at  once 
brief  and  simple ;  but  surely  it  embraces  matter  as 
ample  as  could  be  reduced  to  so  small  a  compass ; 
and  as  important,  as  can  well  be  conceived  by  any 
disciplined  imagination.  It,  moreover,  substantially 
conveys  the  leading  sentiment  of  Vincentius.  It 
thanks  God,  "  for  all  his  servants  departed  this  life 
in  his  faith  and  fear :  beseeching  him  to  give  us  grace 
so  to  follow  their  good  example,  that,  with  them,  we 
may  be  partakers  of  God's  heavenly  kingdom."  It 
thanks  God  for  them  ,•  therefore,  we  are  to  regard 
them,  not  merely  with  respect,  but  with  interest ;  as 
qualified  in  themselves,  and  as  designed  by  Him  whom 
we  address,  to  be  to  us,  and  all  who  come  after,  a 
source'of  benefit  and  blessing.  And  this  we  do  con 
tinually,  in  a  prayer  constituting  an  essential  part  of 
our  most  solemn  worship  :  a  procedure  which  implies, 
that  this  subject  is  not  merely  of  occasional  use,  but 
of  constant,  and  heart-elevating  application.  The 
persons  whom  we  are  thus  taught,  and  pledged  to 
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contemplate,  (for,  to  thank  God  for  any  benefit,  is  to 
pledge  ourselves  to  use  it,)  these  holy  and  excellent 
persons,  are  precisely  the  same  company  to  whom 
we  are  directed  by  Vincentius ;  the  succession,  so  far 
as  recorded,  of  those,  "  who  have  departed  this  life 
in  God's  faith  and  fear  :"  —  "  Qui  in  Jide  et  commu- 
nione  Catholica,  sancte,  sapienter,  et  constanter  viventes, 
vel  mori  in  Christo  Jideliter^  vel  occidi  pro  Christofeli- 
citer  meruerint"  The  words  faith  and  fear  embrace 
the  whole  of  religion :  faith,  comprises  all  true  prin 
ciples  ;  fear,  by  a  very  usual  scriptural  figure,  com 
prehends  all  affections  of  which  God  is  the  object. 
In  asking  grace  to  follow  their  good  example,  we  ex 
press  our  solicitude  to  believe,  as  they  believed ;  and 
to  feel,  as  they  felt :  and,  in  offering  this  petition  thus 
solemnly  and  unremittingly,  we  give  our  testimony  to 
the  importance  of  this  means  of  guidance,  and  vehi 
cle  of  influence.  There  will  be  found  in  our  Com 
mon  Prayer  no  such  weighty  language  respecting  any 
other  provision  for  our  spiritual  advantage,  the  sacra 
ments,  and  the  Word  of  Inspiration  alone  excepted. 
Therefore,  in  the  judgment  of  our  Church,  next  to 
the  habitual  recollection  of  our  baptismal  covenant, 
the  devout  participation  of  the  holy  eucharist,  the  af 
fectionate  study  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  that  which 
necessarily  pervades  each,  and  all  of  them,  constant 
and  fervent  prayer,  we  are  called  to  the  contempla 
tion  of  the  Christian  cloud  of  witnesses,  as,  after  those 
paramount  means  of  grace,  the  holiest  and  happiest 
occupation  in  which  we  can  be  engaged ;  the  surest 
method  of  obtaining  the  height  of  virtue,  and  the 
depth  of  peace  here;  and  the  most  effectual  pre- 
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parative  for  that  perfection  of  bliss,  which  awaits  the 
triumphant  church  in  the  regions  of  eternity. 

We  implore  "  grace  to  follow  their  good  example  5 
that,  with  them,  we  may  be  partakers  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom ;"  that  is,  we  intreat  HIM,  who  has  made 
this  gracious  provision  for  our  improvement,  that  he 
would  excite  us  to  the  contemplation  of  departed 
Christian  excellence,  and  co-operate  effectually  with 
the  contemplation  thus  excited.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  means  of  more  than  human  efficacy :  it  is  a  model 
for  shaping  our  character  both  of  mind  and  heart ; 
and  it  is,  through  the  softening  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  that  we  are  to  be  made  pliant  to  this  exquisite 
model.  The  end  is  suitably  exalted  :  it  is,  that  being 
thus  formed  while  here,  we  may  be  fitted  for  our  des 
tined  place  in  the  church  triumphant ;  that  being,  in 
this  state  of  preparation,  united,  in  belief  and  prac 
tice,  in  mind  and  heart,  to  those  who  have  gone 
before,  who,  being  dead,  yet  speak,  we  may,  here 
after,  participate  in  the  same  happiness ;  and  mutually 
heighten  our  mutual  bliss,  by  the  everlasting  remem 
brance  of  benefits  interchangeably  communicated  and 
received. 

Thus,  in  the  doctrine  of  Vincentius,  in  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  see  the  realis 
ation  of  Saint  Paul's  magnificent  figure :  we  see  the 
great  mystical  body  gradually  enlarged,  and  ultimate 
ly  perfected,  by  a  self-contained,  and  self-advancing 
principle ;  each  part  in  strictest  harmony  with  every 
other  part ;  and  all  the  parts  promoting  the  comple 
tion  of  the  whole.  The  whole  body,  Jitly  framed 
together,  and  compacted,  by  that  which  every  joint  sup- 
plieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working,  in  the  mea- 
c  c 
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sure  of  every  part,  malceth  increase  of  the  body,  unto 
the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.  The  mystical  body,  then, 
though  at  all  times  perfect  in  organization,  is  to  gain 
its  destined  magnitude  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  con 
tinual  accretion.  And,  consequently,  the  parts  suc 
cessively  superadded  must  be  made  to  accord  with 
the  antecedent  parts  ;  enlivened  by  one  and  the  same 
animating  spirit ;  operative  by  one  and  the  same  vital 
energy;  aiding,  not  injuring,  the  general  symmetry 
of  the  body ;  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  circulating  no 
strange  blood  through  its  veins  and  arteries.  Other 
wise,  it  is  too  manifest  for  discussion,  the  accession  of 
parts  would  produce  discordance  of  the  whole. 

It  now  remains  to  be  asked,  how  could  the  repre 
sentation  of  the  Apostle  be  justly  realised,  except  by 
that  vital  adherence  of  the  later  to  the  earlier  mem 
bers  :  or,  rather,  of  the  superadded  parts,  to  the  ori 
ginal  organization,  for  which  VINCENTIUS,  and  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  are  equally  solicitous  ?  Saint 
Paul  illustrates  this  indispensable  conformity,  by  the 
figure  of  an  advancing  building;  in  which,  the  so 
lidity  and  beauty  must  depend  on  the  correspondence 
of  each  succeeding  range  with  all  the  ranges  which 
were  previously  erected  ;  and,  through  this  unbroken 
adaptation,  the  co-harmonised  structure  is,  at  length, 
to  grow  into  an  holy  temple.  An  illustration,  which 
has  never  yet  found  so  faithful  a  counterpart,  as  in 
that  view  of  ecclesiastical  consent,  and  catholic  inter 
pretation,  entertained,  in  common,  by  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  fifth  century,  and  by  our  reformed 
portion  of  that  divinely  sustained  and  indissoluble 
body. 

Let  us,  then,  both  cherish  and  improve  this  our  in- 
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valuable  distinction ;  and,  for  guidance,  let  us  study 
the  example  of  our  best  reformer,  the  incomparable 
RIDLEY.  Convinced  that  to  surrender  CATHOLICITY 
in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  would  be  to  sign  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  English  Reformation,  no  efforts  of  his 
opponents  could  dislodge  him  from  the  bulwarks  of 
the  ancient  church.  Nothing  could  be  more  labori 
ous,  nothing  more  trying  to  every  power  of  the  mind 
than  to  maintain  defensive  warfare  on  so  vast  and 
debatable  a  ground.  Nothing,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  easy,  than  to  have  intrenched  himself  at  once 
within  the  fastnesses  of  Scripture.  Latimer,  his 
companion  in  suffering,  but  not  his  co-partner  in 
wisdom,  had  strongly  advised  him  to  this  latter 
course :  that  he  rejected  this  counsel,  and  maintained 
his  arduous  post,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  most 
immovable  conviction,  and  the  deepest  sense  of  duty. 
This  procedure  is  not  to  be  lightly  estimated.  It  is 
a  precedent,  weighty  in  its  import,  and  impressive  in 
its  instruction,  as  ever  was  afforded  by  an  individual, 
below  the  rank  of  an  apostle.  It  cannot  be  too  at 
tentively  examined,  or  too  profoundly  contemplated. 
It  is  an  oracle  of  Providence,  uttering  a  principle 
never  to  be  forgotten,  a  rule  never  to  be  relinquished. 
We  shall  proceed  to  establish,  that  it  has  been  re 
ceived  and  repeated,  by  those  who  are  deservedly 
esteemed  our  brightest  luminaries.  And  we  entertain 
a  cheerful  confidence,  that  the  doctrine  hitherto  pre 
served  by  a  controlling  Providence,  will  be  more  and 
more  understood,  appreciated,  and  supported,  by  all 
who  revere  the  mild  wisdom,  and  who  delight  in  the 
accumulated  piety,  of  our  primitive,  catholic,  and 
apostolic  church. 

cc  2 
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The  testimonies  which  follow  are  but  a  small  por 
tion  of  those  which  might  be  adduced.  They  are 
given  without  comment  or  deduction.  They  speak 
most  plainly,  and  most  powerfully  for  themselves. 


BISHOP  JEWEL. 

"  We  are  come  as  neere  as  we  possibly  could  to 
the  church  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  old  catholike 
bishops  and  fathers :  and  have  directed,  according  to 
their  customs  and  ordinances,  not  only  our  doctrine, 
but  also  the  sacraments,  and  the  forme  of  common 
praier."  Apology,  fyc.  Works,  p.  614. 


BISHOP  OVERALL.    Letter  to  Grotius. 

Lond.  Sept.  25.  1617. 

"  I  believe  there  are  few  things  in  your  book, 
which  will  not  be  approved  of  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
[Launcelot  Andrews,]  and  the  rest  of  our  more 
learned  divines :  unless,  perhaps,  they  may  hesitate 
respecting  those  passages  which  seem  to  give  to  lay 
powers  a  definitive  judgment  in  matters  of  faith ;  to 
deny  the  true  power  and  jurisdiction  of  pastors  of 
the  church ;  and  to  rank  Episcopacy  among  unne 
cessary  things.  For  our  divines  hold,  that  the  right 
of  definitive  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  is  to  be 
given  to  synods  of  bishops,  and  other  learned  minis 
ters  of  the  church,  chosen  and  convened  for  this 
purpose,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  ancient  church : 
who  shall  determine  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ex- 
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plained  by  the  consent  of  the  ancient  church,  not  by 
the  private  spirit  of  Neoterics" 

Translated  from  Epistol.  prtsst.  et  erud.  Viror. 
p.  486. 


SIR  DUDLEY  CARLETON. 

Speech  to  the  States  General.     1618. 

"  When  the  King  thinks  it  fitting  and  necessary 
to  cause  any  matter  of  religion  to  be  examined  and 
decided  in  the  Church  of  England,  His  Majesty 
causes  a  synod  to  be  called,  consisting  of  bishops  and 
other  ecclesiastical  persons ;  appoints  them  a  place 
and  time  for  their  meeting,  and  communicates  to 
them  the  affairs  in  general,  about  which  they  are  to 
treat ;  giving  them,  by  his  letters  patent,  a  power  to 
debate  upon,  and  decide  the  same.  They,  conform 
ing  themselves  to  such  orders,  set  about  the  work, 
and  confer  upon  the  points  which  are  in  dispute,  in 
order  to  regulate  them,  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
the  canons  of  ancient  councils,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Fathers." 

GERARD  BRANDT.     Histor.  of  Reformat. 
Vol.ii.  p.  447. 


BISHOP  HALL. 

"  He  that  hath  willingly  subscribed  to  the  word  of 

God,  attested  in  the  everlasting  Scriptures ;  to  all 

the  primitive  creeds ;  to  the  four  general  councils ;  to 

the  common  judgment  of  the  fathers  for  six  hundred 

c  c  3 
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years  after  Christ ;  (which  we,  of  our  reformation,  re 
ligiously  profess  to  do ;)  this  man  may  possibly  err  in 
trifles ;  but  he  cannot  be  an  heretic." 

Translated  from  Concio  adClerum,  1623. 


JOSEPH  MEDE. 

April  9.  1635. 

"  Our  church,  you  know,  goes  upon  differing 
principles  from  the  rest  of  the  reformed ;  and  so,  steers 
her  course  by  another  rule  than  they  do.  We  look 
after  the  form,  rites,  and  discipline  of  antiquity ; 
and  endeavour  to  bring  our  own  as  near  as  we  can  to 
that  pattern.  We  suppose  the  reformed  churches 
have  departed  further  therefrom  than  needed ;  and  so, 
we  are  not  very  solicitous  to  comply  with  them.  Yea, 
we  are  jealous  of  such  of  our  own  as  we  see  over- 
zealously  addicted  to  them ;  lest  it  be  a  sign  they 
prefer  them  before  their  mother." 

MEDE'S  Works,  Vol.ii.  p.  1061. 


BISHOP  BEVERIDGE. 

"  If  we  attentively  scrutinise  that  great  body  of  all 
Christians,  of  every  age,  which  is  commonly  termed 
the  Catholic,  or  universal  Church,  as  it  was  consti 
tuted  every  where,  and  always,  we  shall  discover  cer 
tain  common  principles,  which  pervade  the  whole,  and 
which  connect  all  the  parts,  both  mutually  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  head. 

"  In  several  matters,  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline, 
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if  we  would  not  incur  the  certainty  of  error  and 
offence,  we  must,  beyond  all  doubt,  especially  beware, 
that  we  do  not  over  pertinaciously  adhere  to  the 
private  opinions  and  conjectures  of  ourselves  or 
others  :  we  must  rather  carefully  examine,  what  the 
ancient  church,  or,  at  least,  the  great  majority  of 
Christians,  have  decided  in  these  matters :  and  we 
must  acquiesce  in  that  decision,  which  has  obtained 
the  consent  of  Christians  in  all  ages.  For,  as,  ac 
cording  to  Cicero,  the  consent  of  all  men,  in  any 
particular,  is  the  voice  of  nature ;  so,  in  matters  of 
doctrine  and  discipline,  the  consent  of  all  Christians 
may  be  deservedly  accounted  the  voice  of  the  Gospel. 

"  Certain  common  notions,  have,  from  the  begin 
ning,  been  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  Christians ; 
not  so  much  from  any  special  passages  of  Scripture, 
as  from  the  whole  collectively;  from  the  general  scope 
and  tenor  of  the  Gospel ;  from  the  very  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  religion  therein  established ;  and, 
finally,  from  the  constant  tradition  of  the  apostles ; 
who,  together  with  the  faith,  propagated  ecclesiastical 
rites,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  general  interpretations 
of  the  Gospel.  Nor,  indeed,  could  it  be  credible,  or 
even  possible,  on  any  other  supposition,  that  these 
rites  and  interpretations  should,  with  such  unani 
mous  consent,  have  been  received  in  all  places,  in  all 
periods,  and  by  all  Christians. 

"  Since  the  consent  of  the  universal  Church,  where- 
ever  it  can  be  had,  is  the  surest  interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture,  it  hence  most  clearly  follows,  of  what,  and 
of  how  great  use,  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  all  ages,  must  be ;  and  how 
necessary  tQ  be  consulted  in  matters  of  controversy  by 
c  c  4 
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those  who  lay  to  heart  either  their  own  salvation,  or 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  church.  For,  let  the 
question  be  asked,  in  what  darkness  should  we  be 
involved,  respecting  the  very  substance  of  our  reli 
gion,  if  no  commentaries  of  the  ancient  church,  no 
acts  of  councils,  no  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  his 
tory,  were  extant  at  this  day  ?  How  easy  would  it 
be,  for  any  subtle  heretic,  or  even  for  any  the  most 
flagitious  impostor,  under  the  mask  of  piety,  to  de 
ceive  multitudes,  and  beguile  them  into  the  most  per 
nicious  errors  of  every  description?  Who  could  then 
convict  the  church  of  Rome,  or  any  other,  even  the 
most  corrupt  communion,  of  viciousness  and  error,  in 
those  particulars,  which  are  not  expressly  prohibited 

in  Holy  Scripture? But  it  is  needless  to  pursue 

these  questions.  For,  amidst  the  convulsions  of  em 
pires,  the  destruction  of  particular  churches,  and  the 
perturbations  of  all  human  affairs,  it  hath  been  so 
ordered,  by  the  most  wise  and  merciful  providence  of 
God,  that,  from  the  apostles  themselves,  even  to  these 
our  times,  there  hath  been  no  age,  whose  ecclesiastical 
memorials  have  not  been  preserved ;  from  which  me 
morials,  we  may  conceive  a  perfect  idea  of  the  uni 
versal  Church." 

Translated  from  BEVERIDGE'S  Proaem.  ad  Cod.  Can. 
p.  1 — 3.  apud  Coteler.  Pair.  Apost. 


DOCTOR  HAMMOND. 

"  Our  most  beloved  Mother,  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  is  certainly  solicitous  to  avoid,  with  all  cautious 
diligence,  this  rock  of  innovators.  It  is  her  ambition 
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to  be  distinguished  through  the  whole  Christian 
world,  and  judged  by  an  equitable  posterity,  under 
this  character,  that,  in  deciding  controversies,  of  faith 
or  practice,  it  has  ever  been  her  fixed  and  firm  reso 
lution,  and  on  this  basis  she  has  rested  the  British 
reformation,  that,  in  the  first  place,  respect  be  had 
to  the  Scriptures;  and  then,  in  the  second  place,  to 
the  bishops,  martyrs,  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
first  ages.  Therefore,  whatsoever  hath  been  affirmed 
by  the  Scriptures  in  matter  of  faith ;  whatsoever,  con 
cerning  ecclesiastical  government,  she  hath  discovered 
to  be  the  appointment  of  the  universal  church,  through 
out  the  world,  after  the  apostles,  these  things  she 
hath  taken  care  to  place,  as  fixed  and  established, 
among  the  articles  of  religion :  determined,  never  to 
permit  her  sons  to  alter  or  abolish,  what  hath  been 
thus  decided. 

"  This  most  pious  matron  confesses,  that  she  can 
never  be  allured  by  any  youthful  desires,  by  any  en 
ticements  of  innovators;  never  persuaded  by  any 
plausibility  of  argument ;  never  so  thunderstruck  by 
any  petty  terrors  of  antichrist,  and  of  the  apocalyptic 
beast,  that  she  can  suspect  the  universal  Church, 
either  as  planted  by  the  apostles,  or,  as  existing  in  the 
age  which  immediately  succeeded,  of  having  deserted 
to  a  sacrilegious  and  plainly  antichristian  form  of  go 
vernment  It  is  her  principle,  that,  as  whatsoever  is 
clearly  proposed  from  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  embraced 
with  the  whole  mind ;  so,  whatsoever  is  obscurely  set 
forth  in  Scripture,  but  explained  by  the  consent  of 
the  first  ages,  and  definitely  settled  on  one  side,  that, 
she  determines,  her  sons  must  either  believe  as  of 
faith,  or  place  among  pious  credibilities ;  not  to  be 
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remodified  by  any  of  us,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
ages." 

Translated  from  HAMMOND'S  Works. 
Vol.  iv.  p.  470. 


BISHOP  BULL. 

"  These  men  account  us  innovators,  because  we  re 
commend,  that  all  persons  should  study  with  diligence, 
and  receive  with  veneration,  the  writings  of  ancient 
doctors,  approved  by  the  Catholic  church  :  especially 
of  those  doctors,  who  bordered  on  the  apostolic  age. 
These  men  account  us  innovators,  because,  next  to 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  we  singly  regard,  and  revere 
the  more  pure  and  primitive  antiquity ;  and  because 
we  advise  others  religiously  to  follow  the  consenting 
judgment  of  that  antiquity,  wherever  discoverable,  as 
it  certainly  is  discoverable  in  all  matters  of  greater 
moment ;  whilst,  in  other  matters,  we  leave  each  in 
dividual  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  free  judgment ; 
saving  ecclesiastical  and  Christian  peace.  And  this, 
we  are  persuaded,  is  the  best  and  only  method  of  ter 
minating  those  unhappy  controversies,  which,  at  the 
present  day,  have  rent  the  church  of  Christ  into  so 
many  parties. 

"All  persons,  not  absolutely  strangers  to  our  his 
tory,  are  aware,  that,  so  far  as  it  was  practicable,  and 
the  age  allowed,  our  Reformation  was,  in  all  respects, 
conformed  to  the  example  of  the  ancient  Catholic 
church.  Hence  was  the  order  of  bishops  retained 
in  England,  and  that  new  form  of  ecclesiastical  go 
vernment  rejected,  which,  by  the  advice  of  Calvinr 
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was  adopted  in  other  churches.  Hence,  were  certain 
ancient  doctrines,  though  most  abhorrent  from  the 
sentiments  of  Calvin,  established  and  confirmed  by 
our  church.  Hence,  almost  at  the  commencement 
of  our  Reformation,  in  the  year  1571,  was  that  re 
markable  canon  respecting  preachers  sanctioned  by 
the  consent  of  a  full  provincial  synod,  and  further 
confirmed  by  the  royal  authority  of  Elizabeth : 

"  Let  preachers,  above  all  things,  be  careful,  that  they 
never  teach  aught  in  a  sermon,  to  be  religiously  held  and 
believed  by  the  people,  except  that  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  /  and  which 
the  Catholic  Fathers,  and  ancient  bishops,  }iave  collected 
from  that  very  doctrine" 

[Co//.  Can.  Lond.  1691,  ^.238.] 
.J*  Hence,  among  the  directions  and  rules,  which,  with 
the  advice  of  the  bishops,  King  James,  the  successor 
of  Elizabeth,  recommended  to  the  special  care  of  the 
vice-chancellor,  the  heads  of  colleges  and  halls,  the 
two  professors,  and  the  two  proctors  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  when  the  puritanical  faction  was  more  than 
usually  strong  there,  the  following  direction  was  in 
serted  ;  it  is  the  seventh  in  order : 

"  That  theological  candidates  be  admonished,  to  give 
their  labour  and  study  to  books  of  a  nature  most  con 
sonant  with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England :  that  is,  to  employ  their  time  in  reading  the 
Fathers,  councils,  scholastic  writers,  ecclesiastical  histo 
rians,  and  polemical  divines  ;  and  that  they  pay  not  so 
disproportionate  attention  to  compends  and  abridge 
ments,  as  to  make  them  the  foundation  of  their  theolo 
gical  studies." 

Translated  from  the  Apolog.  pro  Harm.  Apostol. 
p.  5,  6. 
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MR.  CHARLES  LESLIE. 

"  But  though  we  think  no  church  to  be  infallible, 
yet,  w.e  have  an  infallible  assurance  of  the  faith,  in  its 
being  delivered  down  to  us,  by  such  an  universal 
consent  of  all  ages  and  churches,  as  that  it  was  not  in 
their  power,  though  they  should  be  supposed  so  wicked 
as  to  design  it,  at  such  vast  distance,  even  when  all 
correspondence  was  stopped,  to  have  combined  toge 
ther,  and  all  agree  in  the  self-same  doctrine,  if  it  had 
not  been  the  same  which  was  taught  them  from  the 
beginning.  And  the  rise  of  heresies  does  rather 
confirm  the  truth  of  this :  because  such  were  found 
to  be  novelties,  and  to  go  against  the  universal  tradi 
tion  ;  which,  whatever  has  (according  to  the  rule  of 
VINCENTIUS  LIRINENSIS,  quod  semper,  ubique,  ab  om 
nibus)  we  willingly  receive;  and  what  has  not  this 
evidence,  we  cannot  admit  as  of  faith." 

Answer  to  Bossuet.     Theol.  Works,  i.  581. 

It  now  remains,  with  all  possible  brevity,  to  reca 
pitulate  the  leading  topics  of  this  discussion. 

The  great  mass  of  Protestant  communities  sends 
each  individual  to  the  Bible  alone ;  thence  to  collect, 
as  it  may  happen,  truth  or  falsehood,  by  his  own  in 
terpretation,  or  misinterpretation ;  and  there  to  mea 
sure  the  most  weighty  and  mysterious  truths  by  the 
least  peculiar  and  appropriate  passages  of  sacred 
Scripture. 

The  Church  of  Rome  sends  her  children  neither 
to  the  Bible  alone,  nor  to  tradition  alone ;  nor  yet 
to  the  Bible  and  tradition  conjointly,  but  to  an  in- 
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fallible  living  expositor  :  which  expositor  sometimes 
limits,  and  sometimes  extends,  and  sometimes  contra 
dicts,  both  the  written  word  and  the  language  of 
Christian  antiquity. 

The  Church  of  England  steers  a  middle  course. 
She  reveres  the  Scripture:  she  respects  tradition. 
She  encourages  investigation :  but  she  checks  pre 
sumption.  She  bows  to  the  authority  of  ages :  but 
she  owns  no  living  master  upon  earth.  She  rejects 
alike  the  wild  extravagance  of  unauthorised  opinion, 
and  the  tame  subjection  of  compulsory  belief.  Where 
the  Scripture  clearly  and  freely  speaks,  she  receives 
its  dictates  as  the  voice  of  God.  When  Scripture  is 
either  not  clear  or  explicit ;  or  when  it  may  demand 
expansion  and  illustration,  she  refers  her  sons  to  an 
authoritative  standard  of  interpretation ;  but  a  stand 
ard,  which  it  is  their  privilege  to  apply  for  them 
selves.  And  when  Scripture  is  altogether  silent,  she 
provides  a  supplemental  guidance:  but  a  guidance, 
neither  fluctuating  nor  arbitrary;  the  same  in  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances;  which  no  private 
interest  can  warp,  and  no  temporary  prejudice  can 
lead  astray.  Thus,  her  appeal  is  made  to  past  ages, 
against  every  possible  error  of  the  present.  Thus, 
though  the  great  mass  of  Christendom,  and  even 
though  the  vast  majority  of  our  own  national  church 
were  to  depart  from  the  purity  of  Christian  faith  and 
practice,  yet,  no  well-taught  member  of  that  church 
needs  hesitate  or  tremble.  His  path  is  plain.  It  is 
not,  merely,  his  own  judgment;  it  is  not,  by  any 
means,  the  dictatorial  mandate  of  an  ecclesiastical 
director,  which  is  to  silence  his  scruples,  and  dissolve 
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his  doubts.  His  resort  is,  that  concurrent,  universal, 
and  undeviating  sense  of  pious  antiquity,  which  he 
has  been  instructed,  and  should  be  encouraged,  to 
embrace,  to  follow,  and  revere. 


FINIS. 
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